

















SPECULATION RIFE 
AS CONTRACTS OF 
TWO CONDUCTORS 
NEAR EXPIRATION 
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Pierre Monteux’s Engagement 
with Boston Symphony Ter- 
minates at Season’s End— 
Josef Stransky Has Another 





Year with New York Phil- 
harmonic Under Present 
Contract — Weingartner, 
Toscanini and Koussevitsky 
Mentioned as Possible 
Leaders of Bostonians, 
But Monteux’s Re-engage- 
ment Is Also Predicted— 
Gossip of Mengelberg’s Ac- 
cession to Philharmonic Post 
Denied at Orchestra Offices 
—Conductors Have Nothing 
to Say 


Oye ps of the conductors of 
two of America’s best known or- 
chestras, the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony, are ap- 
proaching expiration, and speculation 
as to whether the respective con- 
ductors will be re-engaged has been 





F lapse 





lively for some time past. In the case 
of the Boston Symphony, the contract 
of Pierre Monteux expires, according 
to his own statement, at the close of 
this season. The contract of Josef 
Stransky with the New York Phil- 
harmonic runs through the season of 
1922-23. 

The Boston Symphony, since the de- 
parture of Dr. Karl Muck and the death 


| of Major Henry Lee Higginson, principal 
§ ‘nancial supporter of the organization, 


had to face difficulties of one sort 
iother which many followers be- 


| lieve have prevented the orchestra from 
§ doing 
ever, has achieved much in welding a 


ts best work. Mr. Monteux, how- 


practically reorganized band into a uni- 
fled whole, and fine performances have 
been given this season. -Persistent 
rumors have associated the names of 
two foreign conductors, Felix Weingart- 
ler of Vienna, and Arturo Toscanini, 
former conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and now conductor at La 
la in Milan, with the future plans 
the symphony. 
he name of Sergei Koussevitsky, the 
sian conductor, has also been men- 
ed. Mr. Koussevitsky has had re- 
irkable success in Europe in recent 
sons. A _ projected American visit 
mentioned last year, but the services 
the conductor have been in great de- 
ind abroad. He recently led the Ber 
Philharmonic, and _ subsequently 
ned a series of concerts in Paris. Al- 
ther he is taking a markedly promi- 
t place in the orchestral activities of 
irope, 


Just as frequently as Toscanini, Wein- 


» 547'ner and Koussevitsky are mentioned, 


m up the name of Mr. Monteux. 
ne French conductor has gained many 


| 4cmirers by his steady devotion to his 


: and the growth of the Boston Sym- 
phony as a musical quantity since the 
after Muck’s departure are sub- 
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LUCIEN MURATORE 


Distinguished French Tenor Whose Art Has Been Enlisted in Many Productions of the 
Mr. Muratore Is Recovering Rapidly Following a Recent 
(See Page 24) 


Chicago Opera Association. 
Operation for Appendicitis. 
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Return of Mengelberg Gives Lively 
New Impetus to Orchestral Rivalry 


DUNLUNTELSUEODUATANAATONOOPN EA AEN ALATA AANA 

HE return of Willem Mengelberg 

as guest conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, the 
first of the new series of Philharmonic 
concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with Mr. Mengelberg 
Artur Bodanzky sharing the 
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ductory program, and the first appear- 
ance in America of a striking new 


child violinist, Erna 


Rubinstein, 


as 


soloist with the Philharmonic, lifted 


that orchestra’s activities into 


high 


relief in the seven days’ span ending 


Feb. 5. 


[Continued on page 4] 


RAISING THE RUSSIAN VEIL 


Beginning a Series of Exclusive Articles by Igor Glebov, the 
Distinguished Petrograd Critic, MUSICAL AMERICA This 
Week Presents First-Hand Information of Actual Musical Con- 
See Pages 3 and g. 
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CHICAGOANS GIVE 
“SALOME,” STAGE 
GROVLEZ BALLET, 
SHOW NEW STARS 


Second Week of Opera by Vis- 
itors at the Manhattan Is 
Notable for Benefit Per- 
formance of Strauss Work 
— New Pantomime Has 
World Premiére with Com- 
poser Conducting—Pattiers 
Makes Début in “Bohéme,”’ 
Claire Dux in “Pagliacci” — 
Singers New to New York 
Have Chief Roles in “Tris- 
tan und_Isolde’”—Carpen- 


ter’ €Birthtay of Infanta’”’ 








enth-hour sub- 
for the 
New 
York of Ser rokofieff’s “‘Love for 
Three Oranges” deferred the novelty 
which was expected to begin the third 
week of the visitors’ opera at the Man- 
hattan, the Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation entered the half-way span of its 
New York engagement with its record 
for producing works off the beaten 
track and for introducing new artists 
greatly augmented by its achievements 
in the second sennight of its sojourn 


at Oscar Hammerstein’s historic old 
house. 

The week of J ‘0 to Feb. 4 at the 
Manhattan was n .ble for a_ benefit 


performance of Richard Strauss’ much- 
debated “Salome,” the first in New York 
in more than a decade; for the world 
premiére of a new ballet, “‘La Fete a 
Robinson,” with the composer, Gabriel 
Grovlez, conducting; and for several 
New York débuts of prominent members 
of the company. These latter included 
the first appearances of Beatrice Kott- 
lar, Eleanor Reynolds, Richard Schubert 
and William Beck in “Tristan und 
Isolde”; of Claire Dux in “Pagliacci,” 
and of Tina’Pattiera, who sang Rodolfo 
opposite Edith Mason’s Mimi in 
“Bohéme.” Other operas of the week 
were “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which, like 
“Salome,” was dominated by Mary 
Garden; “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
with Rosa Raisa, and “Madama Butter- 
fly,” substituted at the Saturday matinée 
for “The Tales of Hoffmann.” John 
Alden Carpenter’s pantomime, “The 
Birthday of the Infanta,” was given in 
conjunction with “Pagliacci.” 





New York’s Sixteenth “‘Salome”’ 

“Salome,” with Mary Garden, was sung 
in New York for the sixteenth time in 
fifteen years on Saturday evening, as 
a benefit “for devastated France.” There 
was a capacity audience at advanced 
prices, and it has been stated that some- 
thing close to $20,000 was real:zed for 
the Samaritan purposes of those spon- 
soring the performance. It was the first 
representation of the work in New York 
since the season of 1909-10, when it was 
given four times at the Manhattan by 
Oscar Hammerstein after having had 
ten representations in 1908-09, 


[Continued on page 47] 
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Rumors Rife as Contracts of Two 
Conductors Approach Expiration 
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jects of more than a little enthusiastic 
comment. There are grounds, therefore, 
for the assertion that there will be no 
change in the Boston leadership. 

Mr. Monteux himself is silent on the 
subject. “My contract expires at the 
close of this year,” he said, “after that I 
cannot say what I will do. There is noth- 
ing to be said at present.” 

The position which, Willem Mengel- 
berg, conductor of the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, has taken in the 
musical life of New York, has promoted 
much gossip as to the possibility of his 
ultimately becoming the chief conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

At the offices of the Philharmonic the 
suggested possibility is vigorously de- 
nied. It is pointed out that Mr. Stran- 
sky’s work is entirely satisfactory, that 
his contract has another year to run; 
also that a contract as chief conductor of 
the organization offered no advantages 
to Mr. Mengelberg since under the pres- 
ent arrangement he enjoyed the prestige 
of a European post and that of guest 
conductor of the Philharmonic as well. 

Neither Mr. Mengelberg nor Mr. 
Stransky would make any statement of 
plans beyond next year. Mr. Mengel- 
berg declared his contract as guest con- 
ductor for part of the season continued 
for another year and beyond that he was 
not prepared to say anything. 

“Shortly after the war,” said Mr. 
Stransky, “I decided I would gradually 
give up part of each season in order 
that I might not lose touch altogether 
with Europe. Last year I conducted 152 


concerts with the Philharmonic and this 
year, forty. I shall rest for two months 
and enjoy the hospitality of my Ameri- 
ean friends. After a trip to the South, 
I shall leave for a European tour which 
has been arranged by George Kugel, the 
Vienna manager.” 

Mr. Stransky’s tour includes several 
performances as guest conductor with 
the Polish Philharmonic in Warsaw, 
Lemberg and Lodz; several with the 
Philharmonic of Prague where he will 
be the personal guest of the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian president, Masaryk, an old 
acquaintance; several appearances with 
the former Imperial Orchestra of 
Vienna and possible appearances as 
guest conductor at the Vienna National 
Opera. There are also performances 
scheduled with the Budapest Philhar- 
monic and the Philharmonic of Bucha- 
rest, six appearances in various Italian 
cities and two in Paris. Mr. Stransky 
said he had also been engaged as con- 
ductor for summer festivals in six Ger- 
man cities. It has been suggested that, 
this extensive tour may have a bearing 
upon Mr. Stransky’s plans at the expira- 
tion of his present contract. 

The conductor commented on the suc- 
cess the Philharmonic has had under 
his ten years’ leadership. Subscriptions 
for a given number of concerts have 
risen from $30,000 during his first year 
with the organization to approximately 
$200,000 this year. “That record speaks 
for itself,” he added. 

The entire proceeds of his European 
tour, the conductor said, would be de- 
voted to the aid of stricken and starving 
European musicians. L. B. 





FEDERATED CLUBS 
ISSUE NEW JOURNAL 


“Bulletin” Brightly Surveys 
Comprehensive Work of 
Organization 


There recently appeared the first num- 
ber of the Official Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, which 
replaces the Musical Monitor as the offi- 
cial organ of the Federation. This num- 
ber shows the Bulletin to be a bright, 
chatty little journal, full of information 
about the comprehensive activities of this 
institution, and surveying the musical 
horizon through several interesting spe- 
cial articles. 


The president of the Federation, Mrs. 
John F. Lyons, of Fort Worth, Tex., in 
a message conveying cordial greetings to 
the members, points out that the Bulletin, 
which is to be published monthly, will 


pevenanccnengnat 








Will of Christine Nilsson Probated 
in London 


The will of Christine Nilsson, 
Dowager Countess de Casa Mi- 
randa, filed recently for probate in 
the London courts, includes in its 
bequests the sum of $15,000 to the 
Musikaliska Academien of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and $10,000 to the 
Paris Conservatory for scholar- 
ships to be granted music students 
of special talent in needy circum- 
stances. The scholarships are to 
bear her name. No definite esti- 
mate of the entire value of her 
fortune was obtainable but her 
English holdings were valued by 
the court at £119,927. The will 
also provides for the gift of her 
Erard grand piano to the Madrid 
Conservatory to be awarded the 
best pupil in piano playing as a 
souvenir of herself, and leaves a 
large number of pictures, por- 
traits, busts, bronzes, ivories, and 
other objets d’art as well as her 
orders and decorations to the Na- 
tional Museum in Stockholm, the 
Gotenberg Museum and the Wexio 
Museum, both in Sweden, and to 
the Musikhistoriska of Stockholm. 
Large bequests are left to a score 
of relatives, $5,000 to her com- 
panion Anna Wahlquist and the 
residue of her estate to her step- 
daughter Rosa, Countess de Casa 
Miranda. ; 











prove a direct and regular medium of 
communication between the clubs and the 
national officers and chairmen, and will 
be sent free of charge to as many club 
members as possible. 

Mrs. Lyons draws attention to the 
efforts which the Federation is making 
for the support and improvement of mu- 
sic in the public schools, and requests 
that each club should appoint a ‘special 
committee for this work, whose duty it 
shall be to co-operate in every possible 
way with music supervisors to promote 
and manage music memory contests in 
conjunction with these officers, and to 
urge upon the school boards the wisdom 
of sending the supervisors, with expenses 
paid, to the National Conferénce to be 
held in Nashville in March. Progress of 
public school music rests largely upon 
the attendance at this meeting, she says, 
and those supervisors who attend will 
be enabled to give value received to their 
communities in broadened vision and in- 
creased enthusiasm. 

Reviewing the circumstances under 
which the connection with the Monitor 
was discontinued, Mrs. Lyons again 
maintains, as stated in her letter pub- 
lished in MUSICAL’ AMERICA on Dec. 10, 
that the action taken by the Board of 
Directors at St. Louis was in accord with 
the by-laws, and that therefore its 
legality is not open to question. She 
further states that the editor of the 
Monitor was expected to attend the 
meeting, and that it was only on the 
morning the sessions opened that notifi- 
cation was received that she would be 
unable to be present because of illness. 

There are also interesting articles by 
directors of various departments. of the 
Federation: Frances E. Clark, educa- 
tion; Ella May Smith, American music; 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, extension;~ Mrs. 
Frank A. Seiberling, finance and legis- 
lation; Helen Harrison Mills, publicity, 
and Mrs. Wm. J. Hall, junior work. 
Mrs. H. H. Foster reports progress in 
the department of program exchange, of 
which she is chairman. 





Perform Schubert’s Works in Honor of 
Composer’s Anniversary 


Musical programs featuring the works 
of Schubert were given during the last 
week in New York, Chicago and other 
cities. Among the events were a special 
performance of the “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony by the Chicago Symphony, Fred- 
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erick Stock, conductor, announced as 
commemorative of the composer’s  anni- 
versary; and the inclusion of Schubert’s 
works on the Sunday night concert pro- 
gram at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Feb. 5. Artists included Schubert 
numbers on recital programs. 





CANCELLATION OF HEIFETZ 
CONTRACT BRINGS PROTEST 





St. Louis Symphony Complains That 
Three Days After Violinist Pleaded 
Illness, He Appeared in Chicago 


St. Louis, Feb. 7.—Considerable com- 
ment has been aroused in musical circles 
here by the recent cancellation by Jascha 
Heifetz of an engagement with the St. 
Louis Symphony for the concerts of Jan. 
20 and 21 on the plea of illness as an- 
nounced in MUSICAL AMERICA on Feb. 4. 
This necessitated a complete_rearrange- 
ment of programs by Rudolph Ganz, the 
conductor, and the executive committee 
of the orchestra on Friday issued the fol- 
lowing statement signed by Arthur J. 


Gaines, manager: 


“The executive committee of the St. 
Louis Symphony Society protests against 
the cancellation by Jascha Heifetz of his 
engagement with the St. Louis Symphony 
on account of the circumstances under 
which it occurred. The board would like 
to let the subscribers to the orchestra’s 
concerts know that Mr. Heifetz canceled 
the engagement ten days prior to the 
date fixed for his appearance, saying 
that he was physically tired out and 
not feeling well and could not possibly 
come to St. Louis. Three days after this 
cancellation, which the St. Louis papers 
announced was the outcome of consulta- 
tion of doctors, Mr. Heifetz appeared in 
recital in both Chicago and Milwaukee. 
The fact that he kept on playing in pub- 
lic after having canceled our date is the 
reason of this protest. 

“Mr. Ganz had telegraphed Mr. Hei- 
fetz that he could not accept the cancel- 
lation at so late a moment unless’ Mr. 
Heifetz were really ill, but suggested he 
would gladly have him play any con- 
certo other than the scheduled one by 
Beethoven if he would make the effort 
to come so as not to disappoint the St. 
Louis public. The manager made every 
effort to arrange for a later date, which, 
however, could not be settled upon. 

“Instead of engaging another artist 
to fill the place left vacant by the ‘can- 
cellation of Mr. Heifetz, the executive 
committee decided to have Mr. Ganz pre- 
sent another purely orchestral program 
on Feb. 17 and 18, this being the last 
purely orchestral program of the sea- 
son.’ 

Heifetz is scheduled to appear here in 
concert later in the month in the Arthur 
J. Gaines Course. H. W. C. 





Severe Cold Causes McCormack to Can- 
cel Dates 


A severe cold which hindered the re- 
cent program given by John MeCormack 
in Minneapolis on Feb. 5 resulted in the 
cancellation of the tenor’s engagements 
at Duluth and St. Paul. According to 


Charles L. Wagner, his manager, Mr. 
McCormack will be able to sing at his 
scheduled concert at the Hippodrome 
on Feb. 12, as he made rapid progress 
toward recovery following his return to 
New York. 


Damrosch Conducts in Stockholm 


Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
New York Symphony, appeared as guest 
conductor with the Symphony Orchestra 
of Stockholm, Sweden, on Feb. 2, in a 


program which met with great success, 
according to cable advices. Owing to a 
railway strike, the visit of the conduc- 
tor and Mrs. Damrosch was cut short 
and they sailed the following day for 
London, where Mr. Damrosch is sched- 
uled to make his farewell appearance as 
guest conductor with the London Sym- 
phony on Feb. 13, sailing shortly after- 
ward for the United States. 
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GADSKI OPENS SUIT 
AGAINST CHICAGOAN ; 


Singer Asks $500,000 Dar. 
ages for Alleged Slander 
in Cancelling Contract 


Johanna Gadski instituted a suit f 
$500,000 damages against the Chica, 
Opera Association, Inc., in the Ne 
York Federal District Court on Feb. 


The grounds of the suit were an alleg: | 
act of “slander.” The case is said 
have grown out of the engagement 
the singer by the Association, for t 
réle of Isolde, on a contract signed 
Europe last summer. The complai : 
states that the artist’s compensation w . 
to have been $1,500 a performance, | 
that the defendant could not be induc. | 





_ to sét the dates for the performanc 


The complaint alleges that this del: , 
was to prevent others from engaging h. | 
either for opera or for concert and tha , 
therefore, the artist was deprived of t} » 
opportunity of entering into lucrati:. 
work. 

The defendant is charged with havin 
made the following statement lat 
December, in the presence of represent:..- 
tives of the press: “Her (the plaintiff’: ) 
contract with the organization has been 
cancelled, and there are rumors that thi; 
action cost the company in the neighbor- 
hood of $7,500. .There are hints that 
patrons of the opera and subscribers to 
the fund objected to Mme. Gadski’s hus. 
band, Captain Tauscher, who arrive: 
recently in New York. The memori 
of the World War, it is said, are yet to 
fresh for the American public to ta: 
to Captain Tauscher or any one con 
nected with him.” 

Mme. Gadski adds that her husband, 
while in Germany, alleviated the condi- 
tion of American prisoners, and that sh¢ 
has conducted herself in strict accord 
with the laws of the United States and 
in harmony with the sentiments of it 
people. 





Old New York Opera House, Once Home 
of Opéra-Bouffe, to Be Sold 


Negotiations for the sale of the 011 
Grand Opera House at Eighth Avenu 
and Twenty-third Street, New York, b) 
its present owners, the Opera House 


Realty Company, recently announced, re- 
call a period when the theater was 2 
noted home of opéra-bouffe. Built 11 
1869 by Morris Pike, it was bought b) 
Jay Gould and Colonel James Fisk be 
fore it was quite completed, and incor 
porated with office buildings of the Eric 
Railroad, in which both were investors 
The interior of the theater was ornatel) 
decorated with private boxes for the prin 
cipal stockholders. After a short period 
of brilliance during which the celebrate: 
Mile. Aimée, French light opera singer, 
who was later managed by Maurice Grau 
in a number of concert tours, made he: 
first success, the management of the 
house passed into other hands. Used fo! 
years as a theater for road companies, 
summer seasons of grand opera in Eng 
lish were presented here in 1893 and suc- 
ceeding years under the management 0! 
Edmund C. Stanton. 





International Composers’ Guild An- 
nounces First Program 


The first concert of the Internationa! 
Composers’ Guild will be given on Su! 
day evening, Feb. 19, at the Greenwic! 


Village Theater, New York. The pro- 
gram will present a truly internationa! 
list of composers in accordance with th 
Guild’s intention to present the expres 
sion of modern composers. America ' 
represented by Emerson Whithorne s 
“Three Greek Impressions” to be play: 
by the International Composers’ Gu 
String Quartet and Louis Gruenbers: s 
“Polychromes” for piano, these to 
played by the composer. Italy is to_ 
heard in songs by Malipiero and Casell«, 
sung by Greta Torpadie with Carlvs 
Salzedo at the piano. Miss Torpad« 
also sings songs by John Ireland, repr - 
senting modern England, which will fur- 
ther be brought to the attention of Ame 
ican music-lovers by the first hearing 
this country of Eugéne Goossens’ Sonat ' 
for violin and piano, played by Andr 
Polah and Mr. Gruenberg. In additio 
Miss Torpadie will sing three songs w'"! 
string quartet by Arthur Honegger, t! 
brilliant young Swiss-French compos¢ 
—- of the radical Paris group “T 
ix.” 
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ider Fi'th Year of Revolution Finds Musical Activity Continuing—Petrograd and Moscow Are Still the Centers of Culture—Con- 
act certs Directed by the State—Opera Houses Enjoy Individual Autonomy Under Government Supervision—No Radical 
ae Changes Demanded and Répertoire Is Conservative—Three Opera Houses Open in Petrograd—Ekskuzovich, Director 
Chica, of Academic State Theaters, Devotes Himself to Art—People Turn to Tchaikovsky in Years of Crisis—No New Move- 
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Eng OPERATIC ACTIVITIES IN PETROGRAD CONTINUE UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
Lge Personalities Associated with the Theater of Opera and Ballet in Petrograd—(1) E. Bronskaia, (2) A Lesson in the Ballet School, (3) M. Korvalenko, (4) R. Gorskaia, (5) T. 
Tartakoff, (6) N. Ermolenns-Ushina, (7) Ershoff, (8) P. Shuravlenko, (9) N. Soliannikoff, (10) Museum of the Government Academic Theaters in Petrograd, Formerly the 
Quarters of the Director of the Imperial Ballet, and Now a Storehouse of Photographs and Personal Effects of Famous Russian Dancers and Artists; (11) V. Sharanoff 
An ; ;, , 
mx CL] HE fifth year of At this moment three opera houses (Maly Operny Teatr), formerly the the Academic State Theaters. All the 
. i the revolution 27¢ °Pe2 in Petrograd: the Theater of Mikhailovsky Theater, and the Third houses are autonomous in their rela- 
tiona A on Opera and Ballet, formerly the Maryin- State Opera House, formerly the Peo- tions with the Government. The latter 
Sur A St vu finds Petrograd sky Theater; the Little Opera House ple’s House. The first two are known as ae never ng wen a radical change of 
wae yt ; t > a > t " re, aE i h > > ie > 
nw pays : and Moscow, a a ee pr Trg y ve sage = eee 
ip ae tie before, the chief 2 = spending enormous sums of money upon 
tio! wn phn ‘> centers of Rus- 2 ; ar = the opera and the theaters. The Govern- 
h th Tir sian musical cul- 2 EDITORIAL NOTE: The restoration of communications = ment recognized the accepted standards 
_ == =r tne The de- & with Russia makes it possible to present an authoritative ac- = nig sd = a limiting a, to 
é ure. » @ , a , E suggestion at some pieces of a 
yrne's structive forces which these years = count of musical activities under the Soviet Government. In = revolutionary character should be in- 
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Gu | the two capitals. The best opera = Vienna during two years of war. We are now able to draw = Let us first of all turn to the Theater 
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ng hinds of private managers and musi- 2 ‘¢Putation, which is of recent date, toa genuine sense of musical & voted throughout the period of its exist- 
~~” | societies subsidized by the Czar’s 2 Values and to a wide scholarship. The list of his publications = rn pode oe bie nc to ah oo, 
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Return of Mengelberg Gives Lively Impetus 


to Mid-Season Orchestral Rivalry in New York 


ALE 


MU eee eee eee eee Pde 


Artur Bodanzky Shares First of Metropolitan Opera House 


Concerts with Famous. Hollander—Erna 


Rubinstein, 


Youthful Violinist, Has Striking Début as Philharmonic 
Soloist—Kreisler Plays Twice with Coates Forces—Two 
Programs by Boston Visitors—First Hearing for Szyma- 


nowsky Symphon 


Lee eee 





[Continued from page 1] 

The return of Mengelberg was re- 
flected in what appeared to be a lively 
acceleration of interest in the orchestral 
rivalry existing in New York. There 
were seven concerts by resident and visit- 
ing organizations. The Boston Symphony 
supplied two of these, the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York three, and the Phil- 


harmonic two. The salient event to be 
recorded in connection with the Boston 
visit was the first performance in New 
York of Karel Szymanowski’s Second 
Symphony on Thursday evening. Two 
performances of the Brahms violin con- 
certo by Fritz Kreisler with the Coates 
forces at the mid-week pair of concerts 
were of exceptional interest. Little Miss 
Rubinstein’s American début created 
something of a furore at the Friday 
Philharmonic concerts. Both Mr. Bodan- 
zky and Mr. Mengelberg were warmly 
welcomed at the Tuesday night concert, 
and the Hollander was rousingly ap- 
plauded at the Friday matinée. 

Some little discussion among patrons 
of orchestral concerts was evoked by the 
presence of Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony on five programs in a little more 
than a week. Josef Stransky played 
it at two of his final Philharmonic con- 
certs; Albert Coates put it on his Thurs- 
day and Friday Symphony Society pro- 
grams of last week, and Pierre Monteux 
presented an exposition of it on Saturday 
afternoon. 


Mengelberg and Bodanzky 


The return of Willem Mengelberg, con- 
ductor of the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, to New York as guest con- 
ductor with the Philharmonic for the re- 
mainder of the season was marked by 
a concert of the orchestra in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Tuesday evening 
when Mr. Mengelberg conducted half the 
program and Artur Bodanzky the other 
half. The occasion was one of unusual 
interest—in the conductors, in the music 
and in the performance of the orchestra, 
an ensemble for which Josef Stransky 
might well feel pride on turning it over 
to his colleague. 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted the “Meister- 
singer” Overture and the Brahms First 
Symphony, and after the intermission 
the Dutch conductor, who was accorded 
a genuine ovation, lifted his baton and 
swung into the opening bars of Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” The effect was electric, 
both because of the music and because 
of the orchestra and Mr. Mengelberg. 
Although he had arrived but the day be- 
fore and had been given small chance for 
rehearsal, the Dutch conductor’s reading 
was one of the finest. His conducting of 
the “Tannhiauser” Overture was likewise 
excellent. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the concert was the opportunity it 
afforded to study the sharp contrast in 
the methods of Mr. Bodanzky and Mr. 
Mengelberg. i B. 


Kreisler with Coates Forces 


Symphony Society, Albert Coates, con- 
ductor; Fritz Kreisler, soloist; Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 2, afternoon. The program: 
yma ING: 7, ME Ai ee ewes Beethoven 
Concerto in D, for Violin and Orchestra, 

Brahms 
Fritz Kreisler 
“Infernal Dance of King Katschei,’”’ from 
pe yy | ps Serre rae Stravinsky 

Mr. Kreisler’s playing of the Brahms 
Concerto again transcended praise. 
Blemishes of intonation were lost in the 
poetic beauty of an exposition that all 
but thrust the mechanics of the violin- 
ist’s art from the thought of his auditors. 
One had but to hear him play the cadenza 
to comprehend the distinction between 
artist and virtuoso. The tender and lofty 
beauty of the Adagio surely finds no 





HUHNE | UNIT UT PYETEUUOAELDOTUT EAE 
other present-day interpreter to match 
Fritz Kreisler. 

Some of Mr. Coates’ tempi in the Bee- 
thoven Seventh brought dismay to those 
who were the most whole-hearted in their 
admiration of his superlative exposition 


of the Brahms First, one week before. 


The final Allegro Con Brio was given 
with more than a suggestion of a whirl- 
wind, and the lovely, idyllic Allegretto 
had an altogether altered stride. The 
“Firebird” excerpt gave the conductor 


PYQOUUEETEL11 QAUTOUEESUAAT DATTA NAAN 


DELAY EGG PAU T EEA 


ample opportunity to heap colors and un- 
fetter dynamics. The orchestra _re- 
sponded rousingly. Se P 





A Novelty by the Bostonians 


The Boston Symphony, Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Feb. 2, 
evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 2..............Szymanowski 
(First time in New York.) 
wi? eee See» Franck 


Orchestral Excerpts from ‘‘Le Couvent 
sur l’Eau,” with Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano, as soloist in the “Barcarolle” . Casella 

SEFTON “COW ONCUEO ike we ts Nene Ki ete Weber 
Honors for classic beauty were divided 

at this concert by the Franck and Weber 

works. The excerpts from Casella’s 

“Couvent sur ]’Eau”—“Ronde des En- 

fants,” “Barcarolle; Sarabande,” “Pas 

des Vielles Dames” and “Nocturne; 

Danse Finale”—had been played by the 
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Changes in Metropolitan Casts 





Claudia Muzio Returns in “Aida’”—Chamlee Has New Success 
as “Des Grieux” in Season’s First Representation of 
“Manon”—Ruffo as “Tonio” in Benefit Double Bill— 
Rozsa Makes Début as “Telramund’—Alice Miriam Sub- 
stitutes for Lucrezia Bori in “Snégourotchka”’—Galli- 


Curci Rejoins Company 


HT 


TAU 


LTHOUGH all operas of the week at the Metropolitan were repetitions, 
A several changes in the casts added interest to subscription repetitions 


of works already familiar. 


Claudia Muzio returned to the fold in the name- 
part of “Aida” on Wednesday night. 


In a special matinée on Thursday, 


devoted to the double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” Titta 
Ruffo converted the latter from a tenor into a baritone opera, for the first 
time at the Metropolitan, though he was not in his best voice. 


Amelita Galli-Curci, after a number 
of weeks away from the Metropolitan, 
during which time she sang in Chicago 
with Mary Garden’s company, re-ap- 
peared as Violetta in “Traviata.” Louis 
Rozsa, a Hungarian baritone hitherto an 
inactive member of Gatti-Casazza’s 
forces, replaced Clarence Whitehill, on 
short notice, as Telramund in “Lohen- 
grin.” The illness of Lucrezia Bori re- 
sulted in the substitution of Alice Miri- 
am in the title réle of Snégourotchka at 
its second representation Saturday af- 
ternoon. 

The season’s first “Manon,” with Ger- 


aldine Farrar as Massenet’s frail hero- . 


ine, brought forward a new des Grieux 
in Mario Chamlee, whose success in the 
role was a matter of much comment. 
The remaining performance of the week 
was a “popular” ‘“Mefistofele”’ on Sat- 
urday night. 





A New “Telramund” Appears 


“Lohengrin,” with Marie Jeritza in the 
role of Hilsa, on Monday evening, was 
the occasion of the début with the com- 
pany of Louis Rozsa, a new Hungarian 
baritone. The performance, with its fe- 
licities of mounting, was smooth if 
only desultorily inspiring. The new 
baritone, who substituted for Clarence 
Whitehill as Telramund, disclosed a voice 
particularly resonant in its upper regis- 
ter, and dignity of bearing. Other 
members of the cast, familiar in their 
respective réles, included Johannes Sem- 
bach in the titular part; Margaret Mat- 
zenauer as Ortrud; Robert Blass as the 
King; Robert Leonhardt as the Herald, 
and as the Pages, Alice Miriam, Grace 
Anthony, Myrtle Schaaf, Minnie Ege- 
ner, Cecil Arden, Marion Telva, Grace 
Bradley, and Marie Tiffany. The chorus 
sang for the most part commendably and 
in tune. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

R. M. K. 





Vuzio Returns in “Aida” 


The first appearance of Claudia Muzio 
on the stage of the Metropolitan this 
season was marked by an especially fine 
representation of “Aida” in which Miss 
Muzio’s performance, both as to singing 
and acting, was admirable. The _ so- 





prano’s voice was excellent and her sing- 
ing superlative. Margaret Matzenauer 
in the réle of Amneris gave her familiar 
and majestic interpretation and shared 
with Miss Muzio, Giovanni Martinelli, 
William Gustafson, Giuseppe Danise and 
José Mardones in enthusiastic applause 
of a capacity audience. Mr. Martinelli 
sang with vigor the “Celeste Aida” and 
gave throughout a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of Radames. Some of the fin- 
est singing of the evening was done by 
Mr. Danise as Amonasro. L. B. 





A Benefit Double Bill 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” were 
given at a special matinée on the after- 
noon of Feb. 2, for the benefit of the 
Civil Service Reform Association. Marie 
Jeritza repeated her sensational Santuz- 
za, in which she had been heard only 
once before, and the remainder of the 
cast included Flora Perini, Giulio Crimi, 
Millo Picco and Marie Mattfeld. In 
“Pagliacci,” Titta Ruffo made his first 
appearance as Tonio at the Metropolitan. 
He was not in good voice and struggled 
with hoarseness throughout. Dramati- 
cally, his characterization exhibited the 
same extravagances that it has had on 
previous occasions, when he was a visitor 
with the Chicagoans. Miss Easton as 
Nedda, besides singing very beautifully, 
gave a gripping performance and her 
scene with Tonio in the first act had a 
dramatic intensity not often seen on the 
lyric stage. Morgan Kingston was the 
Canio, Giordano Paltrinieri the Beppe 
and Mario Laurenti the Silvio. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted both operas. 

J. A. H. 





An Entrancing “Manon” 


Not in recent memory has “Manon” 
received a performance so satisfying vo- 
cally as that which brought the scented 
Massenet music back to the Metropolitan 
Tuesday evening. Geraldine Farrar’s 
greatly lightened and more artistically 
controlled vocalism found the thinly 
scored French music more to her present 
liking than some of the more dramatic 
roles she has been singing, and she acted 
with consummate art. There is no dain- 
tier or lovelier picture in opera to-day 





than that Miss Farrar makes in the fir: 
act. 

A new des Grieux in Mario Chamle. 
and a return to the Gambling Hou 
Scene instead of that of the Cours L 
Reine, differentiated the representatio 
from those of a year ago. Mr. Cham 
sang his music very beautifully. He ha 
the grace and the style for the mezza 
voce “Réve” and the reserve dramati 
power for “Ah, Fuyez.” In the Semi 
nary Scene, Miss Farrar and Mr. Cham 
lee succeeded in achieving a dramati 
and vocal climax of stirring intensit, 

The return to the Gambling Hous 
Scene tends to clarify the story of th 
opera, but weakens it musically. Th 
pretty Gavotte for Manon and the love! 
dance measures of the Cours la Rei: 
Scene are keenly missed. The Gavott: 
it would seem, might easily be tran 
ferred to the Gambling Scene, as 
would be quite in the spirit. 

In the particularly well balanced cas 
were Giuseppe de Luca as Lescaut, Léo: 
Rothier as the elder Des Grieux, Ange): 
Bada as Guillot, Mario Laurenti as D, 
Bretigny, and, in the lesser parts, Alic 
Miriam, Minnie Egener, Marion Telv: 
Maria Savage, Paolo Ananian, Vincenz 
Reschiglian and Louis d’Angelo. Loui 
Hasselmans conducted. 

There was a twenty-minute demon 
stration for Miss Farrar on the part of : 
small but determined group that crowde: 
close to the stage at the end of the per 
formance. Se # 


Mme. Galli-Curci Returns 


Amelita Galli-Curci was hailed by a 
great house upon re-appearing as Vio 
letta in “Traviata” at the Metropolitan 
on Feb. 2, and her admirers were again 
enthusiastic, particularly after ‘Ah, 
fors’ e lui,” where they broke in upon the 
scene with applause, Mme. Galli-Curci 
pausing to bow before embarking upon 
the bravura flights of the “Sempre li- 
bera.” Beniamino Gigli again appeared 
as Alfredo, and Giuseppi de Luca re- 
peated his artistic performance as the 
elder Germont. Grace Anthony as An- 
nina, Louis d’Angelo as Baron Douphol. 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian as the Marquis 
d’Obigny were other members of the cast. 
Robert Moranzoni conducted. P. J. N. 








Alice Miriam in “Snégourotchka” 


At Saturday afternoon’s repetition of 
“Snégourotchka,” Alice Miriam was sub- 
stituted in the title réle for Lucrezia 
Bori, who was ill. It would be false 
praise to say that Miss Miriam succeed- 
ed in altogether replacing Miss Bori, 01 
in similarly creating the desired at- 
mosphere of fantasy, but she sang and 
acted the réle very creditably, and the 
various airs of the Snow Maiden were 
delivered by her with grace and charm. 
The cast otherwise was the same as al 
the American premiére, with Artur Bo- 
danzky again in the conductor’s chair. 
The dances of the birds in the prologue 
and the buffoons in the third act, and 
the fantastic scenery by Boris Anisfeld, 
apparently played as important parts 
as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s colorful and some- 
times fragile score in delighting the ma- 
tinée audience. O. T 





Elly Ney at Sunday Concert 


Opening with the “Rosamunde” Over- 
ture, the program of the Opera concert 
on the evening of Feb. 5 included several! 
Schubert works, in commemoration of 
the 125th anniversary of the composer's 
birth. The orchestra was conducted in 
this and other numbers by Paul Eisler, 
replacing Giuseppe Bamboschek, who 
was ill. Indisposition also laid its hand 
on Rosa Ponselle, for whom Frances 
Peralta substituted. Miss Peralta chose 
“Vissi d’Arte” for her aria, which she 
encored with Strickland’s “My Li’ 
Bateau.” For the number with Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, the “Butterfly” duet 
was given instead of one from Rossinis 
“Stabat Mater.” 

Elly Ney was the soloist from without 
the opera ranks, and her performance 
of the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Minor was brilliantly impressive. 
She, too, was called on for extras after 
this and her later group of solos by 
Brahms and Schubert. 

The real climax of the program came 
in the third number, Mme. Matzenauer s 
delivery—singing is too slight a word 
of “Der Erlkénig.” The few minutes 
which this took had more stark drama 1n 
them than the hours required by some 
whole opera performances. Art of a 
smoother, finer genre was shown in her 
interpretation of “Haidenréslein” as an 
extra. The B Minor Symphony and a 
Schubert-Liszt March for orchestra com- 
pleted the list. D. dg. T. 
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pIPPEL OPERA GAINS 
GROUND IN PITTSBURGH 


Meeting Held to Organize Permanent 
Organization—Carnegie Library 
Holds Music Exhibit 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 4.—A_per- 
a organization to promote the na- 
nal grand opera scheme of Andreas 
opel is expected to be effected soon, 

- was announced, following a meeting of 
M. Dippel and many prominent club 
women of Pittsburgh in the Hotel Schen- 
lev Monday afternoon. The temporary 
committee on organization consists of 
Mrs. Louis Affelder, Mrs. Ralph Flinn, 
Mrs. Lawrence Litchfield, Mrs. J. S. Mar- 
tin, Myrtle McAteer, Mrs. Austin Nicola, 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Rohrer, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Speer and Mrs. J. O. Wallace. The 
meeting was arranged by Mrs. George 
H. Wilson_and Mrs. Taylor Alderdice 
presided. Mrs. Wilson is now receiving 
many applications for membership in the 
United States Grand Opera Club. 

A special music exhibit and educa- 
tion week was held in the Carnegie 
Library, Schenley Park, last week, for 
the purpose of making known to the 

people that 1900 scores and 3500 books 
shoal music are available in the col- 
lection. The exhibit included many 
antique musical instruments and manu- 
scripts, miniature scores, and origina! 
manuscripts of a dozen Pittsburgh com- 
posers, besides scrap books of early Pitts- 
burgh concert programs and _ photo- 
graphs. More than 1000 musicians and 
students viewed the exhibit. 

The Pittsburgh Trio, composed of Ear] 
Mitchell, pianist; William Bloom, vio- 
linist, and Jean Wessner, ’cellist, ap- 
peared with Cantor Josef Shlisky in a 
joint recital in Carnegie Hall, Wednes- 
day night. Evelyn Bloch played accom- 
paniments for the cantor and Jennie 
Bloom for the violinist. R. E. W. 





LOCAL SOCIETY EXTOLLED 
IN CINCINNATI PROGRAM 


Matinée Musicale Gives Concert Without 
Outside Artists—Rachmaninoff 
Visits City 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 4.—One of the most 
successful concerts given in Cincinnati 
this season, was that of the Matinée Mu- 
sicale Society of which Mrs. Hahn is 
president. The organization has often 
engaged outside artists, but the success 
of its concert on Jan 27 indicated that 
within its ranks the society has admir- 
able artists. The program was given 
by a chorus of club members, conducted 
by Mrs. Hahn, and with the assistance 
of Mrs. Robert Thumann, Mrs. Sandau, 
Mrs. Mayer, Mrs. Ryan, Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. Werthner, Miss Widman and Miss 
Frank. 

Rachmaninoff gave a recital to a 
crowded house on Feb. 1. His interpre- 
tations of numbers of Liszt and Bee- 
thoven, as well as compositions of his 
own, excited enthusiasm, and many en- 
cores had to be played. 

The Cincinnati Orchestra has re- 
turned from a successful trip through 
the South as far as New Orleans. 

Sidney Durst, organist, is giving a 
series of talks on Spanish music, illus- 
trated by organ numbers. P. W. 





GIVE “PICTURE-CONCERTS” 


Rockford, Il, Programs Correlate Music 

and Painting 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Feb. 4.—The possibili- 
f correlating the arts of music and 
ng were illustrated by Rockford 


ans, in a story-song-picture pro- 
oral given at First Presbyterian 
,Urch on Jan. 29, under the direction 
' Leola Arnold, organist and musical 
“4“pervisor. A short reading of Bible 


passage res was followed by the showing 


T Mendelssohn Club gave a similar 
usic-pieture program on Jan. 26, Dud- 
“Y Crafts Watson, director of the Mil- 


1, Holiday and other composers. 
M. N. G. 


Operatic Stars Hail Rosa Ponselle’ 8 New Year 
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Friends and Colleagues Congratulate 
ITH the eager interest of some of 


friends and professional col- 
leagues, and what, in the picture, looks 


her 


like an attempt at interference on the 


il PLT ee 





birthday cake at her home on Riverside 
Drive on the evening of Jan. 22. From 
left to right, the camera has caught 
Berthold Neuer of William Knabe and 
Company, and Miss Neuer; Giuseppe De 


AAU UDG DEUEDAALE HAIL 


Rosa Ponselle on Her Birthday. 


Photo by Keystone View Co. 
Candles!) 
William Thorner, Miss 
Ponselle’s voice teacher; the prima donna 
herself; Romano Romani, her coach; 
Gennaro i, Miss Lyle, Mrs. Brown, 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Louis Mann, the 


oe dk 


(Count the 


Marie Sundelius, 





part of Roberto Moranzoni and Titta Luca, Miss Grunwald, Giovanni Mar- 
Ruffo, Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Met-_ tinelli, J. Landau, Mario Laurenti, Mrs. ctor; Mrs. John Bellucci, Mr. Brown 
tropolitan Opera Company, dissected a King, Roberto Moranzoni, Titta Ruffo, and Mrs. Spiegelberg. 
66é 339 r , : —_———e > 
Ysaye Accepts Cincinnati Post for 
Mahler Song “Symphony” Introduced i. Se 
to America by the Friends of Music CincINNaTI, Feb. 7—Eugen Ysaye, 
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With NT Dolidiecking 
and Mme. Cahier and Or- 
ville Harrold as Soloists, 
Society Sponsors ‘Das Lied 
von der Erde,” Acclaimed 
Abroad 

P acting very earnest effort to con- 
vince a New York audience that 

Gustav Mahler was a much greater com- 

poser than he commonly is rated. in 


America was made Wednesday afternoon 
when the Society of the Friends of Mu- 


sic sponsored the first American pre- 
sentation of “Das Lied von der Erde,” 
which has been much acclaimed in Cen- 


tral Europe. Mme. Charles Cahier, a 
contralto identified with performances of 
the work abroad, was brought from 
Vienna expressly for the occasion, Or- 
ville Harrold’s tenor services were en- 
listed, and the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra, one hundred strong, with 
Artur Bodanzky to conduct, was trans- 
ported bodily to the platform of com- 
modious Carnegie Hall to make the in- 
troduction of the work as auspicious as 
possible. A special hour for beginning 
4 o’clock, also contributed to the unusual 


roduetions of paintings done by aspects of the concert. A bust of the 
one masters and by the singing of narra- composer was visible on the platform. 
ve songs. The program was the fourth “Das Lied von der Erde” proved a 
eries of Sunday evening musical typical Mahler work, labored, heavy, 
s that are crowding the church to grandiose, commonplace, with here and 
y there beauties that could be attributed 


chiefly to the composer’s mastery of or- 
chestration and his skill as an architect. 
Completed in 1908, the “Lied” was not 


“4y Art Institute, costumed as a_ performed until after his death. Eighth 
af gave a talk on his “Moorisn” century Chinese poems of Li-T’ai-Po, 
*™phony. Pictures by Spanish artists Chang Tsi, Meng Hao-jan and Wang 
| Moorish subjects were shown, with Wei, as translated into German by Hans 
p.,2ccompaniment of music by Albefiiz, Bethge and variously altered by the com- 


poser, provided the text for what the 
program described as “A Symphony with 


PUT a 


contralto and tenor solo.” It might as 
well have been termed a song cycle, 
since in this day writers for the voice 
have no hesitancy in overwhelming it 
quite as frequently as Mahler has done 
in his “Symphony.” There are six dis- 
tinct songs, or movements: ‘The Drink- 
ing Song of the Woefulness of the 
Earth,” for tenor; “The Lonely One in 
Autumn,” contralto; “Of Youth,” tenor; 
“Of Beauty,” contralto; “The Drunken 
One in Spring,” tenor; and “Farewell,” 
contralto. A somewhat extended orches- 
tral interlude divides the “Farewell” into 
two lengthy portions. 

Mahler’s music need not have been 
Oriental or exotic to have preserved the 
sometimes fragile atmosphere of the 
Chinese poems. It is heavily Teutonic 
and, like the same composer’s sym- 
phonies, its most agreeable moments 
have a Germanic folk tune suggestion. 
The scoring is rich and resourceful, yet 
not apt. It crushes the butterfly. 

In spite of much that was unvocal in 
the voice writing, both Mme. Cahier and 
Mr. Harrold sang exceedingly well. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted as if his was a 
labor of love, and the orchestra played 
like the fine ensemble it is. The audi- 
ence applauded with evident apprecia- 
tion. i “Be 





Chaliapine Among Voyagers of Week 
Feodor Chaliapine sailed on Feb. 5, on 
the America, en route to Russia. He will 


sing in London before proceeding to the 
Continent. Justine Ward returned on the 
Aquitania from the Isle of Wight, where 
she engaged in musical research work. 
The same liner brought Mischa Levitski, 
the pianist, returning after a globe-cir- 
cling concert tour. Sevcik, violin profes- 
sor of the Prague Conservatory and lately 
a member of the Ithaca Conservatory 
faculty, sailed during the week 
with four pupils for Europe. Mrs. Leo- 
pold Stokowski (Olga Samaroff) re- 
turned on the Aquitania with her daugh- 
ter Sonia, born recently in London. 


who is now in New York, has accepted 
the offer of the conductorship of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony for another year, it 
was announced to-day by A. F. Thiele, 
manager of the orchestra. 


Gerhardt to Return to America 
Next Fall 


A farewell appearance for the season 
has been arranged for Elena Gerhardt, 
soprano, for the evening of Feb. 26, at 
the Town Hall. Miss Gerhardt is to 
leave early in March for England, where 
she will give a series of concerts in 
London and will also go on tour before 


returning to Germany. Her American 
return has been promised for the fall. 


Elena 


poneneneeanenine HONEONN OREN CE OeCENOEONNORY 


Government Forbids Music Trans- 
mission by Amateur Radio 
Stations 


ASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—A 

temporary order prohibiting 
amateur radio sending stations 
from “broadcasting” music and 
addresses until some system is 
worked out to eliminate interfer- 
ence, which has been causing trou- 
ble since the boom in this form of 
wireless communication started 
about three months ago, has been 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. The order does not af- 
fect professionals who hold com- 
mercial licenses, but they have 
been advised that they should work 
out some program among them- 
selves if action by the Government 
is to be withheld indefinitely. It 
is estimated that there are more 
than 14,000 amateur radio sending 
stations scattered about the coun- 
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try. The law provides that all 
sending stations must take out 


licenses. 
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Society Pr soci Mahler’s ‘‘Lied von rine Erde” ne N ew Vocal 
Music—Violinists, Pianists and Singers Continue to Crowd 
One Another in Recital Halls—Frances Alda Delights in 
Song Program—Joseph Bonnet Gives Organ Recital— 
_Fiastro Plays for Russian Relief—Claire Dux Heard 


Le 


| 


wo concerts by the Society of the Friends of Music were salient events 


in the New York concert auditoriums during the week. At the first of 
these, on Thursday afternoon, Mahler’s posthumous “Lied von der Erde” 
was sung in America for the first time, under the direction of Artur Bodan- 
zky, with Mme. Charles Cahier and Orville Harrold as solcists, as reported on 


page 5 of this issue. 


At Sunday’s concert, new works by Lazare Saminsky 


and Samuel Thewman, the latter the stage director of the Metropolitan Opera 


House, were sung. 


Violin recitalists included Gabriel 
Engel, Julian Richter and Mishel Pias- 
tro, the last-named in a benefit program 
for Russian relief. Pianists numbered 
among them Ignaz Friedman, Victor 
Wittgenstein, and Marguerite Volavy. 
Joseph Bonnet gave an organ recital in 
Aeolian Hall. Singers who gave recitals 
included Claire Dux, Frances Alda, Es- 
telle Liebling, Nina Tarasova and Fanny 
Rezia. The seventh of the Biltmore 
Musicales presented three members of 
the Chicago Opera Association Graziella 
Pareto, Cyrena van Gordon and Edward 
Lankow. 


—_ 


Julius Richter, Jan. 30 


Peculiarities of program and audience 
marked the violin recital of Julius 


Richter, at the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 30, as of less or at any rate, 
different quality from the conventional 
recital. Peculiarities of tone and style, 
however, proved the player superior to 
the conventional average. The Concerto 
in B Minor of Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski 
Tarantelle, Manen’s arrangement of a 
theme by Gluck, the “Moise Fantasie” of 
Paganini and H. W. Ernst’s Concerto 
in F Sharp Minor were his numbers. 
Giuseppe Dinelli, at the piano, played 
with such modest volume as to show to 
fullest advantage Mr. Richter’s tone, 
which is large and sweet and singularly 
smooth. This self-effacement on the 
pianist’s part made sober going of those 
passages in the concertos where he held 
forth alone. As collaborator, however, 
he was a pillar of strength to Mr. 
Richter. 

Together, the two men _ frequently 
achieved an effect of limpid beauty, and 
this in music generally second rate. 





Studio furnished with piano to rent part time. 
Address MANSFIELD, 51 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 





PIANIST—An_ experienced = sight-reader 
with a mastery of technic and a thorough 
knowledge of classical and modern works, 
wishes to be of service in 3 prominent 
musical firm in New York or immediate 
vicinity. Address all communications to 
“Allegro,” care MUSICAL AMERICA. 

cows Circle 5500 


CAPITOL Five tice" 500 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


The World’s Best Music 


furnished by The Capitol Grand Orchestra, 
Ballet Corps, Soloists and Ensemble 
In connection with the foremost 
Motion Picture Attractions of To-day 


Programs presented by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Performance Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M. 








Broadway at 51st St. 











PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Theaters under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI BROADWAY 


at 49TH ST. 


“BACK PAY” 


By Fannie Hurst 





Directed by Frank Borzage 
Pictorial Setting 


With “Kamennoi Ostrow”’ 


Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Fredk. Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
Conducting 
2 

T:'MES 


RIALTO SQUARE 
Cecil B. De Mille’s 
“FOOL’S PARADISE”’ 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 


Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
Conducting 

















The very friendly audience seemed to 
regard the entertainment as sublimated 
vaudeville. Clapping was kept up for 
many minutes at a stretch and revived 
by one enthusiast’s efforts after every- 
one else had settled down to chat 
through the protracted waits between 
groups. His tone and the easy bowing 
which makes it possible are Mr. Richter’s 
best points. They were clearly demon- 
strated in the Saint-Saéns work, in which 
the passages in harmonics illuminated 
another substantial merit of his playing. 
D. @: & 


Marguerite Volavy, Jan. 30 


In the course of a chronological pro- 
gram at Aeolian Hall on Monday of last 
week, Marguerite Volvay revealed a spe- 
cial sympathy with the spirit of the 
earlier pianoforte classics, such as 
Daquin, Scarlatti and Martini. There 
was considerable charm in her playing 
of Padre Martini’s stately Minuet and 
other numbers from the earlier school 
were likewise played with grace and an 
abundance of effective nuance. 

As the program proceeded, however, 
the pianist’s tonal limitations and her 
tendency to make her tempi too de- 
liberate prevented her from realizing the 
full musical significance of the compo- 
sitions she took in hand. A little candle 
burned on the program to represent 
practically every one of the high lights 
in the history of the literature of the 
piano and one was lighted too for John 
Alden Carpenter, whose “Tango Ameri- 
cain” closed the recital. HB. d. 


Frances Alda, Jan. 31 


For a singer with so fine a vocal equip- 
ment as Frances Alda one feels on hear- 
ing her in recital that she does not ap- 


BULL Roe ee 
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pear in this musical field with ae 
frequency. The size and enthusiasm of 
the audience at Carnegie Hall were such 
as to corroborate this statement. Mme. 
Alda, with Frank LaForge at the piano, 
began her program with a group of old 
Italian airs with one old English num- 
ber interposed. Though her voice did 
not quite warm up to its best in this 
group, her singing was excellent. In 
the second group, Ansorge’s “Waldselig- 
keit” and Hué’s “J’ai Pleuré en Réve” 
were so delightfully given that both had 
to be repeated and Hahn’s “Ouvre tes 
Yeux Bleus” added as an encore to the 
group. 

In César Franck’s “Ave Marie,” Mme. 
Alda had the assistance of Gutia Casini, 
‘cellist, and Clarence Dickinson, organ- 
ist, besides Mr. LaForge. The number, 
though not one of Franck’s best, was im- 
posing on account of the soprano’s fine 
singing and the excellent team work of 
the group. Far more charming, how- 
ever, was Strauss’ “Morgen” given by 
all four artists as an encore. Mme. Alda 
fully realized all the possibilities of this 
magnificent song. 

Cyril Scott’s “The Unforeseen,” which 
opened the last group was well sung, and 
Maxwell’s “The Singer” had to be re- 
peated. Mr. LaForge’s “Song of the 
Open” was sung with such spirit that the 
audience would have been glad to hear 
it again. Throughout the recital, Mme. 
Alda’s singing left little to be desired. 
Her perfectly even scale and exquisite 
high tones were a lesson in tone-place- 
ment and her trill in the Maxwell song 
was the best the reviewer has heard in 
a long time. i ee Ff 


” 





Estelle Liebling, Jan. 31 


For her second recital of the season, 
in the Town Hall, Miss Liebling selected 
a program of uneven quality. The first 
group, Beethoven’s Four Scotch Songs, 
was not of especial interest. The sec- 


ond, Schumann’s cycle, “Frauen Liebe 
und Leben” was very well done and 
showed Miss Liebling’s ability as an in- 
terpreter as well as a singer. The third 
group mostly “ultra-modern” probably 
gave joy to those liking this style of mu- 
sic. Of two songs by Lazar Saminsky, a 
Lullaby was the better. The composer 
accompanied both songs. Two by Karel 
Szymanowski were much applauded. 
Lady Dean Paul, or “Poldowski” as she 
appears professionally, accompanied two 
of her own songs, one of which, “Le 
Soir,” had a clarinet obbligato played by 
Fred Van Amburgh. The three per- 
formers seemed to be waiting for each 
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ore in New York S| Concert Week 
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other all pensie which did not improv. 
the ensemble. Wintter Watts’ “Pierrot,” 
a charming song, was very well sung. 
Throughout, Miss_ Liebling’s  voic. 
sounded very beautiful and in spite o: 
the program, the recital was one of in 
terest. Walter Golde accompanied th. 
bulk of the program. J. A. H. 





Frances Pelton-Jones, Jan. 3/ 


Frances Pelton-Jones, one of the mos 
distinguished exponents of harpsicho) 
playing in America, gave an interestin 
program on the afternoon of Jan. 31 : 


the Hotel Plaza with the assistance o 
Octave Blanchard, soprano, and Josep 
Mathieu, tenor. In her first group Mi: 
Pelton-Jones included a Scarlatti S 
nata, preludes by J. S. Bach and P. f§ 
Bach, and a merry and entertainin; 
“King’s Hunting Jigg” by Dr. John Bul! 
an Elizabethan tune of great charn 
The only modern works included on t} 
program were a Varied Theme by Fan: 

Reed Hammond and a delightful o! 

English dance entitled “In Elizabetha 
Days” by A. Walter Kramer. Two mov: 

ments of the “William Tell” overtu: 
were given a delightful naiveté throug: 
the medium of the harpsichord. M1: 
Mathieu sang with much style ani 
beauty of tone Handel’s “Where ’ere You 
Walk,” Haydn’s “She Never Told He: 
Love” and an old song by Carissim 
Miss Blanchard’s group, one of the d. 
lights of the afternoon, included a sony 
by Scarlatti, two old English song: 
and one French. The audience mani 
fested its appreciation with ample ap 
plause. i. B. 





Joseph Bonnet, Jan. 31 


Joseph Bonnet, who stands pre-emi- 


nent among the world’s organists of th: 
present day, made his first New York 
appearance of this season at Aeolia1 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 3 Mi 
Bonnet’s opening number, Guilmant’s I) 
Minor Sonata, was a magnificent piec: 
of playing, especially the first move 
ment, which is difficult to describe ade- 
quately. The second group, a deliciou 
“Ricercare” of Palestrina and a Prelud: 
of Clérambault, who was organist t 
Louis XIV, were in strong contrast, ex 
hibiting the artist’s ability in daint) 
spirit. The Bach G Minor Fantasie ani 
Fugue were something of a disappoint 
ment, lacking the rugged spirit of the 
composer. It must be said, however, 
that Mr. Bonnet struggled with an organ 
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People’s Symphony 


of Boston Draws 


Upon Wagner for Thirteenth Program 


Sophie Braslau Gives Recital—Erika Morini Pays Return 
Visit—E. Robert Schmitz Heard—Evelione Taglione 


manee — Lctunediibabinianses nhuneed pictus 
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OSTON, Feb. 6.—The thirteenth pro- 

gram by the People’s Symphony Or- 
chestra under Emil Mollenhauer was 
given on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 29, at its 
new quarters, the St. James Theater. The 
assisting soloist was Minerva Allen, so- 
prano soloist at the Mount Vernon 
Church in Boston. The whole program 
was devoted to music from the works of 
Richard Wagner—the first time that the 
orchestra has undertaken an all-Wag- 
nerian program. Mr. Mollenhauer’s se 
lections were the Preludes to “The Mas- 
tersingers” and ‘“‘Lohengrin.”’ the Ride 
of the Valkyries, and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” Perhaps at no previous 
concert was the approbation of the work 
of Mr. Mollenhauer and his orchestra 
more demonstrative than on this occa- 
sion. Several times the orchestra was 
obliged to rise in acknowledgment of the 
applause, and also had to repeat its 
brilliant performance of The Ride of the 
Valkyries. Miss Allen, who sang the 
“Greeting to the Hall of Song” from 
“Tannhauser,”’ disvlayed an agreeable 
voice of light quality. 

Sophie Braslau was heard in recital at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 29, in the seventeenth of Mr. Mud- 
gett’s concerts, and gave a program of 
sone; by Bassani, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mahler, Wolf, Josten, Resphigi, Grovlez, 


UUM I EHNA UNNI 
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F egal RET G alae Forsyth, 
Strickland, and Cadman. Miss Braslau’s 
mellow contralto voice has taken on a 
deeper hue and richer texture while main- 
taining its sympathetic timbre, and her 
singing is inspired by dramatic fervor. 
Miss Braslau’s reception was markedly 
cordial and she responded with many 
encores, including among them an effec- 
tive presentation of Rachmaninoff’s 
“Vocalise.” Ethel Cave-Cole was a musi- 
cianly accompanist. 

Erika Morini gave her second Boston 
recital at Symphony Hall on Jan. 31. As 
in her first concert, Miss Morini played 
with characteristic zest and absorption, 
and her individualities in interpretation 
were markedly arresting. Her program 
included the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, 


Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill,” and lighter 
pieces by Tchaikovsky, Sarasate and 
Zarzycki, il 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, gave a 


piano recital at Jordan Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 4. After devoting a group 
to the early classics by Bach, Scarlatti 
and Couperin, Mr. Schmitz launched into 
a taxing program of modern music by 
Debussy, Ravel, Mariotte, Liapounoff. and 
Albeniz. A composition, “Mirage,” by 
Alexander Steinert, of Boston, made a 
very favorable impression, and the com- 
poser bowed in acknowledgment. Mr. 
Schmitz’s playing was characterized by a 


technical mastery of bravura, a wealth 
of tonal color, and an expository enthu 
siasm which invested the compositions of 
his choice with vital interest. 

A piano recital of unusual interest was 
given by Evelione Taglione, pupil of 
Ethel Leginska, at Jordan Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 1. It was the Bosto! 
début of the young pianist, who was t 
have been assisted by her teacher in : 
performance of a Stravinsky Suite and 
Ornstein’s “Valse Buffon” for four hands 
Illness at the last moment prevented M' 
Leginska’s appearance. Miss Taglione 
therefore omitted these compositions a1 
played the remainder of the announced 
program—works by Bach, Mozart, Orn 
stein, MacDowell, and Chopin. For 0! 
so youthful, Miss Taglione plays w!' 
unwonted power, reveling in rich sono! 
ties and punctuating accents. She ha 
the dramatic instinct, the impressionis' 
flair, as her performances of the O 
stein works a the Chopin Sonata i! 
Minor indicated. Fleetness of techn! 
she possesses, too, but there is at t! 
an unbridled haste which further sea 
ing will no doubt temper. 

The annual concert by the Bradt 
Academy Music Faculty, in aid of 
Endowment Fund, was held in Jo 
Hall on Feb. 3, under the managen 
of Joseph Boetie. Laura Littlefield, 
known to her Boston audiences thr 
her appearances in concert and with 
Boston Symphony, sang a group of s' 
with notable finish. Harrison Potte! 
Boston, pianist, played a group of Pp! 
solos: Marie Nichols, violinist, ple: 
with a group of violin pieces, and F) 
erick Johnson, organist, displayed 
skill in a number of organ solos. 
four artists joined in a performance 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” The proceeds 
the concert, which was well atte! 
will be turned over to the Endown 
Fund of the Bradford Academy. H. ! 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The People’s Music League, which has 
heen doing excellent work in giving 
music of the best for people of moderate 
means, has determined, as I believe you 
have reported, to go a step further and 
encourage the American composer, of 
whose very existence there is some doubt 
in the minds of certain of our leading 
critics. The League will not only give 
a number of compositions by Americans 
put will present the composers them- 
selves to the people. A concert will be 
given Sunday, Feb. 12, when the Ameri- 
can composer will interpret his own mu- 
sic, or will be assisted by another artist. 
Among those who will appear are Walter 
Kramer, Louis Gruenberg, |I‘red Jacobi 
and Deems Taylor. 

Now I would suggest, in order to make 
the affair memorable, that the People’s 
Music League engage a barker from 
Coney Island, who could appeal to the 
audience in characteristic fashion as 
follows: 

“Here we are, ladies and gemmen! All 
alive and kickin’, the American compos- 
ers! This great aggregation has been 
collected at vast expense for one night 
only! Come in! Come in! Come 
in! And see ’em! This is no Barnum 
fake! They have not been exhibited be- 
fore! They have not appeared before 
the crowned heads of Europe! 

“Yes, ma’am! We feed ’em at 6:30! 
Concert begins at 8:30! Come and see 
the great American Composers and hear 
em perform! All alive! All alive! 

“No, miss! They will not appear in 
tights. That feller over there is Louis 
Gruenberg, who won the thousand dol- 
iar Flagler prize for the best symphonic 
poem, produced by Walter Damrosch, en- 
titled ‘The Hill of Beans’! And _ this 
‘eller, ladies and gemmen, is Fred 
Jacobi, an American from ’Frisco, once 
Was an assistant conductor at the Met! 
His works have been played by the great 
‘ymphonie orchestras! He lives right 
here! And this, ladies and gemmen, is 
YJeems Taylor, who was discovered and 
assoed by Reinald Werrenrath, the 
“reat singer, when Taylor was editor 


‘r an electrical paper! Taylor is now 


\.¢ renowned musical critic of the New 
‘ork World! And that there handsome 
“ver, over there, with the tortoise-shell 
pias is Walter Kramer, connected 
& musical paper, whose songs are 
ng sung all over the world, even by 
inclad natives of the South Sea 
» many of ’em are cannibals! 
» in! Greatest show on earth! 
'y, don’t pinch Mr. Kramer’s legs, 
stuffed. 
. e up! Come up! 
‘Oo, ma’am! Babies in arms and pet 
a will not be allowed at the con- 
you can bring your chewing 
d vanity bag! 
the whole bloomin’ show is free! 
ik of it—FREE!” 
x * 
Ruffo, or more properly Ruffo 
red Ruffo (he changed his name 
ony) sat with me at lunch at 
the other day. Ruffo still shows 
ms of the sickness which kept 
n the boards of the Metropolitan 
ne he was to appear in “Ernani.” 
ep ere some critics who suggested 
seis feared the réle. Nonsense! I 


T 
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don’t think Ruffo fears anything on this 
earth. That’s his type. One critic sug- 
gested that he backed out because he 
didn’t consider the part suited to him. 
Well, he has sung it since, and won a 
triumph. He still shows some slight 
signs of the sickness that incapacitated 
him for a time. 

Incidentally Ruffo expressed his ad- 
miration for Chaliapine, the great Rus- 
sian bass, and said that he recalled his 
appearance in “Don Quixote” which was 
a remarkable performance. He also 
said that the Russian not only designed 
all his own costumes, but took particular 
pains that they should be historically ac- 
curate. 

By-the-bye, that is one of the distin- 

guishing characteristics of our friend 
Ruffo, who is very particular about his 
costumes. Turning suddenly, Ruffo 
asked me what I thought of the present 
conditions in Russia, what would be their 
possible influence on the political, indus- 
trial and social life of the world. He 
also spoke about conditions in Italy, and 
of the terrible taxation there, instancing 
his own case, where the tax officers had 
come and valued his property, furniture 
and pictures at four times what he had 
paid for them, and forced him to pay 
taxes thereon. It made him feel, he said, 
that if he had his life over again, what 
with the trouble of servants, he would 
have two rooms with white walls and 
plainly furnished. He seemed to think 
that communism would have the effect of 
leveling us all down, and that it would 
be impossible to lead anything like the 
old social life of former years. 
_ I told him that I thought the effort to 
institute communism in Russia was not 
the will of the Russian people, but was 
supported by a small minority of idealists 
and fanatics who were dominating the 
situation by repression and by arresting 
and imprisoning even socialists and 
others who were virtually of their think- 
ing but who might venture the slightest 
criticism of what was going on. It was 
unsafe to be seen talking to anyone sus- 
pected of opposing -the Soviet govern- 
ment. In other words, the existing 
régime was supported by pure terrorism. 
Under such conditions, music, drama and 
the arts could not possibly flourish. 
What the outcome would be was difficult 
to determine. 

There had been in Russia, I said, two 
revolutions; one, that of the industrial 
population against capital out of which 
came the Bolshevik and the Soviet sys- 
tem, the other, the agricultural revolt of 
the peasants who had each obtained their 
quota of land and would never be dis- 
posed to give it up for communistic pur- 
poses. Perhaps the result of it all would 
be the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment of a socialistic character such as 
they had in France. To-day, though, 
much would depend upon what Germany 
would do, for Germany was undoubtedly 
going to exploit Russia to the limit. In- 
deed, she had done so even during the 
régime of the czars. 

What Ruffo thought of my conclu- 
sions, I don’t know, for he had to rush 
and catch a train for Philadelphia to 
sing there. He bewailed the fact that he 
had to leave the city of brotherly love 
after the opera to land back in New 
York at three in the morning which, he 
said, was “horrible.” 

* + % 


Great excitement was caused the other 
day in operatic circles by a picture in 
one of our daily papers showing Rosa 
Ponselle of the Metropolitan celebrating 
her twenty-fifth birthday with a party 
in her apartment. Among those present 
were the noted tenor Martinelli, the bari- 
tone, De Luca. and Titta Ruffo. Now it 
was not the fact that the lady’s birth- 
day was being celebrated to emphasize 
her exact age, nor that she had on the 
occasion a number of distinguished ar- 
tists to assist at the celebration, but that 
from the picture it looked as if all of 
them had something of that which is 
prohibited under the Volstead act, and 
now everybody in the operatic world is 
asking, “Where did they get it?” 

* * * 


It was not my fortune to attend the 
premiére of Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys,” but I 
went the other evening and thoroughly 
enjoyed myself because of a most charm- 
ing performance, very well sung on the 
whole, acted with spirit, with mise en 
scene of excentional artistic charm. 
Franklv, I think the publie ought to be 
rrateful to Gatti not only for producing 
this work, but for the manner of the 
production. They certainly ought to go 
and hear it. 

The opening of the 


second act is a 


dream. The scene itself appeals to you. 
Joseph Urban has painted a most ef- 
fective and beautiful set. The corps 


de ballet, most tastefully costumed, gave 
a delightful incidental dance, arranged 
by Otokar Bartik; after which Benia- 
mino Gigli held up the show. This he 


_ did because of the opportunity to sing 


some very tuneful and appealing music. 
He made the most of it and sang with 
such charm, such delicacy, such beauty 
of tone, as to bring down the house. 
The applause continued, continued, con- 
tinued, and continued, while Hassel- 
mans, who was conducting con amore, 
held his baton in the air evidently un- 
decided as to whether he should or 
should not break the rule against en- 
cores at the Metropolitan. Certainly, if 
we was an occasion when the rule 
night have been broken, it was then. 
One thing was definitely settled, the very 
big hold Gigli has on our opera-going 


public. The réle of Margared was 
finely sung sung by Rosa Ponselle. 
Frances Alda looked charming as 


Rozenn, and sang with great charm. The’ 


duet between the two ladies was most 
effective. 

Now here is a beautiful, a poetic and 
finely given opera of which some critics 
spoke in guarded terms of approval, 
others indeed went so far as to say that 
they did not think very much of it. As 
my good friend Billy Guard said in the 
foyer afterwards, “Why should you dis- 
dain a troufled paté, because it isn’t 
roast beef?” 

Why should we not be grateful to 
Gatti for giving us a work of such charm 
which was so greatly enjoyed by the 
audience instead of meeting his fine ef- 
fort, his endeavor to please the public, 
with carping criticism because Lalo’s 
opera is not on a level with “Tristan 
and Isolde,” “Aida,” ‘“Carmen” or 
“Faust”; but if it is not, it certainly has 
a charm of its own as the violet has 
though it is not the rose or the lily. 

* + * 


Apropos of the critics. One of their 
troubles is that they hear too much, and 
that is why they are loathe to accept 
anything new or out of the rut. That is 
perhaps why “Cavalleria,” now given al- 
most every week, lay for a year and a 
half on Ricordi’s desk in Milan, that is 
why Schubert’s best songs were not pub- 
lished until after he had passed, why 
“Carmen” was a failure at its first pro- 
duction, why Wagner met opposition 
from the Germans who to-day adore his 
memory, and why my dear old friend 
Colonel Mapleson, then in command of 
her Majesty’s Theater in London, hesi- 
tated to give “Faust” because there was 
a devil in it. so was afraid to anger the 
church people, and tried out the Soldiers’ 
Chorus at a ponular concert. That went 
with such a rush and bang that he gave 
the opera. We know what followed. 

* * * 


The other day, I wrote you about the 
artists, who, though suffering grave dis- 
ability, still go through with their work 
smilingly before the public, to collapse 
afterwards. 

This reminds me of what that distin- 
guished artist, Muratore, went through 
in order to keep faith with Mary Gar- 
den. though, as you know, he had al- 
ready handed in his resignation to her, 
and said he would not sing with her 
again. It had been whispered that he 
would fail her at the last moment, and 
so would not sing with her in “Carmen” 
and force the onera to be changed. I 
knew Muratore better. He is not only 
a great artist, but a great gentleman. 
How ridiculous and unkind the reports 
were about him was shown by the fact 
that he not only sang, but immediately 
thereafter had to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis which will, I regret to 
say, probably put him hors de combat 
for a time. 

- * * 

The story comes from Berlin that 
American students are missed by the 
Berlin teachers. There used to be from 
three to four and five thousand young 
Americans in Berlin, mostly studying the 
piano. As to the number of teachers, I 
believe there are over 50,000 who are 
now wringing their hands because life 
there is hard. They used to depend on 
the influx of Americans mostly, and some 
English. 

Tt is diffienlt for me to sympathize much 
with the Berlin teachers. In the first 
place, if a student paid the price of 
some noted personage, she did not get 
him, what she got was the Vorbereiter. 
that is, some talented pupil who paid 
for his own lessons that way. In the 
next place. the attitude of many of the 
teachers toward their yvoung women 
students was, to say the least, auestion- 
able. During your editor’s public ex- 
nosure of the conditions in Berlin that 
nrevailed prior to the war with regard 
to young students, he was furnished with 


information which when given out from 
the public platform led to the holding 
of indignation meetings there. But he 
stood his ground—you see he had the 
goods, as they term it. 

* * * 


Another London critic is bewailing 
musical conditions in the English metro- 
polis. I refer to a recent article by 
Robin Legge in the London Daily Tele- 
graph in which, speaking of the famous 
Royal Philharmonic Society, he says 
that “It is not reaping the reward that 
should be its due and there is great dan- 
ger of its collapse within a short time 
if it cannot obtain a wider financial sup- 
port than it has now. This is another 
example of the increasing cost of orches- 
tral concerts and the numerical stand- 
ard of the audience not increasing with 
the extra cost. Albert Coates and Ham- 
ilton Harty were the conductors in the 
earlier season of the year, and worked 
hard to make matters attractive, but for 
some reason not easy to understand, 
there has been for a long time what 
seems to be a kind of dead-set at Coates 
which, being apparently personal, could 
not have been particularly beneficial to 
the Society.” 

Well, if things went hard for Coates 
in London, they are going much better 
and easier for him in New York, which 
is but another proof that the cultural 
center has been transferred, as I have 
told you before to this city from Europe. 
Here artists will find not only dollars but 
appreciation of their merit. Meanwhile, 
we have sent them dear Walter Dam- 
rosch to show what we have in the way 
of conductors and enliven the columns 
of the London papers with verbal bombs 
whose explosions will fill their columns 
with protests for weeks to come. 

* * * 


Someone asked me the other day where 
Toscanini is and whether he is still liv- 
ing. He is still living and is conducting 
at the Scala at Milan which ancient 
opera house has been, you know, ex- 
tensively altered and improved. It 
needed a general cleaning up. When I 
was there shortly before the war, I 
thought it spacious, but one of the 
dingiest auditoriums I ever was in. The 
upholstery on the seats would have dis- 
graced a little American country theater. 


* * * 


A dispatch to the New York Herald 
on Monday tells us that critics of the 
Lloyd George government are poking fun 
at the proposed Genoa Conference of 
Nations for the reason that M. Diag- 
haleff, now in London, has announced 
that he is taking his Russian ballet 
with the artists of the Alhambra Music 
Hall to Genoa for the season beginning 
early in March. : 

This is what the London Morning Post 
has to say: “The visit of the ballet may 
work wonders. We do not know if 
Premier Poincaré has a passion for danc- 
ing, or if Secretary Hughes is an ad- 
mirer of Tchaikovsky, but if this hap- 
pens to be the case, they will now un- 
doubtly come to Genoa.” ~~ 

Such criticism is, in my opinion, un- 
kind. There should be sympathy for 
great statesmen when they meet to dis- 
cuss matters of world import. Such 
men need recreation, and being mostly, 
if not all, in the bald head class, where 
can they find recreation more suitable 
than with the ballet? Surely, after a 
strenuous day in conference when their 
brains have been strained to the utmost, 
you would not expect them to go to a 
symphony concert. What could enable 
them to recover their mental poise bet- 
ter than to see Signora Twinkletoes 
doing her high kicking surrounded by 
the lovely ladies of the ballet whose age, 
however, is generally uncertain. In my 
judgment, such conferences should al- 
ways be accompanied by a ballet as the 
most appropriate form of recreation for 
hard-tried statesmen. 

aa * * 


Mary Garden was the guest of the 
Lotus Club the other evening; the first 
woman to be so honored. She was called 
upon for a speech, in which she said: 
“Great roles go on always, no matter 
how badly they are sung or produced.” 
Incidentally, she patted herself on the 
back by saying that out of fifteen or 
twenty réles she created, only two have 
died. She expressed her agreement with 
the critics that she was not a singer, she 
was acreator. She also said that it was 
one thing to sing a réle, another to create 
a role. 

Otto Kahn, the distinguished head of 
the committee that runs the Metropoli 
tan, was present, and having informed 
Mary that she is a great creative genius 
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and apostle of beauty, all of which she 
knew before, brought his oratory to a 
conclusion by saying that Mary has a gift 
to succeed in everything she touches, but 
God only knows what she would touch 
next. He also suggested that she might 
be a senator from Illinois. 
Isn’t that rather hard on Illinois? 


* * 8 


Some of the critics seem astonished 
that Rosa Raisa should have won a tri- 
umph in the reproduction of Puccini’s 
“Girl of the Golden West.” That, I al- 
ways considered, was a good play some- 
what spoiled by Puccini’s music, though 
in spots the music is very fine and ap- 
pealing. 

At the lady’s first appearance here I 
made up my mind that she is one of the 
great ones. And why should she not be? 
This Russian Jewess went through trage- 
dies, pogroms, and heaven knows what 
else in her own country, so she came to 
us an artist of the first rank with a won- 
derful voice, great dramatic power and a 
personal charm that is irresistible. If 
there be truth in the old adage that the 
finest gold must come through the hot- 
test fire, it is shown in the artistic stature 
of this beautiful and talented woman. 

* o* * 


Mme. Ney is a pianist who has made 
quite some success in her public appear- 
ances here, but unfortunately for her, 
the reporters have got at her, and so she 
is quoted as saying that “our papers 
print -foolishness; that is why they are 
laughed at in Europe.” 

She is also quoted as saying that be- 
cause we are a young people we listen to 
music with something of the fresh spirit 
of a child. Then she took another crack 
at us because we don’t half appreciate 
Walt Whitman, though he was known in 
Germany many years before he began to 
be appreciated here. 

_ The interview, however, was empha- 
sized by her good husband, Van Hoog- 
straten, who said, as he pointed to the 
trolley cars going by; “Imagine a musi- 
cian living here. It would be difficult 
to be a great composer in America.” 

Then he spoke of Schubert walking 
through the quiet streets of Vienna. 
That was all right in Schubert’s time, 
but recent cable reports of riots and dis- 
turbances in Vienna would suggest that 
our life here is peace and quietness itself 
even with the trolleys compared with 
what is going on in the dear old Kaiser- 
stadt. 

Incidentally, Mme. Ney’s success here, 
the splendid tributes paid her by the 
press, and the enthusiasm of her audi- 
ences rather give the lie to all she said 
about us, unless we are to conclude that 
we are applauding because of our igno- 
rance and not because of our knowledge 
of what is good music. 

* oe * 


“Say it with flowers!” 

That is how they said it the other night 
to Stransky when he conducted the Phil- 
harmonic for the last time this season, 
as he is about to go to Europe for a holi- 
day. Bodanzky and Mengelberg, the 
guest conductors, will, as you know, suc- 
ceed him. 

In acknowledging the floral tributes, 
Mr. Stransky said that he was happy to 
tell us that he is coming back next sea- 
son, which his many friends will be re- 
joiced to hear. 

There are those who say he has earned 
his holiday, and, indeed, that it is neces- 
sary for him to go abroad to recover his 
musical equilibrium after presenting so 
many works by American composers. 

Stransky’s success with the Philhar- 
monic involves more than being a good 
drill master, a good musician, a good 
conductor, and being on good terms with 
his orchestra. It means that he has had 
the tact as well as the ability to keep his 
following increasing and loyal. This 
means the possession of those social quali- 
ties which appear to be necessary in such 
an organization. Stokowski of Philadel- 
phia possesses them, and that is one of 
the reasons for his great success. 

Just so long as there is always a big 
deficit, it is necessary for the conductor 
of a symphonic society to be in social as 
well as musical and business relations 
with his supporters. That was one of the 
reasons why the late Theodore Thomas 
was finally forced to leave New York for 
Chicago after he had done so much good 
work here. Thomas, while he was a fine 
conductor, and really led the musical life 
of New York City at the time, was un- 
fortunately of a somewhat cold tempera- 


ment. He never seemed to appreciate 


what the Steinways and others of his de-- 


voted friends did for him. He took it all 
as his due or the due of the cause he 
represented, and thus when the annual 
deficit became greater, he was forced to 
go to Chicago, where he established an 
orchestra that is to-day one of the great 
features of our American musical life. 

One cannot too often repeat the story 
how Thomas, in a critical situation, when 
he was urged to give moxe popular music, 
replied, “I am not going down to the 
people, I will bring the people up to me.” 
That he did, and if New York has pro- 
gressed as it has done in its appreciation 
of the works of the great masters, we can 
go back to Theodore Thomas, give him 
the credit and say, “You had much to do 
with it. We honor your memory.” 


* * ” 


Hans Kronold, the old-time musician 
and ’cellist who died the other day, and 
who was known to hundreds and thou- 
sands of people, left his family in very 
straitened circumstances. That really 
was the tragedy of Kronold’s life. A fine 
musician, a ’cellist of superior ability, he 
was disposed to offer his services to all 
those who appealed to him He played 
at a great number of concerts for charity 
and responded every time when some so- 
cial organization requested his services. 
He would go even on long journeys at his 
own expense to help out some musician 
who was giving a concert when he knew 
he would not get a dollar, and thus it 
was that though he worked hard and was 
always before the public, he earned very 
little money. Nothing, indeed, commen- 
surate with his work. Evidently, he was 
not a good business man, as indeed few 
musicians are. 

They say that plans, under the au- 
spices of the Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, at 105 West Fortieth 
Street, are being made for a benefit con- 
cert to raise some funds for his family. It 
is to be hoped that something practical 
will be done. We raise hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for poor musicians on the 
other side who have aroused our sympa- 
thy. Surely, we can raise a few thou- 
sand dollars for the family of a man who 
gave his whole life for the cause of 
music, never refusing when his help was 
needed. If only one small fraction of 
those for whom he played for nothing will 
come forward now, his family need not 
despair. 

It would be a reflection upon our honor 
if they had to. 

* * 

Vladimir Heifetz, Russian pianist, is 
here, and has recently been relating his 
experiences to a reporter of the Sun. He 
made a trip: ‘ring the winter of last year 
to Russia. ' nen he was anxious to leave 
the country. The question was how to 
get out under the conditions that pre- 
vailed. So he and some others got an 
old freight car, fitted it up with cots and 
a stove and persuaded railway workers 
to attach the car to a train They told 
the authorities that they wanted to go to 
the provinces to give entertainments for 
peasants and soldiers. They did give 
entertainments, and that is how they 
got their food. 

The company, besides Heifetz and his 
wife, included actors, singers, violinists, 
a juggler, a ballerina, a sword swallower 
and fire eater. They also had an im- 
presario named Toplitzky, a capitalist’s 
son. He joined them because he wanted 
to reach his family in Poland. He 
couldn’t perform on anything or sing, 
but he could talk, so that made him an 
impresario. 

Toplitzky proved to be a bonanza, for 
he was able to get among the peasants 
and secure food which they could not get 
even with their money, that is, with the 
Bolshevik currency. 

They had painted a big poster for the 
outside of the car which showed they 
were giving concerts all over Russia free. 
That was their passport. Now and then 
they were hard up for food, especially 
at one time when all they could get was 
a live pig and some black bread. After 
they had traveled quite some distance 
they ran into a lot of soldiers who wanted 
to take the car and throw them out. 
Then they started to perform. The bass 
and tenor sang two different songs, the 
juggler juggled, the sword swallower had 
breakfast, while Heifetz played a violin 
with only two strings. This cacophony 
so enchanted the soldiers that they for- 
got to put them out. 

Heifetz, however, didn’t tell us some of 
the things that are going on in Russia 
to-day. He didn’t tell us that there is no 
such thing as freedom of the press, that 
there is no such thing as personal lib- 
erty, that when the peasants raise a crop 
they are permitted only to retain enough 
for their own sustenance, the rest is 
taken for communistic purposes and that 


is one of the reasons of the famine now 
prevailing there. The peasants only 
raise enough for themselves. Heifetz did 
not tell us how a poor peasant woman 
was arrested simply because she had not 
declared her possession of a few pieces of 
silver plate that had been an heirloom 
in her family. He did not tell us how a 
young girl was arrested and imprisoned 
for repeating something that she had 
heard about a counter revolution. He did 
not tell that Russia to-day is in the grip 
of a terror which is beyond anything 
that ever existed under the czars. 

There are a good many people, how- 
ever, who will tell you that the Soviet 
government is the only thing that saves 
Russia from anarchy to-day. ca 

Mebbe! Incidentally, who is Vladimir 
Heifetz ? rae 


What’s this story about Jeritza having 
been asked by a certain paper to pay $500 
for a write-up and when she declined was 
bitterly attacked? 

What’s the name of the paper? 


* * ® 


My hat goes off to a certain young man 
by the name of Umberto Rota, a tenor, 
in Italy, who has developed a knowledge 
of feminine psychology. Realizing that 
he was comparatively unknown, and that 
consequently his concert would not bring 
in sufficient to keep him in food for more 
than twenty-four hours, he inserted an 
advertisement in the personal column of 
a Roman paper which stated that “an 
independent man of good appearance and 
excellent health desires to marry a young 
woman even if poor. Will be in the stage 
box of the Adrian Theater on Saturday.” 
This he signed with his name. There 


was nobody in the stage box, bu: :, 
house was crowded with the pre: jeg 
women in town. Presumably, they v¢), é 
also as poor as they were pretty } p 
they had all paid to get in, so Um oy, 
Rota sang before an enthusiastic | 44). 
ence and has enough for three m 2 
day for some time to come. 

a” Ed * 


Writing of tenors reminds me 
Giovanni Martinelli has broadene:: 4); 
recently. He is making friends 0. -siqq Sel 
of the opera house and becoming 4 ne; 4, 
icanized. All of which is good fo: hig on 
future prespects. heate) 
As one result of his expansion. the Fie 
Police Department, in the person of | 9». ati 
missioner Enright, has made him a =, 
ber of the force, in recognition o° }j, enn 
courtesy in singing for them. So Martin. el 
elli is now a full-fledged New Yor: jo. Sn 
liceman. e er 
This gives him certain privileges ; ae 
only can he wear a uniform and carry g — 
night stick, but he has the power ¢) get ime"? did 
even with any of those who may incur his’ pon 
displeasure. ose 
Thus, he may arrest dear Papi, the con. Shy 
ductor, should dear Papi let him in \ a thew 
when he is about to deliver one 0° his oe 
best arias. On occasion he may arrest Ga the : 
members of the company should they sing 7 
false notes, but think of the joy should ond A 
he get off the pitch, of being able to rt of ¢ 


arrest himself, says your bove all 
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Brass Instrument Study Neglected, 
Says Patrick Conway, Bandmaste 
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Rudiments of Performer’s Art 
Often Unlearned, Says New 
Director of Ithaca Band 
School—Importance of 
Phrasing—Value of Knowl- 
edge of Music Arrangement 
to the Conductor 


Pea CONWAY, prominent band 
conductor, believes that the training 
of the performer on brass or reed in- 
struments should be as careful as that 
on the better-known virtuoso stringed in- 
struments. Mr. Conway, who was re- 
cently chosen director of the new School 
of Band Instruments to be affiliated with 
the Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, N. Y., 
next autumn, asserts that players of the 
former instruments too often lack even 
the fundamentals of their craft. 
“Having learned to produce a few 
notes,” the bandmaster declares, “and 


‘equipped with a union card, the young 


instrumentalist considers himself a full- 
fledged musician. In my experience as 
visiting conductor of organizations, and 
as an army director of music at a Texas 


encampment, I was amazed to discover 
that many performers had learned only 
how to make notes. 

“The greatest fault in band perform- 
ers, I have found in many cases, is their 
ignorance of phrasing. They have been 
instructed in producing tones, but not in 
the evaluation of notes. A playing style 
and, of course, the cultivation of an ex- 
cellence of tone, is one of the things we 
will try to impart at our Ithaca school. 
For this purpose, it will be part of our 
policy to have courses of instruction 
given by well-known visiting artists. 
There is no better method of instruction 
than the imitative. If a student has be- 
fore him a definite style of artistry, that 
is more valuable than a thousand pages 
of instruction. 


Schooling in Ensemble Work 


“Practical training in ensemble play- 
ing will be given through a permanent 
band for students, which I shall conduct. 
Playing in groups, co-operative working 
in response to a conductor’s beat, is a 
highly specialized form of instrumental 
playing, of course, and offers greater 
difficulties in certain ways than does 
solo work. 

“Then we shall have a department of 
transcription and arrangement for band 
and orchestra. This will be in charge 
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Patrick Conway, Director of the School of 


Band Instruments of Ithaca Conservator) 
Inder th 


of Frank R. Seltzer of the Philadelphia Hifhe best 
Orchestra. The value of a knowledge Hi" rec 
of this sort of arrangement will be ap- 

parent in varying the répertoire in the BEN} 


; 06 Fie 
case of aconductor. The program which —— 
does not contain an operatic excerp' 
misses an important and almost univer- 
sal note of appeal. The ‘Lucia’ Sextet !s 
the most common instance, often 4!- 
ranged for two cornets, three trombones 
and a ‘baritone’ horn. The assignme?' 
of the orchestral string parts to t 
higher reeds, the flutes, oboes, clarinet 
and bassoons, makes possible the incl 
sion of a great variety of better mus 
the band répertoire. The numbe 
good compositions for band produced ®! 
nually is exceedingly limited, when 
pared to the output for voice, pian: 
orchestra.” 

The Conway Band, which won 
place at the Pan-American Expos! 
will be heard in its usual summer *' 
sons as heretofore. The conductor 
however, give annual spring and fall 
cert seasons in Ithaca at Stewart P 
at which time visiting soloists of 
will be invited to give “master *~ 
sions at the Band School. Associ." 
with Mr. Conway in the faculty of 
school are Ernest F. Pechin, head 0! 
brass department, and Sam Evanson 
Clarence Page, heads of the reed de} 
ment. The school is to open in Sept 
ber. R. M. Ff 
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seitling Down to New Order 


Under the old régime the Maryinsky 
heater Was under strict bureaucratic 
ntrol. The artists, as well as the rest 
the staff, having been given by the 
yolution the unlimited right of self- 
termination and self-government, 
turally ran amok at the beginning. 
tunately, the wrangling among the 
ferent groups of workers and_ the 
ctatorial tendencies on the part of the 
bhordinate employees, such as _ Stage 
rpenters, property men, electricians, 
c, did not reach the point where they 
reatened the stability of the organ- 
ation. This may be accounted for in 
rt by the non-interference of the 
pvernment and the absence of outside 
essure directed toward fostering 
fnite political partisanship. Further- 
re, it may be due to the tactful be- 
bvior toward the opera house on the 
it of the Union of Art Workers, and, 
hove all, to the administrative skill of 
e director of the Academic State 
eaters, Civil Engineer Ekskuzovich. 
is man showed great devotion to the 
era houses, unlimited energy, a genius 
r organization and a_  diplomatist’s 
il]. Acting as a middleman between 
e Government and the operatic com- 
nies, he was able, little by little, to 
neentrate in his own hands the entire 
nomic and administrative power, as 
ll as the financial apparatus of the 
era houses. Under his guidance these 
titutions passed from a chaos of in- 
rnal autonomy through the phases of 
llegiate administration into the sub- 
dination of all the parts and groups 
one person appointed by and respon- 
ble to the Government, namely, the di- 
‘tor of the Academic State Theaters. 


Emil Cooper at the Maryinsky 


Ekskuzovich has enjoyed the advan- 
ge of having an able collaborator in 
e person of the talented and energetic 
mductor Emil Cooper. The latter is the 
lof the opera. He is in charge of 
e répertoire and he directs the most 
portant performances. The Maryin- 
y owes to Cooper’s energy both the 
istic discipline and the fine musicianly 
ality of the work. His efforts are di- 
ted toward a steady improvement of 
e execution. In selecting the réper- 


ire he insists upon the careful study 


d reproduction of the  master- 
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pieces bequeathed to Russian music by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

The répertoire of the Academic Opera 
House includes such operas and ballets 
as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snegourotchka,” 
“The Maid of Pskov,” “The Legend of 
the Invisible City of Kitezh,” “Sadko,” 


“Czar Saltan,” “A Night in May,” and 


the “Czar’s Bride”; Glinka’s ‘“Russlan 
and Ludmilla”; Tchaikovsky’s “The 
Queen of Spades”; Igor Stravinsky’s 
“Petrouchka” and “The _ Fire-Bird”; 
Glazounoff’s “Raymonda”; Moussorg- 
sky’s “Boris” and “Khovantchina”; 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” and Serov’s 
“The Power of the Enemy.” Four of 
these are given with new costumes and 
stage sets, brilliantly designed. The 
costumes and settings for the Serov work 
were done by Kustodieff; “The Fire- 
Bird” was handled by the painter, 
Golovin; and Alexander Benois is re- 
sponsible for “Petrouchka” and “Queen 
of Spades.” 


Tchaikovsky Expresses People’s 
Soul 


Benois’ work on the “Queen of Spades” 
will stand as a milestone in the history 
of Russian opera. His settings have for 
the first time brought forth and empha- 
sized the tragic essence of the com- 
poser’s conception, and the mysticism of 
doom with which this incomparable 
music is instinct. The setting for the 
bed-chamber of the Countess embodies 
the fascination of magic and solves the 
mystery of the concepts of such men as 
Hoffmann, Edgar Allen Poe and Dos- 
toyevsky. Indeed, it spells the secret of 
the city of white nights, the Petrograd 
of Pushkin and of Blok. His stage deco- 
rations have revealed the unsuspected 
depths of the strangeness and the sor- 
row of Tchaikovsky’s music. 

It is noteworthy that in the throes of 
the crisis which the Petrograd in- 
tellectuals are now undergoing they find 
themselves drawn toward Tchaikovsky. 
His sorrow is their sorrow, and his joy 
their joy. The idle discussions as to 
whether Tchaikovsky is a national com- 
poser can have only one solution, when 
the effort to popularize operatic music 
among the workers and sailors of Petro- 
grad has shown that they were im- 
pressed chiefly by Tchaikovsky’s operas 
and perhaps also by Moussorgsky’s. 

Simultaneously the art of another 
great Russian composer of operas is find- 
ing its way into the consciousness of 
the masses. This is Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
His music, fundamentally optimistic, and 
suffused as it is with Slav mysticism, 
carries into life joy, light, and the savor 
of tonal beauty. All evil, this music 
seems to say, is helpless in itself, and 
its dominion is transitory. Our exist- 
ence is not yet ripe for Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s art. Now we are only learning to 
know him and forming the habit of 
listening to his music and analyzing it. 


Répetoire Is Conservative 


There are no new movements in the 
field of Russian opera. The youth is 
under the spell of instrumental music 
and especially under the influence of 
Scriabine’s genius. There is no place in 
the opera houses for modern music, in- 
asmuch as their répertoire is academic 
and conservative. As for the Little 
Opera House, formerly the Mikhailov- 
sky Theater, designed for comic opera 
and opera of a chamber style, it has so 
“ar failed to realize our hopes of it. The 
execution reveals the inspiration of an 
ardent and youthful company, but there 
is hesitancy and inconsistency in select- 
ing the répertoire, which is, after all, 
mediocre. It is sufficient to say that 
Mozart’s operas are absent from the 
répertoire of all the Petrograd opera 
houses. The decline of Wagner’s vogue 
is particularly striking. The only one 
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Operatic Activities in Petrograd Disclosed 


er Russian Affairs Is Lifted 
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of his operas to be given during these 
years is “Die Walkiire,” but the execu- 
tion is admirable, for the company of 
the Theater of Opera and Ballet includes 
such artists as the famous Russian 
Wagnerian tenor, Yershov, the bass 
Bosset, the cantatrice Yermolenko- 
Yuzhina, and others. 

In concluding this survey of the 
activity of the opera houses of Petrograd 
it must be stated that until lately 
Chaliapine -has exercised a tremendous 
influence at the Mikhailovsky Theater, 
inasmuch as he did a great deal of the 
work connected with it. The popularity 
of the great singer has grown to colossal 
proportions. His art has achieved con- 
tact with the working masses of the 
capital, thus increasing his audience in 
a large new way. 
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Glebov’s Exposition of Musical 
Conditions in Soviet Russia will be 
continued in the Feb. 18 issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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TORONTO QUARTET GIVES 
FIRST CONCERT PROGRAM 





String Players Feature Works by Mozart 
and Schumann—‘“Aida” Heard 
in Concert Form 


TORONTO, CAN., Feb. 4.—The Philhar- 
monic String Quartet, a new Toronto 
organization, made its initial appearance 
at the Canadian Academy of Music on 
Jan. 28. It is composed of Harry Ada- 
skin, first violin; Manny Roth, second 
violin; Milton Blackstone, viola, and 
George A. Bruce, ’cello. The program, 
attractively played, included Mozart’s 
Quartet in G, two ancient Scotch tunes 
arranged by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” and 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet in E Flat, in 
which the piano part was well played by 
Colin McPhee. 

Verdi’s “Aida” was presented in con- 
cert form by the Toronto Operatic 
Chorus at Massey Hall on Jan. 21 under 
the baton of J. A. Carboni. The part of 
Radames was sung by Redferne Hollins- 
head, tenor, formerly of Toronto, who 
had not been heard here since he went 
to New York three seasons ago. Mrs. 
Louise Rickard, contralto, sang well in 
the roéle of Amneris. Mme. Winifred 
Lugrin-Fahey displayed a soprano voice 
of-fine quality in the music of Aida. The 
other soloists were Isabel Jenkinson, 
Joseph O’Meara, W. R. Curry, I. Levine 
and Harry Lightbown. The chorus was 
very effective, and the orchestra under 
the direction of Reginald Stewart did 
excellent work. 

Lada appeared in a program of dances 
at Masonic Hall on Jan. 28 under the 
auspices of the Women’s Music Club. 
She danced effectively to the music of 
Cui’s “Orientale,’ Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance No. 6, and Chaminade’s “Sere- 
nade,” One of the most popular fea- 
tures of the evening was “The Musical 
Snuff Box” to music by Liadoff. The Trio 
Francais, which consists of Jean Nes- 
teresco, violinist; Hatden Shepherd, 
‘cellist, and Vere Cory, pianist, played 
the dance music, and also gave other 
numbers. 

An interesting musicale in aid of char- 
ity was given at Rosary Hall by Paul 
Hahn, ’cellist; Frederick Manning, bari- 
tone; Dr. Norman Anderson, organist; 
Dr. W. E. Tindale, violinist; Harold Hol- 
gate, pianist, and Perle Chelew, Louise 
Hammall, Maude Parsons and Mrs. J. 
Arnold Raymond. W. J. B. 





Samoiloff Entertains for Chaliapine 


A farewell luncheon was given by 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, voice teacher, at his 
Carnegie Hall studios, on Jan. 29, in 
honor of Chaliapine. The luncheon was 
followed by a reception, attended by 
more than 100 guests, among them 
prominent musicians and journalists. 





Marie Jeritza, soprano of the Metrc- 
politan Opera Company, will make her 
first American concert appearance at 
Symphony Halli in Boston during March. 
She will later be heard in concert in 


Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Cincinnati. 


ANNOUNCE CONCERTS 
FOR CARUSO FUND 


Imposing List of Artists to 
Join in Metropolitan and 
Hippodrome Benefits 


Concerts at the Metropolitan Opera 
House and the New York Hippodrome 
by formidable aggregations of opera 
singers and concert stars have been an- 
nounced by the executive committee of 


the Caruso American Memorial Founda- 
tion for the benefit of the foundation 
fund on the afternoons of Sunday, Feb. 
19 and Sunday, Feb. 26, respectively. 
The Hippodrome concert will occur on 
the eve of Caruso week, designated to 
begin on the tenor’s birthday anniver- 
sary, Feb. 27. - 

The Foundation committee has an- 
nounced for the Metropolitan concert a 
list of artists including Lucrezia Bori, 
Geraldine Farrar, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Jeanne Gordon, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Rosa Ponselle, Mario Chamlee, Giuseppe 
Danise, Giuseppe de Luca, Adamo Didur, 
Beniamino Gigli, Orville Harrold, José 
Mardones, Giovanni Martinelli and Leon 
Rothier. The accompaniments will be 
furnished by the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra under six conductors, Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, Artur Bodanzky, Louis 
Hasselmans, Roberto Moranzoni, Gen- 
naro Papi and Giulio Setti. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan em- 
phasized the unprecedented character of 
the occasion and declared that the con- 
cert was an expression of the interest of 
the Metropolitan and its artists in the 
plan for a practical and appropriate 
tribute to the great tenor. The pro- 
gram is now being prepared by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, manager of the Metro- 
politan and will be “of wide popular ap- 
peal rather than of especial solemnity 
as a program best adapted to a concert 
in memory of Caruso.” 

The list of artists who have announced 
their intention of appearing at the Hip- 
podrome includes: Harold Bauer, Sophie 
Braslau, Julia Claussen, Elena Ger- 
hardt, Emilio de Gogorza, Hans Kindler, 
Edward Lankow, Ernest Schelling, Jos- 
eph Schwarz and Reinald Werrenrath. 
The performance will be under the direc- 
tion of Mabel R. Beardsley. 

Emilio de Gogorza, the committee an- 
nounced, has pledged to the fund the pro- 
ceeds of a concert to be given by him at 
the Blackstone Theater in Chicago on 
March 5. A series of benefit recitals and 
concerts have been announced in Atlanta, 
Ga., where they were organized by Col. 
W. L. Peel, chairman of the Atlanta Mu- 
sic Festival Association and member of 
the Caruso Fund executive committee. 
It is intended that the Caruso memorial 
week shall be devoted to concerts all over 
the country to raise money for the Ca- 
ruso Foundation. 








Following her recital at Providence, 
R. I., on Feb. 5, Alice Nielsen, soprano, 
has journeyed to North Dakota to give a 
recital at Jamestown on Feb. 13. 
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Vienna Opera Achieves Record for Variety of 
Répertoire Despite Great Economic Confusion 
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IENNA, Jan. 26.—Despite Mates 

ing economic conditions there has 
never been more activity in the musical 
world than this season. Opera is being 
given at two houses with répertoire more 
diverse and international in scope than 
is being offered in any other city in the 
world. In this respect and in the num- 


ber of recitals, concerts and lectures 
Vienna offers the student of music un- 
surpassed facilities. A single week at 
the Staatsoper, formerly the Imperial 
opera, and the Volksoper included very 
good productions of Pfitzner’s ‘Pales- 


trina,” Strauss’ “Elektra,” Verdi’s 
“Otello,” Puccini’s “Madama _ Butter- 
fly” and “Bohéme,” Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” 


Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable,” ‘“Car- 
men,” “Martha” and two Wagnerian 
operas, surely a representative assort- 
ment which touches on a wide range of 
operatic schools and periods of develop- 
ment. 

Among. recent notable performances 
was that of Rudolf Ritter, who came as 
guest artist from the Stuttgart opera 
to sing in “Palestrina.” The excellent 
cast included as well Kiurina, Bauer- 


Pilecka, Kittel, Mayer, Duhan and 
Gallos. Elsa Strohlendorf gave a fine 
performance recently in “Robert le 


Diable” and Leo Slezak was excellent in 
“Otello” in the réle in which he has 
won much fame. 

In addition to the opera there are sev- 
eral active orchestras, a score of cham- 
ber music organizations, which have al- 
ways flourished in Vienna, and innumer- 
able recitals. But the wealth of music 
is not without its drawbacks, for much 
of it is of inferior quality and many 
foreign artists, well known here eight 
years ago, are not returning because the 
rate of exchange makes such ventures 
unprofitable. Here as in Berlin, and 
virtually every central European city, 
there has been a flood of complimentary 
seats which has lowered the quality of 
the audiences. 


New Wellesz Symphonic Work 


Among recent concerts of note was 
that of the Philharmonic under the baton 
of Wilhelm Furtwangler of the Berlin 
Staatsoper, who conducted an excellent 
program, including a first performance 
of Egon Wellesz’s new symphonic work, 
“Vorfriihling,” a serious composition of 
sound scoring and great pictorial beauty 
done in the modern idiom. Furtwangler’s 
best readings were given to the “Flying 
Dutchman” overture and _ Strauss’ 
“Zarathustra.” Parts of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Sadko” were also played. Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, played on the same pro- 
gram the F Minor Concerto of Reger, 
over which he and Furtwingler seemed 
to have some difference of opinion as to 
rhythm. Kathe Rantzau and Lorenz 
Hofer sang a duet from “Messalina.” 

Grete Sdédermann, soprano, and Karl 
Richter, tenor, of the Royal Opera of 
Stockholm were heard in a joint recital 
of fine quality recently. The program 
was devoted to operatic arias and in- 
cluded as well some interesting Swedish 
folk-songs admirably sung by the so- 
prano. Alexander Manhart furnished 
accompaniments of unusually fine 
quality. 

In an evening of sonata music, the 
sisters Elsa and Bally Stein, violinist 
and pianist respectively, played a new 
sonata by Leland A. Coffart, a Dresden 
composer. The violinist of the pair gave 
a notable preformance of this and sev- 
eral classic sonatas, characterized by 
playing of temperament and intelligence. 
Friederich Buxbaum, ’cellist, was the 
soloist on a program given by the 
Hakoah Orchestra under the baton of 
S. Braslavsky. He played with great 
fire and clarity of phrasing a concerto 
by Monn. The orchestra gave a par- 
ticularly fine reading of the Beethoven 
Fifth Symphony. Another ’cellist who 
gave a recent program of great distinc- 


tion was Carlos Olivarez, a Spanish 
musician, who displayed a brilliant 
technique. 

Friederich Lillienthal, violinist, was 
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the soloist on a program of. trio music 
for piano, ’cello and violin given by Otto 
Schulhof and Anton Barthimé with his 
assistance. The entire evening’s music 
was of excellent quality. 


D’ Albert in Recital 


One of the interesting events of, the 
week was the piano recital given by 
Eugene d’Albert, who was heard after 
an absence of several years from the con- 
cert stage here. The performance 
varied from brilliant to mediocre play- 
ing. The program included works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Lizst, Schubert, Chopin, 
Debussy and Albeniz. 

Alina Cervi, soprano, displayed a voice 
of clarity, freshness and beauty of tone 
in her recent recital. The program in- 
cluded songs and arias ranging from 


Pergolesi to Puccini and limited to 
Italian composers. Compositions by 
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ey were tie pew relief of a strictly 
classic program given by Albertine 
Steudner-Welsing, pianist, recently. She 
played with assurance and a scholarly 
intelligence. 

Paul Hindemith, the new solo ’cellist 
at the Staatsoper, played with distinc- 
tion the Dvorak Concerto on a program 
given by the orchestra under the baton 
of Franz Schalk, who has been respon- 
sible for many fine orchestral perform- 
ances at the opera during the season. 
On the same occasion Dr. Schalk gave a 
fine reading of the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony. 

Among other artists who have been 
heard here recently in programs of more 
than usual merit are Alma Moodie, 
violinist; Barbara Kemp, _ soprano; 
Albertina Rasch, in a notable program 
of dances, and Nicola Zec, bass, of the 
Staatsoper, in an operatic program. 
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New Works by Young Compocers Given 
Hearings by Paris National Society 
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ARIS, Jan. 28.—The recent concert 

of the National Society, which pre- 
sents new works by young composers on 
each program, last week offered first 
auditions of a string quartet by Robert 
Siohan, a group of new songs by M. J. 
de la Presle, and a sonata for piano and 
violin by S. de Rohozinski. The quartet, 
admirably played by Yvonne Astruc, 
Isnard, Maseu and Maréchale, revealed 
an agreeable style coupled with consid- 
erable originality and flashes of genius. 
It was well received as a work of dignity 
and genuine merit. The songs of de la 
Presle, entitled “Heures d’Eté,” and 
based on the verse of Samain were like- 
wise delightful, possessed of haunting 
melody and written with elegance. The 
new sonata was less estimable and be- 
trayed a wondering purpose on the part 
of the composer who in his eclecticism 
has been confused by too many models. 
On the same program Ricardo Vines, an 
excellent pianist, again displayed the 
delicacy and splendor of his talent in in- 
terpreting such works as the “Scénes 
d’Enfant” of Frédéric Mompon, and com- 
positions of de Falla, Albeniz and De- 
bussy. The program also included a 
Barcerolle of Roland Manuel, sung by 
Mme. Romanitza of the Opéra and a 
mediocre symphonic work entitled “Mas” 
by M. J. Canteloube. 

Save for the Moliére tercentenary cele- 
bration which offers slight musical inter- 
est in the revival of the Lully ballets, 
nothing of unusual interest in the world 
of music and the theater occurred during 
the past week. At the Opéra Comique, 
the production of Mozart’s “Don Juan” 
has been hailed as one of the finest pro- 
ductions ever seen in Paris. Some of the 
best artists of the organization have 
been recruited for a cast which includes 
Vanni-Marcoux, Yvonne Gall, Aline 
Vallandri, Marguerite Carré, Louis Ca- 
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OSCOW, Jan. 8.—Activity in the 

world of music and the theater con- 
tinues to increase here at an amazing 
rate. Theaters which had been closed 
or were taken over by the State during 
a long period following the revolutionary 
upheaval are now being operated with 


profit in a series of répertoire perform- . 


ances which include operatic and dra- 
matic masterpieces by authors of a dozen 
nationalities. The trend is not in the 
least national although Russian opera 
and new plays by contemporary Russian 
playwrights are included in the bills. 
Alexander Glazounoff, besides retain- 
ing his place as head of the Petrograd 
Conservatory, has occupied the post of 
head of the Department of Music in the 
Commissariat of Education for more 
than two years, and has conducted a 
group of concerts by the State Symphony 
in Moscow during the early season. 
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Busy Sunes of Opera and Ballet i in 1 Moscow 
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zette, Dupré and iia Marguerite 
Roger, called to fill the place of Mme. 
Carré, who retired from the cast for 
several performances recently, sang with 
extraordinary success the réle of Zerline 
and received an ovation at the close of 
her first performance. At the Opéra, 
the only new production of interest 
within the past two weeks is Février’s 
“Monna Vanna” with Marthe Chenal in 
the title réle. The soprano brought to 
the part great physical beauty and a fine 
dramatic interpretation. 

Alexandra Balachova and her partner 
Victor Smolzoff, both former members 
of the Ballet Russe, have joined the 
dancers who are appearing in numbers 
here. The pair are meeting with con- 
siderable success in performances at the 
Femina Theater. At the same time the 
Sakharoffs, Alexandre and Clotilde, are 
dancing at the Mogador and the Swedish 
ballet is drawing crowds to its bizarre 
entertainment at the Champs-Elysées. 
Much discussion has been aroused and 
threats of action by the authorities have 
been made over the scanty attire of the 
leading male dancer in the Darius Mil- 
haud ballet, “L’Homme et Son Désir,” 
which the Swedish company is presenting 
as their piéce de résistance. 

The Capet String Quartet at the Salle 
Gaveau played with distinction recently 
quartets by Brahms, Debussy and Bee- 
thoven. The Poulet String Quartet 
played at the Debussy-Ravel festival at 
Agricultural Hall in a program which 
included numbers sung by Mlles. Dettel- 
bach, and Micheline Kahn and Blanquart, 
Cahuzac and Olive. 

The committee appointed to undertake 
the erection of a monument to Massenet 
is headed by Gustave Charpentier and 
includes Bruneau, Henri Cain, Heugel, 
Paul Milliet, Moret, Louis Schneider and 
Charles Silver. 
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A review of the <del of a single 
week in December gives an idea of the 
extent of activity in music and the 
drama in the Russian capital. At the 
Theater of Musical Drama, formerly the 
Imperial Opera, “Eugéne Oniegin” of 
Tchaikovsky was produced; at the 
Forum, Dargomizky’s “Russalka”’; at the 
famous Art Theater, Lecoq’s “La Fille de 
Madame Angot’”’; at the Musical Com- 
edy, “The Dollar Princess” and “The 
Count of Luxembourg” by Lehar. In ad- 
dition to these productions the Russian 
Ballet, which is enjoying a revival, is 
responsible for some fine programs in 
conjunction with the opera and at spe- 
cial performances. 

The first half of the opera season 
embraced a great many operas of the 
Italian school as well as fine perform- 
ances of “Die Walkiire”’ and “Tristan 
und Isolde.” 


Humorous Compositions 


of T. C. Sterndale-Benn. j; 


Amuse London Audie ice 
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London Illustrated News 


T. C. Sterndale-Bennett, Young English 
Composer, Who Played the Accompani. 
ments at a Recital of His Works in 
London, Photographed Outside the Con. 
verted Tram-Car Residence He Occupie- 
at the Seashore While Working 


ONDON, Jan. 26.—One of the most 


delightful of recent recitals was that 
given by T. C. Sterndale-Bennett in Ae 
lian Hall with the assistance of Geory 
Baker, tenor, and Felix Salmond, ’cellist, 
in a program of his own compositions 
Most of the numbers were of a fantasti 
and humorous nature and gained im 
mensely by having the composer himself 
at the piano. Mr. Sterndale-Bennett i 
responsible for a great many of the songs 
heard at London recitals and recently 
finished a series describing the lives of 
strange animals such as the “sulch” 
which lives in the bath and is responsible 
for the sucking noise heard when thé 
water runs out: the ‘“Woolla-woolla” 
which lives in the chimney and moans 
when the wind blows and the “soozeltoo” 
which has difficulty in keeping its halo on 
straight during a high wind through 
Heaven. Both Mr. Baker and Mr. Sa 
mond were excellently equipped artisti- 
cally for a program of such music and 
sent away a large audience in the high 
est spirits. 








Widow of Leschetizky Carries on Work 
of Husband in Paris 


PARIS, Jan. 21.—That the great peva 
gogic work of Théodore Leschetizky 
to be continued is signified by the ope! 
ing on Jan. 1 of the Leschetizky Institute 
of Piano, under the personal direction 0! 
Mme. Leschetizky, widow of the famous 
maestro, who died in Austria in 1"! 
Born Marie Gabrielle Rosborska, Mm 


Leschetizky comes of a distinguished Po J 


lish family and for several years | 
ous to her marriage to the pedag 
was associated with him in Vien! 
pupil and assistant teacher. She 
peared widely in concerts on the 
tinent and in England before the 
Like most Poles, she is a fluent ling 
She has associated with her John H 
American pianist and teacher, wh: 
a pupil of her husband for a nt 
of years and has more recently 

member of the faculty of the So 
of Musical Art in New York. B 
the artists’ classes and private le 
the institute is offering cours¢ 
theory, harmony and composition: 
semble playing and recital appear: } 
special summer courses for teachers, 

work with trained assistants unde! 

personal supervision of Mme. Les 

zky and Mr. Heath for less adv: 


pupils. 


BRUSSELS, Jan. 28.—Mme. Paul S$) 
wife of the director of the Monnai¢ 
been elected to the Senate. She i 
daughter of Paul Janson, the Bs 
radical. 
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British National Opera Approaches Reality 
As Artistic Forces Join Hands to Give Support 


PILI LIT EPeeT ECHL a tT 


I ONDON, Jan. 28.—The movement 
4 jaunched some months ago by a 
group of operatic artists and enthusiasts 
under the name of the British National 
Opera Company has begun to assume 
proportions of genuine importance and 
to enlist the backing and advice of some 
of the most prominent figures of British 
musical life. Its plans, now more or 
less definite, and its finances, assured for 


a time at least, were discussed at a meet- 
ing last week which enlisted the active 
support of Sir Hugh Allen and Claude 
Aveline of the Royal College of Music; 
Sir Alexander MacKenzie of the Royal 
Academy of Music; Kenneth Barnes, ad- 
ministrator of the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, and Mrs. Mary Davies of 
the University of Wales. All these in- 
dividuals pledged the backing of their 
respective institutions in building up not 
only a national opera company but a 
national opera tradition which would en- 
courage the training of artists of a high 
quality to fill the ranks of the company 
which it is now believed will attain the 
proportions of a national and permanent 
institution. 

Plans were set under way for enlisting 
the co-operation of all the artistic forces 
of the United Kingdom and for estab- 
lishing a system of prizes to encourage 
national expression in opera—“some- 
thing more essentially British and more 
natural than ‘mythological trilogies’ and 
the like,” to quote Sir Hugh Allen. Mean- 
while contracts are being completed for 
engagements of the company in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds and _ other 
provincial cities during the spring. The 
organization will present a London sea- 
son in the early fall. 

Among the musical events of the week, 
Dr. Richard Strauss’ second Albert Hall 
concert with the London Symphony 
takes the first place in interest. Again 
with Ethel Frank, the American soprano, 
as soloist, he conducted a program of 
his own works before a large audience 
which manifested much enthusiasm. His 
conducting is not extraordinary and he 
brought to his own compositions no more 
than Sir Henry Wood and Eugene 
Goossens have brought to them. Miss 
Frank again gave a distinguished per- 
formance. Dr. Strauss will leave shortly 
for Vienna. 

The other guest conductor of the week 
was Walter Damrosch, of the New York 
Symphony, who led the London Sym- 
phony (working overtime lately) in a 
bonged. Hall program which included 

he Seventh Symphony of Beethoven and 

\int-Saéns’ Third Symphony in C 
Mi nor. The readings given by Mr. Dam- 
rosch were essentially scholarly and in- 
telligent and his work won the thorough 
approval of a large audience. Guil- 
hermina Suggia, ’cellist, played the 
H: Concerto as soloist on the same 
program. 


Coals Conducts Fine Russian 
Program 


One of the most delightful orchestral 
‘rams of the season was given by 
Albert Hall Orchestra under the 
n of Eugene Goossens, who devoted 
ntire afternoon to works of Russian 
sers—Rimsky-Korsakoff, Scriabine, 
insky, Glazounoff, Moussorgsky and 
line. Pouishnoff, the Russian pian- 
played Rachmaninoff’s Concerto in 
nor with great brilliance and dash. 
as truly a festival afternoon for 

of Russian music. 
0 works of Szymanowski, a Taran- 
ind “La Fontaine d’Aréthuse,” for 
had first hearings on the recent 
am of the Classical Concert So- 
vhen they were excellently played 
ly d’ Aranyi. The compositions did 
use the audience to a pitch of en- 
asm and were gene ‘rally considered 
and “strong.” Miss d’ Aranyi did 
ve so good a performance in the 
Sonata and in a Beethoven Sonata 
She played with Leonard Borwick. 
anist came much nearer the spirit 
two works in his fine interpreta- 
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The Spencer Dyke String Quartet and 
the Ladies’ String Quartet gave notable 
performances of classical chamber music 
during the week. Both organizations 
have considerable followings which show 
a justly enthusiastic appreciation of their 
programs. 


Joy Smith, pianist, gave neat and 
fluent interpretations of Bach at her 
Aeolian Hall recital and played with 
more spirit and feeling groups by 
Brahms and Schumann. She suffered 
from a nervousness which marred — 
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of the program. Cedar Paul gave an- 
other recital of songs of the Hebrides, 
which she sang without accompaniment. 
Her singing is of high quality and her 
method of interpretation possesses a 
singular charm. 


“The Beggar’s Opera,” still on its suc- 
cessful run, was revised recently and 
new music written by Frederic Austin 
inserted. The success of the experiment 
remains in doubt, but the music of Mr. 
Austin is charming and in character 
with the piece. Among the novelties 
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Double Keyboard Piano Used with 


Success in London Recital Trials 


THELEN 
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Wide World Photo 


Emanuel Moor, Inventor of the Duplex-Coupler Piano, at the Keyboard of the Instrument, 
the Possibilities of Which Were Recently Demonstrated in London 


ONDON, Jan. 28.—Recent demonstra- 
tions of the new double keyboard 
piano, invented by Emanuel Moor, at 
recitals in Aeolian Hall have shown the 
practical and artistic values of the in- 
strument for concert uses. Professor 
Donald Tovey gave at Oxford and here 
recitals in which he achieved remark- 
able effects. 
The piano, save for the double key- 
board, is outwardly the same as any 
grand ane Close above the usual full- 


Uo 


Milan Hails *‘Rigoletto”’ 


sé ’ 


ILAN, Jan. 25.—Verdi’s “‘Rigoletto’ 


was revived at La Scala last night 
under the baton of Toscanini with splen- 
did new settings by Santoni. The per- 
formance was one of high excellence in 
every respect, Galeffi in the name-part, 
creating a furore. Lauri Volpi as the 
Duke and Toti Dal Monte as Gilda both 
sang splendidly. The performance was 
hailed as “the return of Verdi” for al- 
though “Falstaff” has already been sung, 
this is the Verdi close to the hearts of 
most of the opera goers. The audience 
taxed the theater to its capacity. A fea- 
ture of the performance was the Fortuny 
dome which makes possible the greatest 
variety of lighting effects. “Falstaff” 
and “Parsifal’ were the other operas of 
the week. 

At the Dal Verme, “Bohéme,” “Caval- 
leria” and “Pagliacci” and the ballet 
“Excelsior” held the boards, and at the 
Careano, Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” con- 
ducted by the composer, was the princi- 
pal attraction. 


compass piano keyboard, it has an up- 
per manual. The two manuals are not 
separated by a space like those of an or- 
gan but lie close together. Also the 
white keys of the lower manual have a 
step at the back, close under the corre- 
sponding white keys of the upper, which 
brings them up to the level of the black 
keys. It is thus possible to play glis- 
sando chromatic scales at the back of the 
lower keyboard. By a very simple sys- 
tem of bent levers the upper keyboard 
are an octave higher than the lower. 


seen 


Albert Spalding. the American violin- 
ist, who has not been heard in Milan for 
some time, was hailed as one of the fore- 
most violinists of the day at his recent 
concert here. His playing, with André 
3enoist, of Enesco’s F Minor Sonata, was 
particularly applauded. 

Johann Koncz, a young Hungarian vio- 
linist, created a very favorable impres- 
sion in recital in the auditorium of the 
Conservatory under the auspices of the 
Sindicato Milanese dei Cronisti. Mr. 
Konez used a famous violin given by 
Chopin to Paganini. In the same hall, 
Adele Mazzucchelli-Bignami, violinist, 
and Leandro Criscuolo, pianist, were also 


heard in recital. Last night at the 
Lyceum, Signorina Serapide, violinist, 
and the tenor Sernicoli were heard in 


joint recital. . 

MADRID, Jan. 27. —Royo Villanova, a 
deputy, with the support of several col- 
leagues, has demanded that Tomas 
Breton, the composer, be allowed to re- 
tire from his post as director of the Con- 
servatory upon full pay. 
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introduced is a country dance founded 
on “Old Sir Simon the King” and a 
version of the renowned old “Lillibulero.”’ 

“Princess Ida” is the last of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas to join the now 
complete list of revivals at the Princess 
Theater. A new singing actress, Wini- 
fred Lawson, appeared with success in 
the title réle. The other parts were 
taken by members of the company which 
is responsible for one of the musical de- 
lights of the London season. The set- 
ting and costumes are particularly not- 
able and were designed by Bridges 
Adams and Percy Anderson, respec- 
tively. 

Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre Dame 
de Paris, was heard recently in an ex- 
cellent recital in Westminster Abbey. A 
collection was taken for the British Em- 
pire Fund for the restoration of Rheims 

Cathedral. 
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Seittiaations to Benefit 
by Italian Theater Tax 


|S go Jan. 13.—By a decree passed on 
Dec. 10. taxes collected by the State 
on public spectacles, will be used for the 
assistance of institutions of public bene- 
fit. Only sueh institutions as are rec- 
ognized legally are to be included in 
the subsidy and no one institution is to 
receive assistance more than once in any 
one year. 

Verdi’s 


Costanzi, 


“Falstaff” was given at the 
the night before last, before 
an immense audience. The title-réle was 
assumed by Taurino -arvis, who 
achieved a personal triumph. Mr. Parvis 
was a member of the Metropolitan forces 
for several years a decade or so ago. 
Other singers in the cast included: Gilda 
Dalla Rizza, Linda Pasini, Blanco 
Sadun, Maria Willaume, the tenor An- 
gelo Minghetti, and Teofilo Dentale, bass. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. At the 
dress rehearsal the previous day, a num- 
ber of prominent musicians were present 
by invitation, including: Zandonai, Mon- 
temezzi, Pizetti, de Sabata and Respighi. 
Last night, Zandonai’s “Francesca da 
Rimini” was given at popular prices, 
conducted by the composer, the singers 
being Rinolfi in the name-part, Michele 
Fleta as Paolo and the baritone Mau- 
geri as Gianciotto. After the third act 
the artists and composer were accorded 
an ovation, Zandonai being called before 
the curtain seven times. 

Concerts this week have been given by 
Ghita Lenart, soprano; Alfredo Tuzzoli, 
pianist, and Etrusca degli Amodei, 
mezzo-soprano. The last two appeared 
in joint recital at the Sala Sgambati 
where they were given a cordial recep- 
tion by a large audience. 


Tunis Has Concert and Opera 


TUNIS, Jan. 22.—The Foyer Musical 
recently gave a third symphony con- 
cert for the benefit of the orphans of 
the Aisne department in France. The 
orchestra, under M. Paulet, gave fine 
readings of the “Magic Flute’ Overture 
and works of Schumann and Debussy. 
Jeanne Courtelin, pianist, was heard in 
an exceptionally fine interpretation of 
the Saint-Saéns second concerto. At the 
Municipal Theater “Gismonda” has been 
added to the répertoire with the tenor 
Eduard Fraikin as the feature singer. 

3RUSSELS, Jan. 25. Yet another piano 
with a double keyboard is offered as the 
invention of Pierre Hans, a Belgian mu- 
sician and engineer. The instrument is 
designed to do away with the black 
notes and is claimed by the inventor 
to have many admirable features cal- 
culated to aid in interpreting works of 
great technical difficulty. 

BAYREUTH, Jan. 27.—Plans for a Wawr- 
ner festival in 1923 have been announced 
definitely following the conclusion of an 
agreement between Siegfried Wagner 
the Festival Foundation and Richard 
Wagner Association of Germany. Per- 
formances will be given of “Parsifal,” 
“Meistersinger” and “The Ring.” 





BUDAPEST, Jan. 24.—Erno Dohnanyi 
was heard recently in a piano recital of 





great excellence. In the same week, 

lly ess, violinist, and Emil Sauer, 
Willy H l t, and Emil Sauer 
pianist, also gave recitals of more than 


usual merit. 
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“BACK TO ABBOTT AND NEVADA TO 
FIND THE EQUAL OF 


MACBETH 


SAYS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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| NORTH AMERICAN 


Coloratura singing of a loveliness, 
purity and flexibility that have not 
been heard in Philadelphia in 
many a day made _ Florence 
Macbeth’s recital one of the really 
notable events of the musical sea- 
son. 

Despite her youth, Miss Mac- 
beth has finished authority of style, 
her tone production is flawless and 


THE INQUIRER 


Miss Macbeth was enabled to show 
in a very impressive and convinc- 








ing manner the refinement of her 
style, the perfection of her art and 
the brilliance of her technique. 


As most opera and concert goers 
are aware, she has a voice of much 
beauty, clear and pure and singu- 








larly resonant, all of whose possi- 
bilities have been developed by a 
careful cultivation, and which is 
employed with taste and skill and 
an appreciative intelligence. 


As for the fluency and clarity 
and correctness with which Miss 
Macbeth delivered the florid bra- 
vura passages in her selections 
one’s praise must be unreserved. 
To find her equal in these respects 
among our native artists one must 
go back to the now distant days of 
Emma Nevada and Emma Abbott. 





FLORENCE MACBETH 
Coloratura Soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association 











she has a charming informality of 
manner that quite captivated the 
audience. 

Her instant change from full 
voice to mezzo voce was perfect, 
and the tricky intervals were taken 
with absolute certainty of pitch. 
When she trills, it is a real trill and 
not merely a “shake,” and her 
singing of the Polonaise from 
‘‘Mignon” was brilliant, and allur- 
ing in tone as well, with two chro- 
matics that might be envied, but 
not approached, by certain color- 
aturas of vast reputation such 
as 2 














| THE PUBLIC LEDGER 








Her voice is light and clear and true and it flexibly obeys her will in the florid exercises of the 


coloratura singer’s repertoire. 
songs and the facility she revealed in executing them. 


She gave her audience much pleasure alike in the choice of her 
A platform manner of unaffected ease and 


intimacy enhanced the impression made by the songs themselves. 











EVERY CONCERT DATE BOOKED FOR THE THIRD SUCCESSIVE SEASON 





SAMUEL GENEEN, President 








BALES Management: NATIONAL CONCERTS, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Philharmonic Choir of Bloomington, 
Ill., Gives Yearly “‘ Messiah” Concert 
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)ratorio Performed by Local 
Artists Under’ Bergen’s 
Baton — Chorus Makes 
Presentation to Conductor, 
Now in Third Year with 
Society 


LOOMINGTON, ILL., Feb. 4.—The 
Philharmonic Society of this city 
rave its second annual presentation of 
Handel’s “Messiah” at the High School 


\uditorium on Jan. 18 to an audiencce 
estimated at more than 1000 persons. 
The chorus numbered nearly 200, and 
inder the virile leadership of Alfred 
Hiles Bergen, sang with life, precision, 
and intelligence. The entire perform- 
ance was given by local artists. Mrs. 
Harry Admire, soprano; Maurine Gib- 
son Mason, contralto; C. Roy Atkinson, 
tenor, and Harold Dale Saurer, bass, 
were soloists and they achieved a suc- 
cess worthy of professional singers. Mr. 
Saurer is a vocal teacher, and the other 
members of the quartet are soloists in the 
various churches of the city. A number 
of highly-trained singers sang with the 
chorus. The accompaniment was fur- 
nished by two pianos played by Mabel 
Jones Pitts and Mrs. James Reeder. 

At the close of the last rehearsal, Mr. 
Bergen, who is serving without any as- 
sured remuneration, was presented with 
a watch by his admirers in the chorus. 
This is Mr. Bergen’s third year as con- 
ductor of this society. He is also con- 
ductor of the Association of Commerce 
Glee Club, and has recently accepted the 
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See toes 








Alfred Hiles Bergen, Conductor of Bloom- 
ington Philharmonic Society 


leadership of a choir in Milwaukee. Mr. 

Bergen has composed “Flanders Field’ 
and numerous other songs. 

_ The officers of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety are: Dr. John S. Reece, president; 
Mrs. James Reeder, vice-president; L. 
Wilcox, secretary, and Frank Rice, 
treasurer. 

Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” will 
probably be given in the spring. 
C. E. S. 





TWO NEW SOCIETIES 
ON CLEVELAND LIST 


Chamber Music Club and Choir 
Appear—Recitals and 
Opera in Week’s Events 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 6.—Two new 
organizations have increased the list of 
musical societies in this city. One is the 
Mozart String Quartet, which made its 
first appearance at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art on Jan. 29, and the other 
is the Madrigal Club, which began its 
public career with a concert on Jan. 31 
at the Hotel Statler. 

The members of the quartet, who 


showed themselves to be skilled musi- 
cians, are Herman Rosen, first violin; 
Isador Roman, second violin; Quincy 
Porter, viola, and Aaron Bodenhorn, 
cello, all of Cleveland. They played Mo- 
zart’s Quartet in C and a Beethoven 
Quartet. 

Alfred F. Arthur is the conductor of 
the Madrigal Club, which comprises fifty 
voices, and has been formed to present 
a cappella choral music. At its first con- 
cert works of English composers of the 
generation of Barnby and Leslie made 
up most of the program. J. Garfield 
Chapman, violinist, and Ruby B. Chava- 
lier, pianist, were the assisting soloists, 
and Mary Zweidinger Stanton, the club’s 
accompanist, was at the piano. 

The Cleveland Opera Company gave 
De Koven’s “Highwayman” and Balfe’s 
“Bohemian Girl,” the latter in the clos- 
ing half of the week, which began on Jan. 
30. The director and organizer of the 
undertaking, Francis J. Sadlier, a local 
baritone, appeared to advantage in both 
productions, his voice and acting being 
admirable indeed. There was also excel- 
lent singing by Frances Foskette, so- 
prano, as Lady Constance, and Handel 
Wadsworth, tenor, as Dick Fitzgerald, 
in “The Highwayman,” and by Edith 
Fletcher, soprano, as Arline, and Sara 








2” Frederic Warren 


Ballad Selwyn Theatre, N. Y. C. 


Concert Sunday Evening, Feb. 19 
at 8:20 
Ruano Bogislav, Pauline Bonelli, 
Richard Bonelli, George Rauden- 
bush, 


Meta Schumann at the Piano. 





Mason & Hamlin Piano. 








Requa Vick, contralto, as the Gipsy 
Queen in Balfe’s work. An article on the 
Cleveland Opera Company will be found 
on another page in this issue. 

Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and Florence 
Macbeth, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, were heard in joint recital 
at Masonic Hall on Feb. 1. Though the 
audience was disappointed by the last- 
minute announcement of the withdrawal 
of Percy Grainger, originally scheduled 
to appear with Mr. Casals and Miss Mac- 
beth, the concert was highly successful. 
Mr. Casals’ program included the Sam- 
martini Sonata in G Minor; “Larghetto 
Lamentoso” by Godowsky; numbers by 
Bach and Schubert, and the delightful 
“Song of the Spinning Wheel” from 
Fauré’s incidental music to “Pelléas and 
Mélisande.” Miss Macbeth sang attrac- 
tively the Polonaise from 'Thomas’s 
“Mignon” and many other interesting 
numbers. She showed praiseworthy self- 
command in a trying juncture when the 
audience was frightened into leaving its 
seats by a flurry of smoke from a fur- 
nace. 

Edith Bennett, soprano, a Smith Col- 
lege graduate, who has recently entered 
the concert field, was heard in recital on 
Feb. 2 in the Hotel Statler. The audi- 
ence cordially applauded the artist after 
her opening number, an aria from “Ales- 
sandro nelle Indie’ by Puccini The 
Smith College Club of Cleveland, of which 
Mrs. Warren S. Harden is president, at- 
tended in a body. The concert was under 
the management of Kathryn Pickard. 

The Letz Quartet, comprising Hans 
Letz, first violin; Edwin Bachman, sec- 
ond violin; Edward Kreiner, viola, and 
Horace Britt, ’cello, gave a program of 
chamber music on Jan 30. In the Brahms 
Quartet in B Flat and a Haydn Quartet 
the players proved themselves excellent 
interpreters of chamber music. A rather 
small but interested audience vigorously 
applauded the artists. G. G. I 





Rockford, Ill., Welcomes Mme. Namara 


RockFrorpD, ILL, Feb. 4.—Marguerite 
Namara, soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association was received with marked 


cordiality on the occasion of her appear- 
ance at the Rockford Theater on the 
evening of Jan. 18, at a concert under 
the auspices of the Art Club. Her pro- 
gram was carefully selected. “The Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” was well chosen as 
the opening number. A group of three 
songs, “My Lovely Celia,” “Loch Lo- 
mond,” arranged by Kreisler, and “Mat- 
tinata,” by Leoncavallo, were given with 
much beauty of tone. Other groups in- 
cluded songs by Grieg and Sibella and 
the Waltz Song from “Bohéme.” It was 
perhaps in the operatic numbers that 
Mme. Namara’s voice found the best op- 


portunities. “At the Well,” by Hage- 
man, and “All for You,” by Martin, were 
followed by an_ encore, Novello’s 
“Thought of You.” For the last number 
the singer played her own accompani- 
ment. Applause recalled her and she 
added “Annie Laurie.” 


MONTREAL HONORS 
SAINT-SAENS’ NAME 


Grenadier Guards’ Band Gives 
Memorial Concert—New 
Glee Club Formed 


MONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 4.—A Saint- 
Saéns Memorial Concert was given here 
on Jan. 29, in His Majesty’s Theater, by 
the band of the Canadian Grenadier 
Guards, conducted by J. J. Gagnier, and 


under the business management of C. C. 
Lamontagne. A crowded house showed 
its appreciation of the excellent interpre- 
tations of “Le Déluge” and “Phaéton.” 
Bertha Crawford, coloratura soprano, 
revealed the clear qualities of her voice 
in the “Caro Nome” aria, in a Cadman 
number and in two compositions of 
Saint-Saéns in which she especially im- 
pressed her audience. Much interest at- 
tached to the playing of “Priére,” the 
’cello composition heard at the compos- 
er’s funeral. M. Danserau played the 
composition, accompanied by F. H. Blair. 

A new glee club has been organized 
in the east end of the city under the 
direction of Richard Berry, organist of 
St. Mary’s Anglican Church. 

Marcel Hubert, a youthful French 
’cellist, and his sister, Yvonne, pianist, 
made their first American appearance in 
Montreal, under the management of Ber- 
nard Laberge. Mr. Hubert played a 
difficult program with skill and genuine 
musicianship. His sister also pleased the 
audience by her ability. 

Arthur Kauffman, blind war veteran, 
gave a song recital in the Ritz-Carlton 
recently. Mrs. R. J. Needham, soprano, 
and Jean Grant, contralto, assisted in 
the program. Emil Taranto also played 
several violin compositions, accompanied 
by J. E. F. Martin. 

Greek Evans sang for a week at the 
Imperial Theater, winning much ap- 
plause by his virile singing. 

John Steele, tenor, gained many new 
friends in Montreal, when he appeared 
recently at the Princess Theater in a 
program of songs. 

Leo-Pol Morin, the French-Canadian, 
pianist, who has been studying in 
France, will soon return here to tour the 
Dominion under the management of Mr. 
Laberge. 

The local Highland Society celebrated 
the anniversary of Burns’ birth recently. 
Mrs. John Anderson, Ruby McCullock, 
W. J. Stephenson and Donald McLeod 
contributed solos, and a band of pipers 
from the Royal Highland Regiment of 
Canada participated. H. F. 











Manchester People’s Symphony in Second 
Concert 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. 4.—Mozart’s 
“Jupiter’’ Symphony was the feature of 
the program given by the People’s Sym- 
phony, conducted by Rudolph Schiller, at 
Legion Hall on the morning of Jan. 28. 
Delibes’ “La Source” Suite, the “Sylphs’ 
Ballet” from Berlioz’ “Damnation of 
Faust,” and Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” 
Overture were also played. This was 
the orchestra’s second concert of the sea- 
son. 


Gruenberg at Work on 
a New Symphonic Poem, 
“Isle of Enchantment”’ 





Louis Gruenberg is now completing a 
symphonic poem entitled “The Isle of 
Enchantment,” which is to be a com- 
panion work to “The Hill of Dreams,” 
his symphonic poem which was awarded 
the 1921 Flagler prize for the best or- 
chestral work by an American composer 
submitted in that competition. “The Isle 
of Enchantment” may be heard this sea- 
son. “The Hill of Dreams,” which had 
its first performance under Walter Dam- 
rosch on Oct. 23 at a New York Sym- 
phony concert at Aeolian Hall, was given 
on Jan. 6 and 7 by Rudolph Ganz at the 


pair of concerts of that week of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, where it had 
a splendid reception. 

Mr. Gruenberg has recently opened a 
studio in Carnegie Hall, where he is 
coaching singers in concert and opera 
répertoire, giving instruction in piano 
for advanced players and also teaching 
composition, with special attention to or- 
chestration. A large part of his time 
is devoted to composing, and a new work 
which he has completed, two sets of 
“Polychromes” for piano, will come to its 
premiére this month as a result. On 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 12, Mr. Gruen- 
berg will play the second set of these 
“Polychromes” at the composers’ concert 
to be given at Cooper Union under the 
auspices of the People’s Music League. 
The next Sunday evening he will play 
both sets at the first concert of the Inter- 
national Composers’ Guild at the Green- 
wich Village Theater. This will be his 
first appearance in New York as a pian- 
ist since his recital at Aeolian Hall some 
years ago. He also takes part in the 
American premiére of the Eugéne Goos- 
sens Violin Sonata, which he will per- 
form with André Polah at the Guild 
concert. Among Mr. Gruenberg’s works 
now being published are a Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, “Impressions” for 
piano, a series of children’s pieces and 
seven songs. They are to be brought 
out by the Composers’ Music Corporation. 





Stuttgart Singers Sing Their Farewell 


A farewell concert was given by the 
Schwibischer Liedergruppe at the Lex- 
ington Opera House on the evening of 
Feb. 3, with the co-operation of the Met- 
ropolitan Male Chorus, Gerard Duberta, 
musical director, and under the auspices 
of the Vereinigte Sanger von New York, 
Paul Engelskirchen, conductor. Karl 
Kromer is the chorusmaster of the 
Swabian singers, who, coming from the 
opera house in Stuttgart, have been 
heard here earlier this season. As in 
other programs, songs by Silcher and 
Kromer were featured by the ensemble 
from* Stuttgart. The opening number 
was given by the United Singers of New 
York, and the Metropolitan Male Chorus 
had some groups in the list which fol- 
lowed. Margaret Sittig, violinist, was 
applauded for a spirited performance of 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor and 
joined with her brother and father in 
playing trio numbers by Foerster, Bois- 
deffre and Miersch. Addresses were made 
by Victor F. Ridder and Theodore Hen- 
ninger, the latter the president of the 
United Singers. A farewell banquet was 
given for the Swabians after the concert, 
which brought their American tour to an 
auspicious close. 
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MASTER SCHOOL 


June 28 to August 1 (Five Weeks) 5/th Year 








GUEST TEACHERS: 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER "RICHARD HAGEMAN 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


sig hoa CLARENCE EDDY _ 


HERBERT WITHE P ’ DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Valeri, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Tarasoff and Mr. Eddy have 
each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest 
gift for singing or playing. Free scholarship application blank on request. 
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*Mr. Hageman is now a member of the faculty throughout the year. 
**Mme. Valeri is under contract to teach for the next two summers in the Chicago Musical College Summer Master School. 
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626 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 
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Cleveland Opera Brings Opportunities to Local Singers 


Leading Figures in the Cleveland Opera Company—Francis J. Sadlier, General Director; Edith Fletcher, Soprano; Gladys Mae Parsons, 


Pres Feb. 4.—Opera in Eng- 
lish, sung by American singers, with 
no stars and no salaries was the unique 
event on Cleveland’s musical calendar 


this week. It is the performance of the 
Cleveland Opera Company, organized 


and directed by Francis J. Sadlier, 
prominent Cleveland singer and teacher. 
De Koven’s 


“The Highwayman” was 
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given the first part of the week and “The 
Bohemian Girl” the latter half. One of 
the city’s biggest downtown theaters, the 
Shubert-Colonial, was rented for the 
week and was filled nightly with enthu- 
siastic audiences. 

The whole idea is Mr. Sadlier’s, born 
of his own struggles for a musical exist- 
ence. From his home in Cleveland, Mr. 
Sadlier went to New York, where he ob- 






tained a footing with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, but on the advice of 
Heinrich Conried, then general director, 
he went to Germany for study. There 
he eventually sang Wagner and Mozart 
réles in Berlin and Cologne. In 1914 he 
returned to America with a five-year con- 
tract for grand opera in Germany, but 
the war prevented his return to Europe. 

“In America I have learned there is 








STEINWAY PIANO 








“One of the Greatest Living Masters 
Philadelphia Public Ledger—Jan. 20 


“A Colossal Pianist.” 
St. Louis Star—Jan. 7. 


SILOTI 


Detroit Free Press—Jan. 27 


“An Aristocrat of the Pianoforte.” 


Washington Post—Jan. 18 


“A Virtuoso of Superb Gifts.” 


Baltimore News—Jan. 19 


“His playing must be the very counterpart of 
Liszt’s own playing.” 


AND IN NEW YORK—JAN. 16 


“Siloti played superbly.” —Evening Post 
“His tone is beautifully silvery.” —rimes 
“Siloti's tremendous technique is unquestioned.” 





“The large audience applauded Siloti to the echo.”—G¢lobe 
| “Qne of the great pianists, for an indomitable and a beauti- 
ful spirit sings in his playing.” —£vening Journal 
SEASON 1922-1923 NOW BOOKING 
For terms and dates address GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall 


of the Piano.” 


“A Gentus”’ 


St. Louis Daily Globe—Jan. 7. 


—Evening World 
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Vocal Coach; F. Karl Grossman, Musical Director 


no place for the ambitious, well trained 
singer,” Mr. Sadlier said in commenting 


on his opera company. “There is noth- 
ing between the musical comedy and the 
big metropolitan opera companies who 
fill their rosters mainly with expensive 
importations from foreign lands. The 
American singer, except in a few in- 
stances, has only the church position and 
the concert stage left. Fine as these are, 
they afford no dramatic training or ex- 
perience. We-have excellent teachers in 
America—the best in the world. The 
absence of the local opera house, such 
as they have in Europe, plus the vogue 
of the foreign star, leave nothing for 
our own talent. The purpose of the 
Cleveland Opera Company is to provide 
training, stage experience and means for 
an operatic career to Cleveland singers. 
Incidentally it is also to offer Cleveland 
music lovers an opportunity to hear 
opera at moderate prices. Grand opera 
as presented in Chicago and New York 
is an expensive luxury because the 
enormous salaries paid to stars eat into 
budgets and roll up deficits. Cleveland 
is big enough musically to support a iocal 
opera company. Eventually we hope to 
have a theater of our own where we can 
give a winter season of several weeks, 
constantly changing casts.” 

The company was incorporated in 
September, 1920. It gave opera before 
that date on a less presumptuous scale 
under the name of the Studio Club. No 
salaries have been paid. Any surplus is 
pro-rated among the players, but the 
amount is never great because when 
there is a successful run the money is 
put into additional scenery, a little finer 
costuming or an enlarged orchestra. 
There have been deficits. These have 
been met by the assessment of members 
of the casts. Even the stage director, 
David M. Yost, and the musical director, 
F. Karl Grossman, both professionals, 
work without pay, although they spend 
months in the rehearsals and prepara- 
tions. Every one connected in any way 
with the performance is there for the 
love of the thing only. 

Stress is laid on ensemble work, and 
this week, as in previous years, the en- 
semble singing has been remarkably 
smooth. Principals rise from the chorus, 
often returning the following year in 
order to obtain greater experience. The 
company, which will give another week 
of performances in the spring, presents 
in leading rdéles the following singers, 
all of whom hold positions in Cleveland 
churches: Sara Requa Vick, contralto, 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; Edith 
Fletcher, soprano at the Temple; Handel 
Fletcher, tenor and choirmaster at 
Hough Congregational Church; Francis 
J. Sadlier, baritone, the Temple; Frances 
Foskette, soprano, Fifth Church of 
Christ Scientist; Howard Engham, bari- 
tone, Pearl Road Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Russell B. Wise, baritone and 
choirmaster Lakewood Congregational 
Church; Harryette Barber, soprano, 
Church of the Redeemer; E. B. Van 
Kirk, Dorothy Forsyth, William Radde, 
Ross Watkins, Clyde M. Smith, Michael 
G. Thut, Edward Richter, Marie Haynes, 
Parker Reynolds, Howard Zimmerman 
and Leola Buelow. G. G. I. 
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TEXAS GIRL AS GILDA SUPERB. SONGSTRESS FROM THE SOUTH, WITH SAN CARLO OPERA IN “RIGOLETTO.” 
RARE VOICE.”—Los Angeles Examiner. 


LUCCHESE IS STAR OF “RIGOLETTO.” NEW ARTIST OF SAN CARLO COMPANY IS LIKED AS GILDA.—San Francisco 


Journal. 
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~ DETROIT WELCOMES VISITING MUSICIANS 


Siloti, Elly Ney, Jeanne 
Laval, Akimoff, Borisoff 
and Hilzer Trio Heard 


DeTrRoIT, Feb. 4.—The most remark- 
able demonstration of enthusiasm at Or- 
chestra Hall this season, occurred last 
week When Alexander Siloti appeared 
as soloist with the Detroit Symphony. 
He played the Liszt arrangement of 
“The Wanderer” as his opening i:umber 
and his amazing performance of it thrill- 
ed his audience. At the close of the Liszt 
“Dance of Death” the audience, still un- 
der the spell of this colossal artist, fairly 
deluged him with applause, recalling him 
almost twenty times. Mr. Siloti did not 
usurp all the honors however, for Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, in the E Minor Symphony 
of Brahms again demonstrated his full 
understanding of this master’s music. A 
spirited reading of Weber’s “Ribezahl” 
completed a memorable program. 

An all-Russian program was offered 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the Detroit 
Symphony on Jan. 29. Alexander Akim- 
off and Josef Borisoff, violinist, were the 
soloists and each won a cordial recep- 
tion from the audience. Mr. Akimoff 
displayed his dramatic qualities and 
pleasing voice in two arias from “Boris 
Godounoff.” In the Glazounoff concerto, 
Mr. Borisoff’s technical equipment won 
him generous approbation. Orchestrally, 
the feature of the afternoon was Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Espagnol” in 
which Ilya Schkolnik, the concertmaster, 
skillfully played the solo part. The Pre- 
lude to “Chovantchina” and Glinka’s 
“Komarinskaja” formed respectively the 
opening and closing numbers of a highly 
worthy program. 

The Tuesday Musicale presented the 
Hilger Trio in a recital at Memorial Hall 
on Jan. 31. These young girls, Elsa 
Hilger, cellist, and her sisters, Maria, 
violinist, and Margaret, pianist, were 


heard recently at the Music Teachers’ 
National Association Convention and 
created so favorable an impression that 
the return engagement was arranged. 
The excellence of their ensemble playing, 
which provoked a cordial reception, was 
apparent in Beethoven’s Trio in F, 
Bach’s Romanze and Dvorak’s Humores- 
que. The three sisters also gave solos, 
impressing by their fine training and 
studious musicianship. 

Jeanne Laval, contralto, who has not 
been heard here in several seasons, was 
presented by the Thé Musicale, at the 
Hotel Statler on Jan. 31. Miss Laval 
has advanced considerably in her art, 
and the audience showed its appreciation 
of her work. Two Wolf songs, an aria 
from “Hérodiade,” and a group of 
French Canadian songs arranged by 
Grant Schaefer all elicited much ap- 
plause. Charles Frederic Morse assisted 
admirably as accompanist. Gizi Szanto, 
an ambitious pianist of seventeen, offered 
numbers of Chopin, Liszt, Grieg and 
Brahms, and finally, three amusing com- 
positions of her own. 

Elly Ney was presented in recital by 
the Detroit Conservatory of Music, at 
Orchestra Hall, Jan. 31, to which the 
students and faculty at the school were 
invited. Mme. Ney presented a program 
of wide variety, in which she demon- 
strated a scintillant technique and beau- 
tiful tone. She played the Beethoven 
Sonata in B Flat, a Brahms Sonata and 
Chopin numbers, given with majestic 
proportion. 

One of the most interesting demon- 
strations of teaching ever conducted 
here, was that given at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, on Feb. 1, when 
Mother Stevens of Manhattanville, gave 
a demonstration of the Justine Ward 
method of teaching music to children. 
With a group of students from her New 
York school, Mother Stevens explained 
the various steps in teaching part sing- 
ing. For the early steps she demon- 
strated with a group of Detroit children 
trained by Jennie M. Stoddard, and these 
acquitted themselves excellently. 





“CURRENT TOPICS” RECITAL 


News from “Musical America” Illus- 


trated in Washington Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—A ‘“Cur- 
rent Topics” program, in which news 
items were chosen from a recent issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, and illustrated by 
means of the Ampico, was given at the 


studios of the Arthur Jordan Piano Com- 
pany on Jan. 27. Marian Reed, who ar- 
ranged the program, spoke of the source 
of her inspiration, MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and its editor, and upon the announce- 
ment of the paragraphs, numbers illus- 
trative of the works of the musicians 
mentioned were played. 

Following the news that Ethel Legin- 
ska had been stricken with appendicitis, 
a Paraphrase of Strauss’ “Blue Danube,” 
by that artist, was played. Apropos of 
an item about Leopold Godowsky, the 
chairman exhibited an old pencil draw- 
ing of Liszt’s hands, comparing it with 
a photograph of those of Godowsky, and 
the latter artist’s recording of Liszt’s 
Second Etude was played. among solo 
records by a number of other pianists. 

The headline “Elly Ney Plays As 
Soloist With Stock,” brought forward 
Mme. Ney’s record of Schubert’s Im- 
promptu No. 4, op. 142, and the news 
that Sinding had been the guest of honor 
at a New York luncheon served to intro- 
duce Sinding’s Prelude, op. 34, No. 1, as 
recorded by Nyiregyhazi. In the same 
way Henry Souvaine, Dorothy Berliner 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch were played to 
illustrate various compositions, among 
them works of Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Sch ibert, Laparra, Sinding and Glazou- 
noff 





Galli-Curci to Give Another New York 
Recital 


Amelita Galli-Curci’s final New York 
Cital of the season has been announced 
the afternoon of Feb. 12 at the Met- 
litan Opera House. The entire pro- 
; of the concert which will amount 
bout $10,000 computed on a full- 
» basis, will be given over to the 
York Osteopath Clinic. 





“rnest Hutcheson, especially noted as 
opin interpreter, will give a program 
: up exclusively of this composer’s 
‘<s at his second New York piano 
‘al of the season, at Aeolian Hall, 
Feb. 18. 


DISCUSS UNION’S LAWS 


New York Body Said to Desire Autonomy 
—Predicts Budget Reduction 


A special meeting of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union of New York 
City was called by its officers on the 
morning of Feb. 3 to consider problems 
that have recently arisen out of the 
organization of and transfer of mem- 


bership to the recently-organized Local 
802. Under the constitution adopted 
some six months ago, the new union has 
a commission form of government, its 
officers being appointed and its laws 
being made by the national body, the 
American Federation of Musicians. Ac- 
cording to a statement made last week 
by Anthony Mulieri, president of Local 
802, the meeting was called in protest 
against this form of government. A 
committee of five members was appointed 
to treat with the national body. 

Sentiments of a different nature were 
expressed by members of the local, who 
indicated that a considerable number of 
those enrolled wished to effect a reduc- 
tion in the amount of dues required. The 
majority of New York City union musi- 
cians are now members of both the older 
protective union and the new local, 
which has caused a doubling of the dues 
levied. It is now proposed to eliminate 
these paid to the M. M, P. U. and to 
effect a proportionate reduction in offi- 
cers’ salaries It was indicated recently 
that a contest might be pending for the 
rights to control these matters. 





Assailant of Borowski Sent to Asylum 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—Raymond Obern- 


dorf, the youthful pianist, who attempted 
to shoot Felix Borowski, president of 
the Chicago Musical College at the lat- 
ter’s home two weeks ago was committed 
to the Chicago State Hospital for the 
Insane on Feb. 2 by County Judge 
Frank S. Righeimer. 





Wife of Mordkin Near to Starvation in 
Tiflis 

The story of the narrow escape from 
death by starvation of the wife of 
Michael Mordkin, the Russian dancer, 
well known in America some ten years 
ago, is contained in a cable to the New 
York Times which states that Mme. 
Mordkin was found in a state of ex- 
haustion from lack of food in a room in 





Tiflis, Russia, where her husband was 
dancing for the equivalent in American 
money of fifty cents a month. Mordkin, 
as well, was ill from lack of food but 
they were unwilling to overcome their 
pride and accept charity or apply at 
soup kitchens for food. The story came 
to light through H. C. Jacquith, director 
of the Near East Relief in the Caucasus, 
who said Mme. Mordkin was found only 
just in time to save her life. 








Tenor Secures Grand Larceny Indictment 
Against His Former Manager 


Following a suit filed in the New York 
State Supreme Court several weeks ago 
by Antonio Bagarozy, concert manager, 
against Mario Chamlee, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, for $250,- 
000 alleging breach of contract, the tenor 
last week secured an indictment for 
grand larceny on two counts against the 
concert manager. 
that Mr. Bagarozy withheld from him 
$100 of the $500 fee paid him for sing- 
ing at a music festival in Newark. The 
other count was returned upon testimony 
of Evelyn Scotney, former soprano of 
the Metropolitan company, who declared 
Mr. Bagarozy had withheld the same 
sum on her fee of $400 for singing on the 
same occasion. She also denied having 
indorsed a check made out to her for the 
full amount by the festival committee. 
Mr. Bagarozy denied the allegations and 


declared the tenor’s action resulted from ‘ 


pique over the manager’s damage suit 
against him, adding that he had been re- 
sponsible for Mr. Chamlee’s career. De- 
cision on a motion to dismiss the indict- 
ment made by Mr. Bagarozy’s counsel, 
was reserved, at a hearing in the Court 
of General Sessions on Feb. 2. 





Cecil Fanning end H. B. Turpin Visit 
Dayton Factory 


DAYTON, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, and H. B. Turpin, pian- 
ist, on the occasion of their recent re- 
cital in this city, were entertained at 
a luncheon given by John H. Patterson, 
president of the National Cash Register 
Company. A tour of inspection of the 
factory was made by the artists, includ- 
ing that of a special concert hall where 
musical events are given by a chorus of 
150 employees. Flags were displayed at 
the plant in honor of the visit. Mr. 
Turpin is a son of the late James Tur- 
pin, who was a leading musician of Day- 
ton. 





New Rochelle Chorus in Program 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The 
first of its semi-annual choral programs 
was given by the Choral Art Society of 
New Rochelle in the auditorium of the 
Mayflower School on the evening of Feb. 
3. The society, numbering sixty voices, 
is now in its seventeeth year and is di- 
rected by James Stanley, bass. Frank 
Pollock, tenor, and Emma Pilat-Greene, 
violinist, were the assisting artists. 








its use will surely bring results. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


Boston 10, Mass. 
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For All Progressive Teachers 


The Musie Students Piano Course 


A Standard Textbook for Training in Musicianship 


Personal Offer to Teachers 


Because we have published the finest, most progressive, most 
helpful piano course issued we want the wide-awake piano teach- 
ers of America to see it, not merely to read about it but hold it in 
their hands, judge it for themselves, then try it, for we know that 


We are therefore offering to send you, without any charge, a 
copy of the First Quarter of either Year 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. 
have to do is to cut the attached coupon and mail. 


MUSICAL AMERICA FREE COUPON 


I am a Piano Teacher and have never used The Music Students Piano Course in my 
If you will send me, free of all expense, the First Quarter of Year ........., 
I will examine it and use it if satisfactory. 


Kansas Audiences Hear 
Frances Nash in Joint 
Recitals with Greene 
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A Group of Musicians at Sterling, Kan. 
From Left to Right: Erle E. Faber, 
Frances Nash, Mrs. Fair, and Walter 
Greene 


STERLING, KAN., Feb. 4.—Under the 
management of Dean Erle E. Faber of 
the Conservatory of Sterling College, a 
joint recital was given at the conserva- 
tory by Frances Nash, pianist, and Wal- 
ter Greene, baritone, on Jan. 25. Each 
of the artists gave three groups and 
had to lengthen the program with ex- 
tras. During their stay here, they were 
photographed in a group with Dean 
Faber and Mrs. Fair, a local musician. 
The pianist and baritone have been giv- 
ing several joint recitals in Kansas cities. 





Kathleen Parlow Plays at Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon 


MOUNT VERNON, IOWA, Jan. 30.— 
Kathleen Parlow, violinist, was heard in 
the last of a series of concerts given re- 
cently at Cornell College. The artist’s 
program included the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo, a Chaconne by Vitali, and the An- 
dante from Tchaikovsky’s String Quar- 
tet. Theodore Flint was the accompanist. 
The concert was the only one given by 
the artist in the Middle West, on her way 
to the Pacific Coast to embark for her 
tour of the Orient. O. K. 





Impresses St. Joseph 


Audience 


St. JOSEPH, Mo., Jan. 28.—Rachmani- 
noff appeared in recital for the first time 
in this city, on Jan. 20, at the Lyceum 
Theater. From the first his playing im- 
pressed the large audience and an ova- 
tion was accorded him. His own familar 
Prelude, and a final group of Liszt were 
greeted with especial enthusiasm, and 
several encores were added. G. H. S. 


Rachmaninoff 
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EDITH MASON anil | 
TRIUMPH IV{« 


“There Was a Dewy Fresh. 


ness in Her Voice” 
H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 





Mr. H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 


“She made a charming creature out of Mne., 
Butterfly both musically and dramatically. She won 
the enthusiastic sympathy of the audience at once. 


and held it.” 
Mr. Max Smith in the New York American: 


“Never before in the writer’s recollection has the § ™! 
first act been sung in a manner that approached so § “\) 
close to perfection from a purely vocal point of 
view. The high D flat she gave out in limpid and § © 
vibrant tone absolutely impeccable. A pure lyric § ™ 
soprano, admirably equalized throughout its range, § be: 
and peculiarly responsive in lofty altitudes.” 


lov 





Mr 
Mr. Deems Taylor in the New York World: oN 


“She sang last night with smoothness and beauty of tone, and gave a charmingly plastic and § [j¢ 
touching impersonation of Puccini’s toy heroine. Her voice is as bright and colourful as it 
Mr. 


ever was.” 
“E¢ 


tha 
Mr. 
“Hh 
ad f] 
| Mr. 
“Th 


ha 


Mr. Henry T. Finck in the New York Eve. Post: 


“Her voice, always of lovely quality, has gained in volume and mellowness, and she knows how 
to infuse it with colour and dramatic passion. In the love duo there was a passionate ardour 


which thrilled her audience.” 


Mr. Pitts Sanborn in the New York Globe: 


“Rumours have reached here from Latin America and from Europe that Mrs. Mason has subse- 
quently developed into one of the most remarkable singers of our day. To judge from her 
performance last night, the rumours are undoubtedly true. | Pathos and winsome tenderne-s 
were in her impersonation of the little Japanese wife.” 
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EDWARD JOHNSON 


I\i“BUTTERFLY” 


sh “He is one of the Best 


Tenors,—I say Tenors,— 
"<Not ‘American Tenors’, 
r —Now Before the 


lime. 


won Public” 


nce, 
Henry T. Finck in the New York Eve. Post. 


the @ Mr. H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune: 


dso § “Mr. Edward Johnson’s conception of the errant 


tL of ; , 
lover is a fine one, and there was as proper a pose 


and 
vric § i his singing as there was in his appearance and 
nee, @ bearing as an American Naval officer.” 





Photo by Mopett 


Mr. Max Smith in the New York American: 


“A more satisfying impersonation in voice, bearing, and demeanor than he gave of the Yankee 
and Lieutenant, it is difficult, indeed, to recall.” 
is il 

Mr. Deems Taylor in the New York World: 


“Edward Johnson sang Pinkerton beautifully, and acted with such genuine charm and grace, 


row & that the character for once, stopped being an impossible cad.” 


our Bt Mr. Henry T. Finck in the New York Eve. Post: 


‘His clear, ringing, pure tones mingled ecstatically with the Soprano’s, and in bearing he was 


a true naval officer.” 
bse- 


h , & Mv. Pitts Sanborn in the New York Eve. Globe: 


“The Canadian tenor was in splendid voice, and for diction and style his singing could not 


have been surpassed.” 
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The DUO-ART 





Keproducing CPrano 


USICAL culture in your 
Gs) home becomes a reality 
, with the ownership of a 
Duo-Art. The best that Music has 
to offer in compositions and the 
world’s greatest artists to interpret 
them, is your’s through the medium 
of this great instrument. 





Hofmann, Grainger, Friedman, Myra 
Hess, Siloti, Prokofieff and many other noted 
pianists whom you have heard in concert 
this season, have recorded their pertormances 
exclusively for the Duo-Art, to be enjoyed 
by you at all times in your own home. 

They have chosen the Duo-Art for the 
perpetuation of their genius. There can be 


no greater tribute. 


The Duo-Art is obtainable in the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, 
Stroud, and the celebrated Weber Pianos—Grands and Uprights 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Manufacturers of Musical Instruments in the World 


NEW YORK 
SYDNEY 


LONDON 


PARIS MADRID 
MELBOURNE 
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7 IN MEMORIAM—ALFRED DOLGE WZ 
PE Se a Res Es Ce a ee ae ae 


ill 


HERE died, the other day, in 

Milan, Italy, a man who a gen- 
eration ago was one of the most prom- 
inent figures in the musical indus- 
tries, and also in the musical world in 
this country. 

He was at the outset of a trip 
around the world, which had been one 
of his dreams, when he was suddenly 
stricken with a chill in Rome which 
developed into paralysis and pneumo- 
nia. He was rushed to Milan, but spe- 
cialists could not save him, and so he 
passed out at the age of seventy-four. 

His career was one of the most ro- 
mantic in our industrial and also mu- 
sical life. He acquired not only na- 
tional but international renown by 
building up a thriving industrial cen- 
ter in the Adirondacks, twelve miles 
from Little Falls, in the State of New 
York, and particularly because he 
there inaugurated various schemes of 
profit-sharing, labor insurance and 
pensions, being one of the very first 
in this country to realize that by these 
means alone could the relations be- 
tween capital and labor be adjusted 
to mutual benefit and strikes and other 
labor troubles prevented. He greatly 
aided the cause of music. 


His name was Alfred Dolge. 

He came to this country from Ger- 
many when quite a young man with his 
brothers and their father, an old social- 
ist, who had been condemned to death 
in the great revolution of forty-eight, but 
who had managed to escape with his life. 
In New York this young man started 
out to peddle skins among the piano 
manufacturers, these being at the time 
used in piano making. From this humble 
beginning he established the largest busi- 
ness for supplies for piano manufac- 
turers, a business that was the backbone 
of the piano industry during the great 
period of its development. He also par- 
ticularly interested himself in the 
domestic manufacture of such supplies, 
especially of felt, for which we had been 
up to that time absolutely dependent 
upon Germany. From that enterprise 
he further developed the manufacture of 
felt shoes and slippers of all kinds, and 
if to-day the American people have the 
comfort of these shoes and slippers, they 
owe it to him. 

To give an idea of his grim persist- 
ence, realizing that he had to make a 
connection with manufacturers of piano 
wire in Europe, he went in order to save 
money across the ocean as a stoker in a 
great trans-Atlantic steamer. 


In the earlier part of his career, when 
he determined to begin manufacturing, 
he sought for land for factories, and so 
located at a little half dead village, with 
a few hundred inhabitants, known as 
Brocket’s Bridge, on the West Canada 
Creek, some twelve miles from Little 
Falls. Here, in the course of time, he 
erected some of the finest factories in 
the State, which were models of their 
class. Here, also, being a German, he 
introduced music which that whole 
countryside had never known before, 
organized choruses, military bands, built 
schools, introduced music into the 
schools, in all of which he was consider- 
ably aided by musicians and music teach- 
ers of whom he was a consistent patron. 


The Growth of Dolgeville 


‘he village grew rapidly and soon be- 
came known not only as the center of 
the felt industry, but as a model for 
other industrial communities. After a 
time, the name of the place was changed 
rom Brocket’s Bridge to Dolgeville. 
Though never a rich man, Dolge used all 
fis resources and his credit to build up 
his town, and aided to establish a piano 
factory and also a factory for the manu- 
facture of auto-harps which, for a time, 
had a tremendous popularity all over 
the country. In the later eighties, he 
Zot Mr. John C. Freund to come to 
Dolgeville to establish the Dolgeville 
Hi rald, which became the leading organ 
of the industrial reforms which Mr. 
Do'ge advocated. The Herald obtained a 
CIreulation of 20,000 copies a week all 

r the country. issuing- from a com- 
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the Most Prominent Figures in the Musical Industries a Generation Ago. 
As an Advocate of Reforms for the Benefit of Working People and the Better Relations of Capital and Labor 


Promote the Art. 





ALFRED DOLGE 
Who Developed Dolgeville, N. Y., from a Small Country Village Into a Prosperous Manufacturing Town, and Who Ranked as One of 
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A Profound Lover of Music, Mr. Dolge Did Much to 


He Accomplished Notable Work. He Died in Milan Recently While on the First Stage of a Trip Around the World 


munity of less than 1500 people. It was 
one of the first publications to advocate 
the reforms in relation to capital and 
labor which are to-day the law in sev- 
eral states. 

After two years there, Mr. Freund 
left to return to New York to re-estab- 
lish the musical periodicals with which he 
is now connected. During that period 
Mr. Dolge made a number of public ad- 
dresses advocating the reforms with 
which his name was identified, and at- 
tracted national attention. Realizing, 
after a time, that it was necessary for 
him, in order to meet competition, to re- 
duce the great cost of cartage, especially 
through the snow in the winter, which 
forced him to retain a small army of 
carters and a large number of expensive 
horses, he was induced to go into the 
building of a railroad between Dolgeville 
and Little Falls, which he projected and 
could later be extended up to the West 
Canada Lakes. One of the reasons for 
his locating on West Canada Creek was 
that he saw the possibility of developing 
the immense water power which would 
naturally be an inducement for other 
manufacturing concerns to _ locate in 
Dolgeville. This development has since 
been realized. 

The railroad enterprise, in consequence 
of having to build viaducts through a 


mountainous country, took half a, million 
dollars from the active capital that he 
had accumulated, and later led to his 
downfall, though at the very time he 
was forced to surrender, aid was com- 
ing to him not only from this country 
but from Europe. Thus he lost all that 
he had worked for for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and found himself a poor man 
though he had built up a thriving town 
from what was formerly a dead and 
moribund country village. Later, he 
entered into some activities for the manu- 
facture of felt in California, with the 
assistance of Mr. Huntington, the rail- 
road magnate. Desiring, with advancing 
years, to realize one of the aspirations 
of his life he returned to Germany and 
from there had startet on a trip around 
the world with his good wife who had 
stood by him in all his tremendous 
struggle. He was stricken down at the 
very outset. 


Memorial Service Held 


On Sunday, Jan. 29, a memorial serv- 
ice was held at Dolgeville under the 
auspices of some of the working people 
there, particularly the members of the 
local Fire Company, which Mr. Dolge 
had established among other activities. 
The services were held in the Strand 
Theater. which was crowded to the 


doors, and were attended by Mr. Henry 
Dolge, one of Mr. Dolge’s brothers, and 
by the working people and businessmen 
in the community which now numbers 
nearly 4000 inhabitants. 


The Faville String Quartet played 
some appropriate music with the cur- 
tains still down on the stage. When the 
curtain was raised it disclosed the speak- 
ers, backed by over fifty members of the 
Hose Company, as fine a lot of splendid 
young Americans as one would wish to 
see. On the right of the stage was a 
large portrait of Mr. Dolge, draped in 
black with roses at the side. Wyman 
Dooley, president of the Hose Company, 
opened the meeting with a few well- 
chosen words in whieh he referred to 
the cordial relations which existed be- 
tween Dolge and his employees, and ap- 
pointed Mr. W. R. Robers, one of the 
charter members of the company, as the 
chairman. Then the Rev. C. A. Moulton 
led in prayer, the spirit of which was 
that it might be given to the town to 
reflect credit upon the man who had 
founded it. School Principal Coffee 
spoke eloquently and ably as a man who 
was not long located at Dolgeville and 
had never known Mr. Dolge, but who 
had realized from the life and the char- 


(Continued on page 23] 
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Again Wins Praise in New York and Chicago 


Filling Return Engagements This Season in Both Cities 


IN RECITAL, TOWN HALL, JAN. 3lst. 


Miss Estelle Liebling, soprano, gave her second recital yesterday at 
Town Hall. Her program had elaborate variety. The singer used 
her good voice with skill and imparted fine intelligence to her general 
delivery. The audience filled the hall—New York Herald. 


Kstelle Liebling’s song recital at the Town Hall yesterday afternoon 
had an unusual and interesting program. She began with Beetho- 
ven’s four Scotch settings, continued with Schumann’s entire “Frau- 
enliebe und. Leben” cycle, and ended with a group of moderns that 
included Saminsky, Szmanowski, Poldowski, Wintter Watts and 
Bainbridge Crist. Miss Liebling sang with her usual skill and intel- 
ligence. She has a rare knack of interpretation, and gets more out 
of a song than many singers with twice the voice.—New York World. 


A tastefully chosen and rather unconventional program of songs 
was sung yesterday afternoon in Town Hall by Estelle Liebling. 
The “Frauenliebe und Leben” of Schumann Miss Liebling rendered 
with great feeling. Her voice, at its best in the middle register, 
brought out especially the tenderness in the song, ““Suesser Freund, 
du Blickest.” Miss Liebling satisfied the enthusiastic audience with 
a third Poldowski song as encore. A new song by Silberta, ““Samson 
Said,” which opened the last group, was sung twice over. Very 
effectively did Miss Liebling bring out the contrast between the bra- 
vado of the beginning and the slyness of the end.—New York Sun. 


She was in splendid voice, attaining every tone desired without any 
apparent effort; it was the ease of delivery that pleased her hearers 
and satisfied their evident wish for fluent singing. Miss Liebling 
was especially happy in her placing of pianissimo notes. They were 
clear as a bell and minutely true to pitch—New York Telegraph. 


It was no idle afternoon for Estelle Liebling, who began her song 
recital with Beethoven’s four Scotch songs. She sang Schumann’s 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” and closed with a group in which three 
composers played accompaniments to their songs. Since Miss Lieb- 
ling knows how to use her intelligence for interpretation and to use 
her voice easily, her singing always gives pleasure. Miss Liebling 
did much to charm with the atmospheric “Song of the Maiden at the 
Window.”—New York Evening Mail. 


Her singing was of a character to afford pleasure to a large and dis- 
criminating audience. She featured new works by Saminsky, Szma- 
nowski and Poldowski, in each of which the accompaniment was 
played by the composer.—New York American. 


IN RECITAL, KIMBALL HALL, JAN. 24th. 
She has been heard here earlier in the season and has shown many 
qualities of the sort that win approval. She shows a delectable apti- 
tude for French songs.—Chicago Journal. 


Miss Liebling once more displayed her innate sense of refinement in 
phrasing and style, and the sustained pianissimo passages and smooth 
legato were the most pleasurable moments of the group.—Chicago 
American. 


IN RAVEL’S “SCHEHEREZADE” AT 
FRIENDS OF MUSIC CONCERT, 
JAN. 15th. 


Estelle Liebling sang the voice part, one of 
uncommon difficulty, with excellent intona- 
tion and vocal command.—New York World. 


Miss Estelle Liebling sang the vocal part in 
excellent voice and style.—New York Times. 


Estelle Liebling successfully sustained the 
difficult burden of her song speech against 
the distracting instrumental background.— 
New York American. 








Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 
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Aeolian Hall New York 
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l'‘ounder of Dolgeville Honored 
at Impressive Memorial Service 


[Continued from page 21] 





er of the community that a very great 
n, a broad mind must have been there. 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


Ur. John C. Freund was introduced as 
t)- principal speaker. In the opening 
his address, he said that it was no 
y matter for a man of sentiment to 
ae to a place where he had labored, 
yw oere a great personality had built so 
sc idly, who had established such a com- 
m nity and passed out, having lost all. 
S::]l it was cause for comfort to realize 
that one had been a part of a notable 
y dertaking, particularly in the making 
of propaganda which was looked upon 
at the time as more or less Utopian, but 
now was being more and more accepted 
al! over the country as the way out to 
still labor unrest, and to create better 
relations between the forces of capital 
and labor. Mr. Freund said it was cer- 
tainly a proof of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities that this country offered, even 
half a century ago, that a poor German 
boy, speaking English imperfectly at the 
time, with not much education, could 
come and by sheer industry, grit, perse- 
verance and large vision turn a dead 
little country village of a few hundred 
people into a beautiful, prosperous in- 
dustrial town, the center of a great in- 
dustry, whose population is now in the 
neighborhood of 4,000, with churches, 
banks, playgrounds, music, a_ theater, 
and any number of fine, comfortable 
homes inhabited by the workers. 

Mr. Freund particularly stressed Mr. 
Dolge’s great independence in the sense 
that he never conformed his life to please 
others. While he was not a member of 
any church, if there was any truth in 
the old adage that work is prayer, Alfred 
Dolge prayed from morning till night. 


A Man of Noble Purpose 


His work was never selfish. He was 
not a money-making machine. After he 
had spent a day with all the cares of 
a large business in New York, he would 
travel through the night, reach Dolge- 
vile in the morning, even in the 
winter, when he had to travel through 
the snow in a sleigh and _ perhaps 
meet a blizzard, spend a day in the 
factories, and then in the evening give 
hours to educate some of his workpeople 
to be city fathers and run the various 
activities of local government. Never a 
rich man, his charities and liberalities 
were large and rendered in a manner 
that avoided rather than sought pub- 
licity. From the very start he had to 
struggle with insufficiency of capital in 
his various enterprises, yet he could have 
been wealthy had financial success been 
his aim. In his creed, we were here to 
work, and the noblest work we could per- 
form was to create opportunity for hun- 
dreds and thousands to earn an honest 
living, establish good homes, rear a 
family, which is the basis of all civili- 
zation. 

“At his table,” said Mr. Freund, “in 
his modest home in Dolgeville, you 
would meet statesmen, distinguished 
politicians, financiers, writers, news- 
papermen, brokers, professors of uni- 
versities, leading artists and musicians. 
Conversation was always of the highest 
order, always informing. Mr. Dolge 
spent tens of thousands to make Dolge- 
vil a musical community with the finest 
schools in that part of the State.” 

In his business career, said Mr. 
Freund, he was most liberal with credit. 
Many a great concern to-day owes not 
only its start, but its ability to carry 
through some serious situation to his help 

support. Asan employer of labor he 
wa unigue. While a man of warm 
temper, he never spoke to any of his 
employees except in a kind and gentle 
Marner, even when some foreman made 
4 mistake which cost him thousands. 
; the close of his address, Mr. 
‘reand referred to the debt we owe the 
Dloveers who paved the way, cleared the 
‘an, started a community, gave us in- 
ry, and maybe in the doing never 
zed much of anything themselves, 
went down under the stress and 
n of it all. It was because of their 
tion and self-sacrifice that life was 
easier, better and sweeter. And so 
memorial meeting held to honor the 
ory of the founder of Dolgeville 
ld be permeated and inspired rather 
‘it a feeling of triumph that so much 
een done, than be bowed down with 


~s 
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A Triumph Won 


“The man had two relations,” said Mr. 
Freund, “one to himself and his family, 
the other to the community. Alfred 
Dolge, a great pioneer, was a type of 
the finest kind of Americanism. Yet he 
did not leave a great business or a great 
fortune to his family, but died almost 
without a dollar. It could be said of 
him that he had failed in the personal 
relation which is the ambition of the 
great majority, but in his relation to the 
community he won a triumph. He demon- 
strated how against every possible ob- 


stacle, it is possible for a man to come 
to this country and not only benefit the 
community in which he lives but raise a 
monument to what can be Aceomplished 
here and thus present a shining mark 
for others to follow.” 

Mr. Henry Dolge, almost overcome by 
emotion, returned thanks on behalf of 
the family, and the proceedings, which 
included the singing of some beautiful 
hymns, closed with the benediction by the 
Rev. Van Vliet Putnam. 

The Little Falls Times, in referring 
to the chief address by Mr. Freund, said: 
“It was a masterpiece. Nothing of its 
kind had ever been heard here before. 
It threw new light upon the career of 
the distinguished American who is no 
longer with us. In the story told, Mr. 
Freund put the views of a philosopher, 
and the humor and kindliness of com- 
prehending brain and heart.” R. W. 





Dunsany Tale Inspires Leginska 
to Write Tone-Poem a la Stravinsky 
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“Beyond the Fields We 
Know” to Be Played by New 
York Symphony Under 
Coates—Began New Work 
Before She Was Acquainted 
with the Great Russian 
Modernist’s Music 


§ k-ws opening phrases of Beethoven’s 
Sonata fiir grosse Hammerklavier— 
the head-tossing, foot-stamping gesture 
of the first chords; the hesitation of the 
trill—might stand as a motto over Ethel 
Leginska’s work. Discussing the ideals 
which have lately diverted her atten- 
tion from concertizing to composition, 
the pianist confesses a greater faith in 
the intellectuals of music than in the 
spontaneous creators. She distrusts a 
little the flame of a Mozart, a Schubert; 
its radiance is as pale, she seems to 
think, as it is steady. 

“One finds them marvelous, of course. 
But one hardly senses any personality 
in them. They were reeds for their age 
to blow on. The Beethovens make their 
age.” And for this shaping power the 


Beethovens pay in coin of a self-doubt 
which, like their power, is unknown to 
the Mozarts and Schuberts. If Miss 
Leginska strikes the public as a too 
energetic prophet of the newest musical 
revelations, the medal of her assurance 
shows, in conversation, its other side of 
questioning and wonderment. 

Her first steps were in traditional 
path of the prodigy. She improvised at 
the piano before she could read her notes. 
But she gave no thought to composition 
as vocation or avocation. She believes 
this due rather to the conventional status 
of women in musical activities than to 
deficiencv of creative impulse in herself. 
In the course of actualities, her talent 
has shown itself late-flowering. She be- 
gan composing with serious intent ten 
years ago; seven or eight years ago she 
reviewed harmony with Rubin Goldmark. 
She seems to have found a more tempera- 
mentally sympathetic master in Ernest 
Bloch, who thought her early songs 
Moussorgskyan and who is put in mind 
of Stravinsky by her latest work, a tone- 
poem after a tale by Dunsany, “Beyond 
the Fields We Know” (in the volume, 
“Three Hemispheres”). The new work 
is to be presented by the New York 
Symphony under Albert Coates on 
Feb. 12. 

Miss Leginska is a hearty admirer of 
the Russian-English conductor and his 
wife, who has prepared the program- 
notes for this work. Her friendship with 
them is of only about a year’s standing. 
Last June, during her trip abroad with 
a bevy of pupils, she met Mr. and Mrs. 
Coates in Italy. It was there that Mr. 
Coates went over her tone-poem. When 
she returned to New York in the autumn, 
she found a cablegram from him promis- 
ing her work a performance. 


Complexities of Modern Style 


“T am the more admiration-struck by 
this act,” Miss Leginska says, “because 
my music is not simple stuff to be pre- 
pared over night. Last June the London 
String Quartet presented my four Poems 
for quartet in London. They had ten 
rehearsals. This fall the four pieces 
were played by the Letz Quartet in a 
series of private musicales for Mrs. 








Ethel Leginska, Pianist-Composer 


Coolidge. They had sixty rehearsals be- 
fore they stopped counting. 

“The new work is in short movements 
which, played without break, parallel the 
Dunsany prose-poem. It is scored for 
full orchestra, with a rather important 
part, in the early pages, for piano. A 
few brief phrases are introduced less 
as musical translations of passages in 
the Dunsany story than as expressions of 
moods induced by it. These I repeat at 
need, without development; but quicken- 
ing the rhythm, perhaps, or changing 
the tone-color by giving them to different 
instruments. I have used many of the 
devices identified with the modern French 
school to build up to a sonorous climax. 
I have shown the score to Ravel, who said 
there was not a note in it which would 
not ‘sound’ effectively. A curious thing 
about this composition is that though 
Mr. Bloch thinks it Stravinskyan, I 
had heard nothing of. Stravinsky’s when 
I began it; and I may say that the work 
as a whole was complete in my mind 
from the beginning.” oh we Bs 


Kochanski Fills Thirty-eight Dates 


Thirty-eight public appearances in re- 
cital and with orchestra have been made 
by Paul Kochanski, violinist, since his 
return to this country late last October. 
This record does not take into considera- 


tion his numerous engagements for pri- 
vate musicales and “at homes,” such as 
his recent appearance at the White 
House at the invitation of the President 
and Mrs. Harding. In New York alone, 
Mr. Kochanski has been heard a dozen 
times this season in recital and with the 
New York Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic. Twenty-six dates have 
taken him to Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Buffalo, Scran- 
ton, Chicago, Hartford, Cambridge, Bos- 
ton, Wilmington, Toronto, Kitchener 
(Ont.), Cleveland, Milwaukee, Troy and 
Danbury in recital and have presented 
him as soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and the Chicago, Boston and 
New York Symphonies. Mr. Kochanski 
has also appeared this season with the 
Beethoven Association, in the Hotel Am- 
bassador series, at a -Biltmore musicale 
and at a Metropolitan Opera concert. 








John Steel, to Enter 
Concert Field, Sings 
in Wireless Program 
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©J. A. Bill 
John Steel, Tenor 


John Steel, an American tenor who is 
known as a Victor artist, is to take an- 
other step forward in his career next 
season, when he enters the concert field, 
under the personal direction of Bradford 
Mills, concert manager and director of 
the Scotti Opera Company’s tours. Mr. 
Steel recently sang to an audience of 
immense size. It was estimated to con- 
sist of 400,000 to 500,000 persons This 
was due to his singing over the wireless 
radio telephone from the Westinghouse 
plant in Newark, N. J. After his musical 
program he addressed his huge audience 
and announced that he would be glad to 
hear from any of his listeners and re- 
ceive their comments’ Letters have 
poured in from all parts of the country, 
and many wireless operators have com- 
municated via radio with the Westing- 
house plant. Mr. Steel was heard in 
Newfoundland, Havana, New Orleans, 
Omaha and Denver and by crews of ships 
off the coast of Scotland; in fact, over an 
area covering a radius of several thou- 
sand miles Some say that they could 
hear his voice as clearly as though he 
were singing in the same room, within a 
few feet of them, instead of being thou- 
sands of miles away. 

At the conclusion of his present tour 
Mr. Steel will spend the summer in 
Europe, resting and coaching for his con- 
cert tour of the United States and Ca- 
nada next season. For the past few years 
he has been studying and coaching with 
William S. Brady and is versed in oper- 
atic réles and song classics He sings in 
Italian, French, German and Spanish as 
well as in English. 


Program Given at Meeting of Musicians’ 


Fraternal Association 


A musical program was given at the 
fourth monthly meeting of the Fraternal 
Association of Musicians, George E. 
Shea, president, at the Steinway Art 
Rooms, New York, on Jan. 24. The 
artists who participated were Phyllis 
Kraeuter, ’cellist; Miguel Castellanos, 
pianist, and Franz Hone, violinist. The 
pianist gave a program of Liszt and 
Chopin in excellent style; Miss Kraeuter 
played Handel and Boccherini numbers, 
and Mr. Hone pieces by Wieniawski and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Leonore Kraeuter 
was the accompanist. At the meeting of 
the organization, which is ten years old, 
a nominating committee was chosen for 
a coming election of officers. 





Schools Hear Saslawsky 


Recent engagements have taken Boris 
Saslawsky, baritone, to Toronto, to St. 
Mary’s School at Peekskill, N. Y., and 
to Miss Beard’s School in Orange, N. J. 
He sang at the Hotchkiss School in Lake- 
ville, Conn., on Feb. 2 and gave a recital 
at the home of Mrs. Edwin T. Rice on 
Feb. 4. For Feb. 5 his schedule brought 
a recital at the home of Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and he has been booked 
to sing at the Salisbury School at Salis- 
bury, Conn., on Feb. 15. Edith Quaile 
Saslawsky played his accompaniment. 
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Muratore, Recovering Rapidly, May 
Sing Last Week of New York Season 


PUT MM 


(Portrait on front page) 


HE condition of Lucien Muratore, 
tenor, of the Chicago Opera Associ- 
ation, who was stricken with appendici- 
tis during a performance of “Carmen” 
the first week of the Association’s New 
York season, has improved so rapidly 
that hope is now extended by his phy- 
sicians that he may sing at least once 
during the final week of the company’s 
engagement in New York. The~ an- 
nouncement was made by Dr. René 
Bowldin, secretary and personal phy- 
sician of the tenor, and was given added 
importance by the bulletins of Dr. 
Charles F. A. Locke, the surgeon, who 
operated upon Mr. Muratore. Since the 
operation Mr. Muratore has continued to 
gain strength at a remarkable rate, due 
in no small degree to his fine physical 
condition. No trace of complication has 
caused anxiety to his wife, Lina Cava- 
lieri, and Dr. Bowldin who spend most 
of their time at his bedside in the Audu- 
bon Sanitarium. Dr. Bowldin declared 
Mr. Muratore will be able to accompany 
the Chicago Company on the western 
tour which follows its New York engage- 
ment. 
The tenor’s anxiety to return to his 
work, it was pointed out, is particularly 
keen in view of his reported breach with 


Mary Garden, director general. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Bowldin, he is desirous of 
causing the Chicago Company as little 
inconvenience as possible during the re- 
mainder of his contracted engagement. 

The career of Mr. Muratore has been 
unusual and in some respects unique. 
Born in Marseilles in 1878, he attended 
the Marseilles Conservatory and was 
graduated from there in 1897, with first 
prize in acting. After a period in the 
army and in small theatrical companies, 
Muratore became jeune premier with Re- 
jane. He was then induced by Carré, 
director of the Opéra Comique, to study 
for opera, and entered the Paris Con- 
servatory. His début was made in 
Hahn’s “La Carmélite” at the Opéra 
Comique in 1902, when he created the 
leading tenor part. Since then Mr. 
Muratore has interpreted most of the 
French lyric réles, and he has created 
many of the modern ones. 

Mr. Muratore’s talents, however, are 
not limited to the stage, for his gifts as 
a painter are said to be equally distinc- 
tive. In fact the tenor has stated recent- 
ly that in a few years he will leave the 
stage and devote himself entirely to the 
development of his pictorial gifts. The 
scope of his work in this field was in- 
dicated this season by an exhibition of 
his paintings in a Chicago gallery. 





Survey of Brooklyn's Week 





By W. R. McADAM, Brooklyn Representative of Musical America, 1305 Park Place. 
Tel. 1615 Decatur, 
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AUL KOCHANSKI, violinist, in his 

first Brooklyn recital given recently 
under Institute auspices at the Academy, 
won the marked favor of his audience. In 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in D he mani- 
fested technical skill and artistic finish, 
and the high standard set in this first 


number was maintained in a program 
which included Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo 
Capriccioso,” the Prize Song from 
“Mastersingers,” “Zapateado,” Hebrew 
Lullaby by Achron-Auer; Hungarian 
Dance in G Minor, by Brahms; Nocturne 
in D, by Chopin-Wilhelmj, and “Ronde 
des Lutins,” by Bazzini. The grace, 
charm and deep musical feeling in all of 
Mr. Kochanski’s playing occasioned re- 
peated demands for encores. 


“Mikado” Performed 


A successful performance of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Mikado” was given by 
the members of the Brooklyn Light Opera 
Society under the direction of Anton W. 
Droge, at the Academy, on Feb. 1. The 
Society is purely an amateur organ- 
ization, having as its object the develop- 
ment of interest in light opera. The 
audience on this occasion constituted a 
record for the three years of the Society’s 
existence. Voices of good quality were 
included in the cast, and notably that of 
William Fliedner, tenor, who appeared 
as Nanki-Poo. William Wenz was a 
clever Ko-Ko. Carolyn Droge appeared 
as Yum-Yum, Pauline H. King as 
Katisha, and Thomas Dowling as the 
Mikado. The cast also included William 
Henningsen, V. Stuart Griffith, Edna 
Blunt and Ada Poole. 

Cooper Boyd, violinist; Mrs. W. N. 


Sar Vant, contralto, and Mrs. Joseph 
Phair, reader assisted the Morning 
Choral Club in a delightful program at 
the Dorchester Road Congregational 
Church on the afternoon of Feb. 2. The 
high standard of previous concerts was 
more than maintained in the group of 
four numbers given by the club. Though 
small in numbers and comparatively 
young, the Morning Choral Club, under 
the able training of Mr. Sammond, is 
constantly giving evidence of progress. 
Good balance and artistic phrasing and 
expression distinguished the _ choral 
numbers, particularly Mana-Zucca’s 
“Rachem,” sung in the old Hebrew. A 
touch of humor was added to the pro- 
gram by the clever readings of Mrs. 
Phair, an active singing member. Mrs. 
Sar Vant, contralto, also an active mem- 
ber, gave genuine pleasure in a group of 
songs by Spross, Scott and Ronald. Mr. 
Boyd played with rich tone and musical 
feeling numbers by Wieniawski, D’Am- 
brosio, Bohm, Elman, and others. Mrs. 
Bertha Rich was a capable accompanist. 


Church Choir Sings ‘Elijah’ 


With the assistance of Ada M. Castor, 
soprano; Jeanne Laval, contralto; Lewis 
Zeidler, tenor, and Fred. Patton, bari- 
tone, as soloists, the choir of St. James’ 
Church sang Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 5. The per- 
formance was excellent, not only because 
of the fine work of the choir, for which 
great credit is due to William C. Bridg- 
man, but also by reason of the authorita- 
tive singing of the soloists. Notwith- 
standing bad weather, the audience was 
large. Fred. Patton’s interpretation of 
the réle of Elijah was most interesting. 
He sang with style, dignity and author- 








Coaching for Singers (Concert and Opera) 


Piano Instruction (Advanced Students) 
Composition—Orchestration 


LOUIS GRUENBERG 


Studio: 603 Carnegie Hall, New York 


(Appointments by letter requested) 


**It is my firm conviction that America has in him 
one of its foremost composers and pianists.’’ 


—FERRUCCIO BUSONI 





ity. The work of Miss Castor, Miss 
Laval and Mr. Zeidler, in their respec- 
tive parts, was equally interesting. 

Dorothy Hobbie, Stephanie Koeppen, 
Adelaide De Loca, Elsie Duffield, Grace 
M. Liddane and Alveda Lofgren, pupils 
of Sergei Klibansky, appeared before 
members of the Germania Club and their 
friends at the club’s auditorium on Feb. 
4, and were warmly applauded in a pro- 
gram of songs. Mary Ludington was 
the accompanist. 

Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, assisted by 
Carl Tollefsen, violinist, both of the 
Tollefsen Trio, appeared in “An Hour of 
Music” before students and their friends 
at the Apollo Studios on Feb. 3. Mrs. 
Tollefsen played Grieg’s Ballade in G 
Minor, a group of Chopin Studies, and 
numbers by Saint-Saéns, Strauss and 
Liszt, and Mr. Tollefsen was heard in 
D’Ambrosio’s Romance, Kreisler’s 
“Viennese Caprice,” Brahms’ Waltz in 
A, and numbers by Sinding, Halvorsen, 
and others. There were several encores. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb and Frank Bib 


Give Recital in Boston 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Kathleen Hart Bib! 


soprano, and Frank Bibb, pianist of t} 
Boston Symphony Ensemble, were hea: 
in the second concert of the season at t} 
Boston Athletic Club, Sunday afternoo 
Jan. 29. The music committee connect: 
with the organization aims to prese: 
artists who have never before appear: 
in this city, and this policy was pursu: 
in introducing Mrs. Bibb and Mr. Bib 
both of whom artistically acquitt 
themselves before a large audience. M: 
Bibb was heard to advantage in h 
French and English songs. Two of t! 
latter by Frank Bibb, “A Rondel 

Spring” and “A Song for Reme: 
brance” were especially well receive 








Mr. Bibb, with artistic precision, ga: 


compositions by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, D 
libes, Chopin and Chabrier. He r 
sponded to several encores. W. J. P. 
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Miss Evelyn Hopper, 
Dear Miss Hopper: 


Caryl Bensel. 
and her work was entirely 


admirers.” This is true. 


we are, 
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has breath to waste. 
not accidental. 


obligati. 


legato singing at its apex.” 
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Another Apollo Club Extols 


BENSE 


SOPRANO 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 21st, 1922. 


Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


With the thrill of triumph still running high we feel that 
we must express to you our appreciation of your charming 
She is one of the best soloists we have had 


satisfactory. As one of our 


critics wrote, “she came here unknown and unsung. She 
leaves after last night’s performance with many friends and 


With best wishes for Miss Bensel’s continued success, 
Yours very truly, 
Pittsburgh-Apollo Male Chorus. 


F, J. C. RUSSELL, Cor. Secy. 


“Miss Bensel was one of the best choral society soloists 
we have had. She has a voice of cello-like richness and she 
She made her trills convincing and 
In the old Scarlatti ‘Gi ol sole dal Gange’ 
there was speed and dexterity and a very pretty trill. In 
the Handel ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ there were 
many lovely sustained effects. 
sprightly and smooth. Miss Bensel also gave two integral 


It is to be hoped she will return.” 
Pittsburgh Post, Jan. 20th, 1922. 


The Veracin ‘Pastoral’ was 


Mas (By Harvey B. GAUL). 


“Caryl Bensel came here unknown and unsung. She 
leaves after last night’s performance with many friends. 
She has a voice of uncommon sweetness and of great pli- 
ability. She trills like a coloratura and enunciates per- 
fectly. Handel’s ‘O Sleep Why Dost Thou Leave Me’ was 


Pitisburgh Sun, Jan. 21st, 1922. 


* * 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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1 Important Miscellany by Sonneck Among New Books 


Publication of Series of Essays Brings Valuable Addition to Musical Library—Ellen Amey’s “Conscious Control in Piano 
Study” a Unique Contribution to Works on the Piano—Lassere’s “Spirit of French Music” in English Translation—Ex- 
haustive Work on Monteverde by Louis Schneider Finds Paris Publisher—Life Works of Italian Composer Discussed in 
Detail—A Fascinating Human Document as Well as a Serious Study—Articles by Guido M. Gatti on Modern Italian Mu- 


sicians Collected in Interesting Volume 





OR the music lover, as well as the student of music, there are many hours 

’ of pleasure to be had from a careful reading of O. G. Sonneck’s “Mis- 
cellaneous Studies in the History of Music” (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
puny). The work is carried through with that unfailing fidelity to fact that 
the author has given evidence of in his other books, books which have made 
him an outstanding figure in musico-literary writing in the world to-day. 
Abroad, Mr. Sonneck stands just as high as in his own country, for in other 
years he contributed in various languages articles to important European 


musical journals. 


His new book contains eleven essays. 
They are all engaging; they cover a wide 
range of subjects. What could be more 
attractive than his opening paper, “The 
New Mise-en-Scéne of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni’ at Munich”? This was 
originally contributed to the Rivista 
Musicale Italiana in 1896, where it ap- 
peared in an Italian version made by 
the eminent critic, Luigi Torchi. “Early 
American Operas” brings Mr. Sonneck 
before us on a subject of which he has 
made a most diligent study. We learn 
of James Ralph’s “The Fashionable 
Lady,” a ballad opera, whose dialogue is 
“so coarse and obscene” that “compared 
with ‘The- Fashionable Lady’ the 
‘Beggar’s Opera’ is a model of decency.” 
Mr. Al Woods’ “The Demi-Virgin” isn’t 
so new after all! There is an illuminat- 
ing paper on “Liszt’s Huldigungs- 
marsch and Weimars Volkslied,” in which 
Mr. Sonneck has cleared up a rather 
cloudy matter, supporting his every con- 
tention with excerpts from the Abbé’s 
letters. This appeared in the Musical 
Quarterly in 1918. There follow: 
“Ciampi’s ‘Bertoldo, Bertoldino e Caca- 
senno and Favart’s ‘Ninette 4 La Cour’,” 
“The First Edition of ‘Hail Columbia’,” 
and a very valuable and finely written 
essay on Guillaume Lekeu, which we re- 
member from a 1919 issue of the Musical 
Quarterly. Going back a bit Mr. Son- 
neck tells us about “Caractacus, not 
Arne’s ‘Caractacus’,” the intermedi 
“Psyche and Amor,” first published in 
the Musical Antiquary in 1911. 

Another fine paper is “Music in Our 
Libraries” and a closing one is entitled 
“The History of Music in America.” 
Preceding this we find “A Preface,” 
which Mr. Sonneck explains was writ- 
ten in December, 1915, and was intended 
for his “Catalog of Full Scores of 
Dramatic Music” for the Library of 
Congress, of which he was for. many 
years the Chief of the Music Division. 
There he achieved some of the most im- 
portant work that any American has yet 
done in the field of musical research. 
That catalog was delayed, owing to the 
fact that on account of the war certain 
important scores were not procurable. 
Mr. Sonneck resigned his post in 1917 
and from that time until recently there 
was no Chief of the Music Division. So 
the work has not come forth. But the 
preface was complete, and the date of 
publication of the catalog being uncer- 
tain, some scholars, who had heard of 
the preface and who were informed as 
to its significance, urged the author to 
publish it. This he has done here, hav- 
ing obtained the permission of Herbert 
Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 

Let none think that because of the 
serious nature of “historical studies” 
Mr. Sonneck’s book is a book that can- 
not be read with keen pleasure. For 
nothing could be farther from the fact. 
There is not an essay in it that is not 
attractive. The style varies. naturally, 
depending on the subject the author is 
engaged upon. But throughout there is 
a straightforwardness, a geniality and 
bersuasiveness that one finds only too in- 
frequently in the prose of men who have 
such profound knowledge and erudition 
as Mr. Sonneck. He has contributed 
with his “Miscellaneous Studies in the 
History of Music” one of the most 
Significant books of its kind in the Eng- 
lish language, a book that ought to be 
In the library of every intelligent music- 
lover and musician. A. W. K. 


Conscious Control in Piano 
Study 


'LLEN AMEY’S “Conscious Control 
- in Piano Study” (New York: Harold 
Plammer, Inc.), is the first book to be 
‘Sssued by this active and energetic pub- 





lisher of American works. And a bet- 
ter work to initiate the step could not 
have been selected, for it gives the young 
teacher and the pupil capable of self- 
help exactly what is needed to interest 
them practically in the psychology of 
piano study. In other words, in a care- 
ful and logical development, it makes 
it possible for the student to realize and 
—what is more important—to apply, the 
lessons of the importance of consciously 
controlled perceptions in study, and the 
power which lies in subconscious, forces 
in the acquirement of technique. The 
fundamental forms from which music is 
built, the invention of these forms and 
their creative development, as well as 
the mental operations involved in their 
understanding and execution are all 
covered in this volume of ninety-nine 
pages. 

“Conscious control,” as the author 
points out, is the means which has pro- 
duced the great pianists of the past and 
which will produce the great pianists of 
the future, conscious control of piano 
effects at any time, the ability to direct 
the physical in the performance of con- 
ceptions formed from impressions or 
mental images. She shows in a chapter 
on “First Steps in Mental Training” 
how the process of teaching conscious 
control may be commenced with the very 
young student, at the very start. In 
this chapter vizualization of the key- 
board, the study of intervals, “rational- 
izing” practice—a most important sec- 
tion, and one which every piano teacher 
may read with profit—and the Great 
Staff, lead over to another chapter, “The 
Act of Touch,” and yet another, “First 
Written Work,” one of whose sections, 
“Interest Value of Character Studies,” 
is an illuminating consideration of how 
the easy teaching piece by Gurlitt, 
Kullak, Gade, Schumann, Neidlinger, 
Scharwenka, and many others, which re- 
flects interesting scenes of life in other 
lands, can be made to hold a mirror to 
life itself, so to speak, given a vital in- 
terest, and used as a medium to call 
forth the best that is in a pupil, not only 
for present, but for later work as well. 

A chapter dealing with the “Necessity 
for Analytical Work” has two outstand- 
ing subdivisions: “Futility of Un- 
systematic Work” and “Assimilation of 
Subject-Matter,” both of which deserve 
the serious attention of the piano teacher. 
“Scale Study” and “Chord Study” are 
other subjects, and we are taken—with 
a wealth of exercise material to drive 
home the points made—through these 
two effective agencies for the cultivation 
of conscious control. In scale study the 
fact that the process should remain a 
mental and not a purely physical one is 
stressed, and in “Chord Study” the em- 
ployment of the cadence to hold interest 
is dwelt upon. Next come the “Essen- 
tials for Technique,” and the student 
and teacher—and it is to the latter that 
this splendid book makes its chief appeal 
—will find the most interesting and prac- 
tically helpful new viewpoints covering 
the various phases of piano mechanism, 
and will learn how to spiritualize 
mechanism by making it respond to 
mental direction. One of the most im- 
portant chapters in the entire work 
presents Conscious Control in its high- 
est phase of development, “Musicianship 
Through Analysis.” It shows. the 
process of analyzing various composi- 
tions, gives much attention to memoriz- 
ing and individual treatment of basic 
material in creative work, and, finally, 
deals with “Will and Musicianship,” the 
dual means of perfected and artistically 
valid piano playing. 

New groups and sets of teaching 
pieces for beginners and younger stu- 
dents of the piano come from the presses 


of the music publishers almost uninter- 
ruptedly. A book such as “Conscious 
Control in Piano Study,” on the other 
hand, may be called unique. And yet 
its use in connection with this great out- 
put of purely practical material may 
make all the difference between success 
and failure to many a teacher. ‘‘Con- 
scious Control” is the record of a rich 
and mentally clearly applied experience. 
It places in the hands of other teachers 
of the piano the means of turning out 
successful pupils, of training beginners 
and more advanced students so that— 
given the prerequisites of average in- 
telligence and musical sympathy—they 
cannot help but make every bit of work 
they do count. “Conscious Control” 
makes concentration—the great lesson 
of the book—seem natural and easy, the 
only possible handling of a variety of 
complex problems, and teachers unable 
to appreciate it rob not alone their pupils 
but themselves of very definite oppor- 
tunities of success in their chosen field. 
F. H. M. 


France and Her Music 


¢6¢ A SMALL TREATISE OF MUSI- 


CAL TASTE?” is the author’s de- 
scription, in a foreword, of “The Spirit 
of French Music,” by Pierre Lasserre, 
translated by Denis Turner, B. A. (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
He further adds that it is “an experi- 
mental, not a dogmatic treatise.” He 
thereupon announces what may be taken 
as his thesis: “The French spirit is a 
living individuality.” 

The survey which Mr. Lasserre under- 
takes does not confine itself to the musi- 
cal expression of his countrymen. Of 
the seven chapters of his extremely read- 
able work, two are devoted to Grétry 
and Rameau, one each to the “modern 
Italians” and Meyerbeer and two to 
Richard Wagner in his conceivably dis- 
tinct phases of poet and musician. 

There is a good deal in these pages 
that is biographical and something also 
of appraisal. Grétry is acclaimed “the 
genius of Comic Opera _ incarnate.” 
Rameau, for his technical theories, set 
forth principally in his “Treatise on 
Harmony Reduced to Its Natural Prin- 
ciple” (1722), is denominated, by the 
term Voltaire first applied to him, a 
“Euclid-Orpheus.” 

The author summarizes suggestively 
when he says that “since its earliest 
days, music has gone through three great 
phases, has existed under three forms: 
monodic, polyphonic and harmonic.” 
Rameau was a pioneer in analyzing the 
shift that occurred at about the end of 
the seventeenth century as one from 
obeisance to the melodic line. Hence- 
forth, indeed, harmony was to “lay down 
for melody the limits within which it 
must trace its own line.” 

The truly French spirit, however, is 
to be found not in the calculi, if one is 
to judge by this volume, but in certain 
works of early native masters. With 
words Mr. asserre would convey to the 
eye what to another sense is the em- 
bodiment of “rhythm, stateliness, judg- 
ment, feeling—music.” He instances the 
recitatives of the love scene in the fifth 
act of Rameau’s masterpiece, “Castor 
and Pollux,” as “melodious murmurs 
divinely touched with tenderness and 
grief. It is the French manner. We 
must get back to it if we can.” 

Into this Eden of Taste and Sensibility 
came the “modern Italians”—who, how- 
ever, comprised no one more disturb- 
ingly “modern” than Verdi and the 
versatile Boito. They were abetted by 
Meyerbeer, with his “exploitation of in- 
strumental resources,” and from whom 
dates “the obesity of the modern orches- 
tra.” Last came the conquering Wag- 
ner, whose effect on later French musi- 
cians was that of a “salutary shock.” 
His was a style not to. be slavishly 
imitated, warns Mr. Lasserre, for he 
embodied in music highly individual con- 
ceptions of “monumental and childish 
gods,” requiring “a thick and heavy 
musical drapery.” 

The French Spirit, on the other hand, 
is concerned with “the general ex- 
pression of human subjects.” Its musi- 
cal expression is picturesque also, but 
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peculiarly “quick-witted, refined, salted 
with intelligence, thoroughly rhythmical.” 
To-day it needs to regain its erstwhile 
“simple charm . . tenderness and 
simplicity of heart.’ The author con- 
cludes: “‘With her oldtime joyfulness re- 


stored, France will again find her music.” 
R. M. K. 


An Early Italian Operatic Verist 


UCH has been written about Monte- 

verde and his music; by Vincent 
d’Indy, who has been termed his Colum- 
bus among the moderns, by Romain 
Rolland, by the late H. Goldschmidt 
(“Studien zur Geschichte der ital. 
Oper”), by H. Leichtentritt, who has 
considered him as a madrigalist, and by 
the Spaniard R. Mitjana (“Origenes de 
la 6épera Italiana’). Now comes an ex- 
haustive and detailed study of 365 pages, 
“Claudio Monteverde: L’Homme et Son 
Temps,” by Louis Schneider (Paris: 
Perrin et Cie.) which discusses the life 
and works of this protagonist of Italian 
music in detail, and does so with sym- 
pathy and interest. The greatest merit 
of Schneider’s volume, perhaps, lies in 
the fact that it makes the man real to 
us; it gives him his proper social and 
historical background, and in making the 
sixteenth and_ seventeenth centuries 
human and not abstract, he establishes 
clearly why Monteverde is entitled to be 
regarded as one of the greatest musical 
figures of all time, and the legitimate 
predecessor of Gliick and Wagner in the 
lyric drama. Monteverde’s works, his 
operas: the “Orfeo,” the “Incoronazione 
de Poppea,” the “Ritorno d’Ulisse in 
Patria” and others are analyzed, as well 
as his madrigals, his harmonic dis- 
coveries, his method of work, his develop- 
ment of the dramatic recitative and the 
unprepared dominant seventh at a time 
when they were anathema; his improve- 
ment of the orchestral means of his day, 
are all discussed in a style which adds 
to the interest of the subject-matter. 
And aside from this more special musi- 
cal interest, there is the story of his life, 
the life of a musician who was a fre- 
quenter of courts, a keen-witted observer 
of his fellowmen, whose letters—many of 
which M. Schneider quotes—show the 
workings of a brilliant mind and a 
kindly heart. The author has been par- 
ticularly successful in giving us a vol- 
ume in which, without neglecting the 
specifically musical side of his subject, 
the biography of Monteverde has been 
textually interwoven with the tale of his 
musical achievement, and this makes the 
book a fascinating human document as 
well as a serious study of Italian music 
and Monteverde’s influence upon it in 
his period. If M. Schneider’s book does 
not succeed in making Monteverde a liv- 
ing reality to many who think of him 
merely as a name, the name of one of 
those “elder statesmen” of music buried 
in biographical dictionaries, it will not 
be M. Schneider’s fault. 


Italian and Other Musical Modernists 


EDICATED to Arturo Toscanini, the 

distinguished Italian musicologist, 
Guido M. Gatti’s “Musicisti moderni 
d’Italia e di fuori” (Bologna: Pizzi & 
Co.), which gathers under one cover a 
number of individual articles by the well- 
known critic and editor of “Il Piano- 
forte,” has special interest because of 
the genial and authoritative manner in 
which the works of such modern Italian 
musicians as Franco Alfano, Alfredo 
Casella, Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Vincenzo Davico, Vittorio Gui, G. Fran- 
cesco Malapiero, Luigi Perrachio, Ilde- 
brando Pizetti and F. Balilla Pratella 
are analyzed and discussed. Of non- 
Italian musicians there are represented 
Chabrier, Debussy, Goossens, Grovlez, 
John Ireland, Erik Satie, Cyril Scott 
and the late Déodat de Sévérac, a truly 
notable group. Gatti writes with a 
breadth and sympathy, an insight which 
cannot be gainsaid, and his little work 
emphatically deserves an English trans- 
lation (the admirable article on Casella 
has already appeared in English in the 
Musical Quarterly). In the meantime it 
may be heartily commended to those of 
his music-loving compatriots im this 
country who read as well as sing or 
listen to music. F. H. 
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MUSIC IN RUSSIA TO-DAY 


OR the first time since revolution swept the 

country, a definite, authoritative account of 
musical happenings comes out of Russia. In this 
issue is published the first of a series of articles by 
Igor Glebov, the Petrograd critic, a series in which 
Mr. Glebov will give first-hand and detailed infor- 
mation of musical activities under the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

There have frequently come rumors and reports, 
colored, more or less, by the hand of the political 
propagandist; but these, in the main, served to in- 
tensify rather than clear up the mystery surround- 
ing Russian music in its homeland in recent event- 
ful years. Musicians out of Russia, who might have 
told a story, preferred to remain silent because of 
the political situation. Some did not hesitate to 
proclaim with point that their concern was art, not 
politics; and art, it appeared, was associated with 
politics closely enough, under the Soviet régime, to 
cause them to walk circumspectly. 

The conditions under which Feodor Chaliapine 
was admitted to the United States laid it down that 
the great bass should indulge in no political propa- 
ganda. Whatever his inclinations may have been, 
Chaliapine gave little information about Russian 
affairs, musical or otherwise. Again it seemed that 
art must be associated with politics; but siftings of 


news given to the outside world by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and information gleaned from various 
sources indicated that there was much musical ac- 
tivity. Russia in the shadows had not forsaken 
her song. 

The resumption of intercourse now makes it pos- 
sible to present an account of music in Russia dur- 
ing the years of the revolution. The lifting of the 
veil brings a tale no less interesting than that in 
which MusicAL AMERICA gave the first news of 
music in Vienna during the war years. Petrograd 
and Moscow are still the chief centers of Russian 
musical culture, and opera, symphony concerts and 
chamber music programs continue. The State has 
wholly displaced private concert managers and sub- 
sidized musical societies; the opera houses enjoy 
self-government under the supervision of a State 
official. 

It would be natural to assume that, with the com- 
ing of the new order, the more radical composers 
would be afforded opportunities formerly denied. 
Such an assumption would be far from the facts, 
according to Mr. Glebov. The Government de- 
manded no radical change in operas presented, be- 
ing content to suggest the inclusion of some pieces 
of revolutionary character. The répertoire, left to 
the artists, has remained more conservative than 
otherwise, and works of Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff have furnished the bulk of the 
list. Instead of hailing new writers of ultra- 
modern tendencies, the intellectuals have turned, 
with the workers, to Tchaikovsky. 

What the revolutionary years will engender in 
music is a question for to-morrow to answer. Here 
politics do not intrude upon art. Russia has given 
expression to her soul in music deeply inspired, 
nobly exalted, profoundly religious. What will she 
derive from the heritage of past achievement? Re- 
action? Radicalism? These are words for the fu- 
ture. For the present there is the gratifying fact 
that music has triumphed over confusion and 
change; that it lives in face of suffering and deso- 
lation. 


NEGLECTING THE POET 


HE persistence with which most singers con- 

tinue to ignore the authorship of the words 
they sing calls for a renewal of an old protest. 
Printed leaflets containing the texts of songs have 
become the rule in New York recital halls when 
vocalists are heard, yet only in relatively few in- 
stances—so few as to attract attention—are the 
names of the lyric writers printed beside those 
of the co-authors, the composers. 

A song recital, it is true, is a musical and not 
a literary event. But an art-song is distinguished 
from so-called popular lilts by the quality and 
character of its words, as much as by the form 
and the worth of its music. Since the appropriate- 
ness and fidelity of the music to the text, sometimes 
only in a broad way, often in matters of pic- 
turesque detail, afford one of the touchstones to 
virtually all modern vocal music, and since in any 
art-song worthy of the name, the words must of 
necessity pre-determine the mood and spirit of 
the work, to treat the origin of the text as of 
small importance is to take the most superficial 
view of the singer’s art. 

By all means, let every singer who distributes 
word-leaflets see to it that the names of the poets 
are where they should be, beside the names of the 
composers. Failure to do so should place the singer 
in the category of the bored and empty-headed 
musical comedy character who, in a popular work 
of a decade or so ago, ’roused the risibilities by sing- 
ing that he didn’t care “whether Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare, or Marie Corelli.” 


THE ST. LOUIS EXPERIMENT 


HE old argument that, for America, opera is 

an exotic, to be imported at great expense and 
paraded as the property of the wealthy—a jewel 
or a tiara at which the multitude may look—is on 
trial in St. Louis. There, a municipal summer opera 
venture has yielded profit. As the city code forbids 
money-making in all such ventures, the surplus is 
being expended on improvement of the open-air 
theater and in training voices for next summer’s 
opera. Thus, what is described as the first munici- 
pal opera school] in the United States has come into 
being. 

Every American community has reason to wish 
the St. Louis venture success. Though only a means 
to an end—that of improving the summer opera— 
the municipal training school idea is one which, 








conceivably, might be developed and expanded un: 
it assumed greater importance than the local ope 
it is intended to facilitate. One such school, firn 
established, might benefit a host of sister commu: 
ties. It might lead to the establishment of tra 
ing centers—not in every city—but in a sufficie 
number, North, East, West and South, to care f 
the cities and towns of the surrounding territo: 
in similar efforts to build up local opera on wh: 
ever scale the resources of each community wo. 
permit. 

Obviously the continuance of the St. Louis e 
periment in providing a training school for its ho: 
talent depends on the future success of its summ 
opera season. It offers a fine opportunity for p 
ting every shoulder to the wheel. 
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A Prominent Musical Manager Entirely Surrounded by a 
Choral Organization, Might Be the Title of This Inter- 
esting Photograph of M. H. Hanson, Manager of the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, with Some of Its Members 


Just before the St. Olaf Choir of Minneapolis left 
New York for a concert appearance in Paterson, N. J., 
some sixty-five of the noted organization’s members 
were photographed with their manager, M. H. Hanson. 
After being insured against disasters incident to their 
tour—a policy for $350,000 was taken for the fiv: 
weeks of the tour by Mr. Hanson from Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don, each individual being assessed at $5,000—the 
choristers showed their gratitude by presenting “Daddy” 
Hanson with the cane seen in the picture. 


Lazaro—King Alfonso of Spain has decorated Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor, with the Grand Cross 
of Alfonso XII, according to recent advices from 
Madrid. 


Rosing—Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, after a suc- 
cessful recital appearance in Washington, was asked 
by the President and Mrs. Harding to sing at the White 

ouse on the evening of Feb. 2. 


Ponselle—Singing two of her new réles of the seaso 
in consecutive performances, Rosa Ponselle, sopran 
of the Metropolitan, recently established something of 
a record at the opera house. The parts were Elvira i 
“Ernani” at the matinée of Jan. 29, and Margared | 
Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys” on the previous evening. 


Franko—As benefactor of the wounded ex-service ma 
Nahan Franko, well-known violinist, recently played « 
unique réle. While passing through a New York stre 
the other day where a plea for aid was being made for 
this purpose, the musician was moved to organize ; 
impromptu concert. Taking his violin from its case, | 
played. A single number is said to have realized $! 
for the fund. 


Gates-Ware—A luncheon was given in honor 
Lucy Gates, soprano, by Mrs. Charles Austin Sherm: 
in New York on Jan. 25, and the artist was asked 
speak on the subject of modern songs. Miss Gat 
paid a tribute to the songs of Harriet Ware, charact« 
izing them as works “of elfin quality,” and stating th 
an artist who would do them justice must be able ' 
seize upon the atmosphere of fairy lore. 


Muzio—Praising the ardor of the Latin opera “fan 
Claudio Muzio, soprano of the Metropolitan, on her r 
cent return from a successful season in Mexico Cit 
nevertheless told laughingly of strenuous experienc: 
“The Mexican public carries the atmosphere of the b 
ring into the opera house,” she said. “One night wh 
I was singing Mimi in ‘Bohéme,’ they took a dislike 
the Musetta of the performance, and at the end of t 
second act the house shouted that the act must be giv 
over with a different mezzo, or there would be troub! 
It was! You see, they take their opera seriously.” 
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W* are tired of witnessing the shameful neglect of the animal that has made 
the violin recital possible. Without the collaboration of this devoted beast, 
we would have no Kreisler, no Elman, no Heifetz; our conductors would have no 
string choirs under their batons; the symphonies and the masters would be unplay- 
able — perchance the woodwinds jumped into the gap—from which God pre- 
serve us). 

Yet, despite the deep indebtedness of the violinist to the little martyr, no public 
acknowledgment has ever been made by any member of the fiddle-playing guild; 
nor has his worth been chanted by the composer. Yet, without our frisky, if little 
friend, we could have no “Meditation” from “Thais,” no Raff’s Cavatina. 

We hasten to rectify the error and bring. belatéd tribute to this silent, uncom- 
rye 3 friend, the most modest musical benefactor of the whole.world of harmony 
—the sheep. 














Harmony in Discord 


One thing I cannot understand 

No matter how I try and puzzle 

My mind gets more into a muzzle 

Because I see on every hand 

The artists who o’erflow our land 

(They say they don’t come “for mere 
money”) 

And though they live not in harmony 

With one another, all the time 

Their names consistently do rhyme 


MUSIC: SIMPLY DEFINED 


A Convenient Dictionary 
for Idiots and 
Others 


[Contributed by R. M. K.] 


E have received so many re- 

quests—by mail, telephone 
and plain lung power—to know 
what Music is all about, that we 
think we had better publish a short 
and terse description in the form 
of an Abbreviated Manual. Our 





For there’s Madeleine Keltie and Juli- 





dissertation will be most convenient ette Velty 

for slipping into one’s pocket—if And Mishel Piastro and Oscar Ni- 
anybody should care to, which we castro 

doubt. We shall begin (and prob- And Greta Torpadie and Rosza 
ably conclude) with an instructive Varady 


series of Definitions: 

Notes: A series of elliptical ob- 
jects with and without tails, indi- 
cating How Much the Voice Is to 
Rye g oe eben pa gy a Giacomo Rimini, Pietro Cimini 
in advance. A dotted Note is an - Margarita Selinsky, Vladimir Dubin- 
indication that one must Hang On : sky 
for a little while when one would Enrichetta Onelli and Richard Bonelli 


naturally have subsided The Notes Charles Wakefield Cadman also Royat 


Arturo Bonucci and Gino Nastrucci 
Sergei Klibansky, Bernardo Olshansky 
Irene Pavloska, Lydia Lipkowska 





are arranged on the bars of a grad- Dedman 

uated hurdle, called the Staff. , ; 
Rest: A sign distantly resem- And Geraldine Farrar, Marguerite 

bling a scythe or a straw hat. It Namara 


Marie Jeritza also Germaine Schnitzer 
Augusta Lenska and Zabetta Brenska 
And G. Martinelli and Rosa Ponselle. 


indicates when one may Leave Off. 
The most common variety of Rests, 
as well as Notes, are called Crotch- 
ets, which is not a species of knit- 
ting, although one sometimes counts 
while engaged with them. Then 
there is the Quaver—not a quake, 
though in manipulating them trem- 
olos are not always strictly for- 
bidden. For Especially Agile Folk 
there are also the Semiquaver and 
the formidable Demisemiquaver. 

TIME: As in a race, the period 
in which a musical composition 
should roughly be completed is in- 
dicated by two juxtaposed num- 
bers announced before the begin- 
ning of the Journey. Any per- 
former with the rudiments of the 
mathematical sciences may figure 
out the Limit of Time allotted him 
by dividing the lower number suc- 
cessively into all the Notes in the 
Composition, and multiplying the 
sum of the results by the upper 
number. 

(To be continued) 


Oh, their name is Legion, but what I 
would know, 

The question that vexes and puzzles 
me so, 

When they live in dis-harmony most 
of the time 

Why in the dickens do most of them 
rhyme? J. D. 





Information for Amaryllis 


“What is the Liebestod?” asks Am- 
aryllis. The Liebestod, my dear Am- 
aryllis, is the last bit of “Tristan” played 
some time about midnight while the au- 
dience struggles with its rubbers and 
swishes its collective coat from the chair- 
back. P. R. 





From a musical criticism in a Connecti- 
cut newspaper: “The tenor’s high notes 
made one think of Caruso.” No doubt! 
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We Reveal to Thee a Mystery 


HE intensity of this devotion to the 

memory of Schubert is almost touch- 
ing. Almost. For we have a lurking 
suspicion that a certain theatrical pro- 
duction is more than platonically inter- 
ested in the proceedings of celebrating 
the Schubert anniversary. 

As the production is really a worthy 
one and one which should be patronized 
by all Schubert devotees, we gracefully 
doff our lid to the promoters of the 
“celebration.” 





Pitted Against the Chicago Critics 
—and Crushed to Earth! 


Y their morals you shall know them. 
The hopeless provincialism and bleak 


the jejune reviews of “Salome.” Most 
of the writers seemed to be painfully 
conscious of the morality of the classic; 
the fragrance of the codfish-ball hovers 
over their typewriters. The matter of 
royalties was another topic of absorbing 
interest to these molders of musical opin- 
ion. 

Hey, James Gibbon Huneker, up there, 
can’t you send down an angel of in- 
spiration and arouse this poor, drowsy, 
earth-bound bunch of mandarins? 





Dear Cantus: 

I see by your paper that Mr. Insull 
who is to guide and guard the destinies 
of the Chicago Opera next season, says 
that no one person is to make contracts 
with singers after this. Looks as, 
though the exchequer of that organiza- 
tion were to become Insull-lated at last? 


cultural background of the New York OoH-LA-LA. 
newspaper critics is cruelly bared in Chicago, Feb. 1, 1922. 
PITTTTTTTTTTT TUTTI ETT TTT NTT CTT TET ET ETT TTTCTTINTTTT CTT TTT TUTTI TTT TUTT TMNT ETTTT TUTTO TUT TPUT TUTTI TUTE MUELLER PLL LO LUPO LUE Pee UU PUL 


Musical America’s Question Box Appears This Week on Page 33 
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LICE BARNETT, composer, was 

born in Lewiston, IIl., 1888. Sub- 
sequently her family moved to Chicago, 
where Miss Barnett attended the pub- 
lic schools, being 
graduated from 
the high school 
there with the 
highest honors, at 
the age of sixteen. 
Miss Barnett stud- 
ied piano in Chi- 
cago under Ru- 
dolph Ganz and 
Waldemar Li- 
tschg ; harmony 
under Dr. Louis 
Falk and composi- 
tion under Felix 
Borowski, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte and 
Adolph Weidig. In 
1905 she was grad- 
uated from. the 
Chicago Musical 


Allce Barnett 


College, being awarded a diamond medal 
for the highest scholarship in piano, com- 
position and harmony. Another year she 
won the harmony medal. In 1909 she 
went to Berlin, where for a year she 
studied composition under Hugo Kaun. 

While in Berlin, Miss Barnett married 
S. H. Price, and went almost immediate- 
ly after to San Diego where she has since 
lived. 

In San Diego Miss Barnett was for 
four years teacher of the four-year 
course in musical theory in the San 
Diego High School, and was also head 
of the music department for one year. 

Her compositions have been chiefly 
for voice, and were brought to the at- 
tention of her publishers first by Louis 
Graveure and Efrem Zimbalist. Within 
the last three years, twenty-five of her 
songs have been published. Among the 
artists who have sung them are Mr. 
Graveure, Marie Tiffany, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey and others. 
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ROTHWELL’S FORCES HEARD 
IN CONCERT IN PASADENA 


Community Orchestra Appears’. in 
Monthly Program—Women’s 
Choral Club Begins Season 


PASADENA, CAL., Feb. 4.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, was 
heard by a large audience at the High 
School Auditorium on Jan. 18. The Trio 
Intime, was featured in a group of three 
pieces for flute, harp and ’cello. The 
members are Jay Plowe, Alfred Kastner 
and Ilya Bronson, respectively. Num- 
bers by Tchaikovsky, Glazounoff and 
Weber were played by the orchestra with 
excellent effect. 

H. T. Staats, Jr., flautist, and Harold 
Porter Smyth, pianist, were the solo- 
ists at_this month’s concert of the Pasa- 
dena Community Orchestra. Will 
Rounds, the conductor, gave interesting 
readings of compositions by Grieg, Rach- 
maninoff, Kelley, Liszt and Tavan. 
Chaminade’s Concerto for Flute and Or- 
chestra brought Mr. Staats forward as 
soloist. With each concert the orchestra 
shows greater cohesion and strength, 
especially in the string choirs. There 
are now fifty-two local players in the 
ensemble of sixty instruments. 

The Women’s Choral Club, Mrs. C. C. 
Blauvelt, conductor, gave the first con- 
cert of its season on Jan. 24, at the 
Maryland, and was applauded by a large 
audience. Helen Holmes, Esther South, 
Belva Hafer, and Grace Sayre, were the 
club soloists, and the Gamut Club Quar- 
tet of Los Angeles assisted. 

A group of its members was presented 
by the Tuesday Musicale in a program of 
American Indian Music, at the recital 
on Jan. 3, at the Vista del Arroyo. Vo- 
cal and instrumental numbers were by 
Cadman, Homer Grunn, Troyer, Lieu- 
rance and others; and Mrs. Harold Doo- 


little read a paper on the subject. 
M. S. 





Music Teachers’ Association Organized 
in Missoula, Mont. 


MISSOULA, MONT., Feb. 6.—The Music 
Teachers’ Association of Missoula was 
organized at a luncheon on Jan. 26 at 
the Florence Hotel. Officers for the new 
organization were chosen, as follows: 


President, Elsa Swartz; vice-president, 
Mrs. De Loss Smith, and secretary-treas- 
urer, A. H. Weisberg. Addresses were 
made by the new president and secre- 
tary, bearing on the plans and prospects 
of the association, and its value to the 
individual teacher. The president ap- 
pointed the following committee to 
frame a constitution: Dean De Loss 
Smith, chairman; Mrs. T. M. Pearce 
and Gustav Fisher. Meetings will be 
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held on alternate Thursdays when the 
association luncheons will be given. 
Those present included the following 
musicians: Dean De Loss Smith of the 
State University, Mrs. T. M. Pearce, 
Miss Gardiner, Miss Swenson, Mrs. 
Hartman, Miss Wolter, Miss Coffee, 
Miss Swartz, Miss Berry, Ray Austin, 
Gustav Fisher, Mrs. Walford, A. H. 
Weisberg, Mrs. McGuffey and Miss Cor- 
bin. : E. E. S. 





Marie Rappold and Arthur Middleton | 


Sing with New Dallas Choir 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 28.—The first ap- 
pearance of the Dallas Male Chorus of 
seventy-two members, conducted by Paul 
Van Katwijk, was successfully made on 


Jan. 20 in the Coliseum. One of the 
numbers was the “Song of the Torea- 
dor” with Arthur Middleton in the solo 
part, and this was vigorously applauded. 
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“MUSICAL AMERICA” CORRESPONDENTS 
IN THE WEST 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY, Mrs. Orley See, 5519 Thomas St. 
FRESNO, Mrs. Arthur Anderson, 1160 T St. 
LONG BEACH, Mrs. A. M. Griggs, 609 Pacific Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, W. F. Gates, 1466 W. 49th St. 
= OAKLAND, Mrs. Orley See, 5519 Thomas St. 
PASADENA, Marjorie Sinclair, Pasadena “Star-News.”" 
REDLANDS, Charles H. Marsh, University of Redlands. 
SACRAMENTO, Florine Wenzel, 723-17th St. 
SAN DIEGO, William Frederic Reyer, Sumner Apartments. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Marie Hicks Healy, 2338 Fulton St. 
SAN JOSE, Marjory M. Fisher, 715 Hedding St. 
COLORADO 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Mrs. H. Howard Brown, 23 W. Cache la Poudre. 
DENVER, John C. Wilcox, 1712 Sherman St. 
FORT COLLINS, E. A. Hancock, Box 123. 
GREELEY, Josephine K. Kendel, Colonial Apartments No. 6. 

ARIZONA 
PHOENIX, Elvin A. Young, News Editor, Arizona ‘‘Republican.” 
TUCSON, Lois Abbie Cornell, Arizona ‘“‘Daily Star.’’ 

IDAHO 
= ; BOISE, Oliver C. Jones, Pinney Bldg. 

MONTANA 
GREAT FALLS, Louise V. Kelley, Elmore Apartments. 
MISSOULA, Elsa E. Swartz, 614 Montana Block. 

TEXAS 
AUSTIN, Mrs. Jourdan W. Morris, 119 W. 9th St. 
DALLAS, Mrs. Cora E. Behrends, 4943 Victor St. 
DENTON, John B. Crockett, 327 W. Oak St. 
FORT WORTH, Mrs. C. G. Norton, Fort Worth “Record.” 
GALVESTON, Lillian E. Herz, Galveston “News.” 
HOUSTON, Ellen MacCorquodale, The Houston ‘‘Chronicle.’’ 
MARSHALL, Alfred H. Strick, Dean of Fine Arts, College of Marshall. 


SAN ANTONIO, Mrs. F. E. Tucker, 610 Summit Ave. 
TEXARKANA, Mrs. Ray M. Eberson, 223 W. 6th St. 
WACO, Mrs. Eugene McNutt, 2124 Fort Ave. 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY, Mark M. Freshman, 317 South Main St. 
OREGON 
PORTLAND, Irene Campbell, 237 Nartilla St. 
WASHINGTON 


BELLINGHAM, Lulu V. Coffee, 2315 Walnut St. 

SEATTLE, David Scheetz Craig, 432 Lumber Exchange Building. 
TACOMA, Mrs. Etta M. Maybin, 507 North Second St. 

WALLA WALLA, B. W. Talcott, 625 East Rose St. 
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The chorus presented Arthur Middleton 
and Marie Rappold in joint recital be- 
fore an audience estimated at 800 per- 
sons, who acclaimed both artists. Viola 
Back played the club accompaniments, 
and Stewart Wille was the accompanist 
for the two artists. E. C. Blesi is presi- 
dent of the club. C. E. B. 





Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist Appear 
in San Diego 

SAN DreGo, CAL, Feb. 5.—Alma 
Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, were presented in a joint-re- 
cital at the Spreckels Theater, on the 
evening of Jan. 25, by the Amphion Club, 
under whose auspices John McCormack 
was to have appeared, before the post- 
ponement of his Western trip. The pro- 
gram was attractive and there was a 
capacity audience, hundreds of persons 
being turned away. W. F. R. 
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Josten, who 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


of the program, 


animation, 
Cleveland Town Topics. 


Dealer. 


sicianly accompaniments, 





- .« _. . Mr. Josten gave admirable support, always forming 
smooth flowing yet unostentatious background. 
positions received fitting generous applause."—Boston Herald. 


“Mr. Josten accompanied admirably.’’—Boston Post. 


Perfect unity of purpose between the singer and Mr. 
dispensed with his notes and completely adapted 
his work at the keyboard to every variant mood of the songs.” 


Mr. Josten’s accompaniments formed a vital part 
which he played altogether without notes. 
The last two songs of his own composition were full of life and 
musical in construction and brilliant in effect.”— 


7 . Mr. Josten, the accompanist, is accomplished and 
She sang two songs he wrote, both out of the or- 


effacing. 

dinary.”—Detroit Evening Times. 

“, «= « . Two songs by Mr. Josten, Mme. Lashanska's expert 
accompanist, were deservedly well received. . . 


. ey 
skillfully written and of musical quality."—Cleveland Plain 


7 . ‘Adoration’ by Werner Josten, 
is written in an ecstatic mood and 
won enthustiastic applause."——Kansas City Times. 

“The songs of Werner Josten, who recently has come to this 
country, are attracting considerable attention. 
‘Springnight,’ portraying tender exalted sentiment, were warmly 
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Appearances with Hulda Lashanska 


His two com- 


po —St. Louis Times. 


who played mu- 


‘Adoration’ and 


greeted by the audience. 
an exceptionally gifted accompanist.""—Detroit Free Press. 


“Two really brilliant numbers were compositions of Werner 
Josten, the admirable accompanist.’"—Pittsburgi 


“Werner Josten had his program memorized. The:e is a great | 
deal to be said to this method, it makes for artistic cohesion 

and in this respect Mr. Josten was perfect.’"—Pittsburgh Post. 
“Werner Josten was an excellent accompanist, he played en- 
tirely from memory, kept his eye on the singer and subordinated 
the piano to the voice to the last degree of perfection. 
night’ was one of the most melodious of the modern compositions 
that one is privileged to hear. 
most appealing on the program.”—St. Louis Star. 
**Adoration’® and ‘Springnight’ by Werner 
accompanist, were enthusiastically received. 
admirable as accompanist, his musical settings were delight- 
ful in the sympathy of their melodic beauty and tone painting.”’ 


Recital with Harriet Van Emden 


- « «+ + Most interesting were several songs by Mr. Josten 
which displayed an original fancy and good wath 

New York Evening Mail. 

“Mr. Josten, whose songs are beginning to attract deserved 
attention, was the singer's accompanist and an extraordinarily 
good one.”—New York Evening Journal. 
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FESTIVAL FOR TRINIDAD 


Choirs of Three Cities to Meet in Spring 
Program—Comic Opera Produced 


TRINIDAD, CoL., Jan. 30.—Plans have 
been made by the Trinidad Choral Club 
for a meeting with representatives of 
the choral societies of Walsenburg, Col., 
and La Junta, Col., to complete the pro- 
gram for a music festival to be given 
here next spring by the three choruses. 

The Trinidad Choral Society presented 
“The Geisha” in two performances re- 
cently, with William Arthur Bissell as 
conductor. The participants were local 
soloists and included Mrs. S. A. Morse, 
soprano; Ferro! Hawkes, mezzo-so- 
prano; George M. Kirk, tenor, and Al 
Harbridge, baritone. Other singing 
parts were assumed by Mrs. Claude Shy, 
Miss Farquharson, Doris Moser, Mrs. 
John -Simpson, Mrs. Max Rascower, H. 
M. Thompson, and Kenneth Wood. The 
ensemble singing was especially fine. The 
performances were unusually successful. 
The orchestra was assisted by Ruth 
Clark at the piano. 








DALLAS HEARS SYMPHONY 


New Orchestral Season Begins—Recital 
Given by Nellie and Sara Kouns 


DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 4.—The Dallas 
Symphony gave its first concert of the 
season on Jan. 25 in the City Auditorium 
to a packed house. Helen Fouts Cahoon, 
soprano, was the assisting soloist. Her 
coloratura voice was heard to advantage, 
and she was compelled to respond to a 
number of encores. The _ orchestra 
shows decided improvement, under the 
baton of Walter J. Fried. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns, sopranos, 
were heard in an interesting concert on 
Tuesday morning, Jan. 24, in the Palm 
Garden of the Adolphus Hotel. Each 
artist sang a group of solos, and together 
they gave a group of duets. Extreme 
cold and sleet at the hour for the con- 
cert did not prevent 200 persons from 
braving the elements. This was the 
third Morning Musicale in Harriet Bacon 
MacDonald’s series. Mrs. Frederick B. 
Ingram was accompanist. C. E. B. 





Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist Appear 
in Salt Lake City 


SALT: LAKE City, UTAH., Jan. 30.— 
Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, were warmly greeted at 
their joint recital, given in the Taber- 
nacle on Jan. 19, under the auspices of 
the Musical Arts Society. Mme. Gluck’s 
numbers consisted of miscellaneous 
songs, sung in excellent fashion. Al- 
though the artist was not in the best of 
voice, she afforded a large measure of 
delight to her hearers. Mr. Zimbalist 
played excellently the Vieuxtemps Con- 
certo in D Minor; the prize song by 
Wagner-Wilhelmj, and a Sarasate num- 
ber. Harry Kaufman and_ Eleanor 


Scheib were the accompanists. 





San Antonio Symphony Gives Third Pair 
of Concerts 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 4.—The San 
Antonio Symphony, at its third pair of 
concerts on the afternoon and evening of 
Jan. 26, at Beethoven Hall, gained pro- 
nounced success under Julien Paul Blitz’s 
baton in the interpretation of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony in E Minor. The 
themes were enunciated admirably, and 
the work was graphically played. Sibe- 
lius’ “Valse Triste,” and two movements 
from Massenet’s “Scénes Alsaciennes” 
completed the orchestral program. Bar- 
bara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, sang “O 
Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” 
and the Habafiera from Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” and made a distinctly pleasing 
impression by her fresh voice and grace- 
ful style. She was recalled several times. 
Her encore numbers included a group 
with piano, Mrs. L. A. Meadows acting 
as accompanist. G. M. T. 





Greeley Philharmonic Orchestra Opens 
Its Season 


GREELEY, COL., Feb. 6.—The first con- 
cert of the season was given by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the Sterling 
Theater recently. Royden Massey of 
Denver, tenor, was soloist. The orches- 
tra, composed entirely of local musicians 
and conducted by John Clark Kendel, is 
in its tenth season. dc & Ep 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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\UER PLAYS WITH 
ORTLAND SYMPHONY 


pegonians Also Hear Cad- 
an—New Choir of Women 
in First Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE. Feb. 4.—Harold 
huer, pianist, appeared as soloist with 
Portland Symphony on Jan. 25 at 
Heilig Theater before a capacity 


dience. With the orchestra, he played 
humann’s A Minor Concerto, Op. 54, 
ich was superbly interpreted, and 
oved to be the feature of the concert. 
2 orchestra and Conductor Carl Den- 
) were included in the vigorous ap- 
use which followed this number. 
Mr. Bauer’s solos included Liszt’s 
udy in D ‘Flat, Ravel’s “Fountain” 
hd Saint-Saens’ Waltz Study, all de- 
htfully given. The artist’s encore- 
pees were the Chopin “Butterfly” 
idy and a Mendelssohn “Scherzo,” but 
audience demanded more, and re- 
sed to allow the program to proceed 
til Mr. Denton explained that Mr. 
uer had already missed one train on 
hich he had planned to leave, and that 
had left the theater to try and catch 
p next train north. 
‘he orchestra played excellently Bee- 
ven’s Second Symphony. Other num- 
rs were “Egyptian Impressions,” by 
Linbridge Crist, and Weoer’s “Oberon” 
erture. 
tharles Wakefield Cadman, composer 
d pianist, was presented by the Port- 
d Cadman Club on Jan. 23 at the 
ite Temple Auditorium in a program 
Cadman compositions. These included 
tistic arrangements of Indian mel- 
ies, among the most notable being “The 
underbird Comes from the Cedars” 
d “Wolf Dance” from the “Thunder- 
d” Suite. Mr. Cadman also played 
rt of his “Omar Khayyam” Suite and 
p Intermezzo from his opera “Shane- 
.’ His talk on American Indian mu- 
with illustrations on several native 
truments was most entertaining and 
tructive. 
‘inal arrangements for Portland’s an- 
al week of popular-priced opera by 
> San Carlo Company have been com- 
ted, and the week of Feb. 13 has been 
for its appearance at the Public 
ditorium. 


Club Choir Begins Career 


[The Eurydice Club, a new chorus of 
rty-seven women’s voices, E. Bruce 
owlton, conductor, appeared in its 
t Portland concert on Jan. 19 at the 
tel Multnomah. Bendall’s cantata, 
ady of Shalott,” with Georgia Baldwin 
ging the incidental solos, and two 
nrming Southern melodies, Bassett’s 
ogie Man” and Gilberte’s “Dusky Lul- 
y,”’ were features of the program. 
lliam F. Robinson, bass, sang with 















p effect the Prologue from “Pagliacci” 


and “Honor and Arms” from “Samson.” 
Inez May Chambers, violinist, who re- 
cently returned from study in Europe, 
played brilliantly a De Bériot Concerto 
and for an extra number Cui’s “Orien- 
tale.” A quartet, Georgia Baldwin, 
Margaret Cork, Hazel Bodding and Doris 
Ward, sang, accompanied: by a string 
quartet comprising Edith Turner, Fran- 
ces Case, Elsie Worden and Mrs. H. A. 
Hampton. Mrs. Alvina Knowlton was 
accompanist. 

At the Monday Musical Club’s meet- 
ing on Jan. 23, Paul Petri, tenor, and 
Lillian Jeffrey Petri, pianist, appeared 
in a_ lecture-recital, “Folk-Music in 
America.” Mr. Petri featured Negro 
spirituals, and Mrs. Petri played a group 
of American compositions. Hostesses 
for the day were Mrs. B. B. Banning, 
Mrs. W. R_ Ribber, Mrs Franklyn 
Looker and Mrs. Ethel Edick Burtt. 

The McDowell Club presented Mrs. 
Jane Thacher, head of the piano depart- 
ment of the University of Oregon, in an 
interesting program on Jan. 17 at the 
Hotel Multnomah. Compositions by 


Schumann, Scarlatti, Raff, Rubinstein, 
Chopin, Ravel, Debussy and Carpenter 
were given with artistic effect, and Mrs. 
Thacher received a most cordial welcome. 


Paul Althouse Entertained 


Erwin Mutch, baritone and head of the 
vocal department of the Ellison-White 
Conservatory, was host at a party given 
on Jan. 17 at the conservatory in honor 
of Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropoli- 


tan Opera. The following were present: 
Paul Althouse, Rudolph Gruen, Paul 
Wessenger, Clarence Olmstead, Clare 


Monteith, Ross Fargo, Dr. Ralph Walker, 
G. Van Rosendahl, Dean Collins, Wil- 
liam H. Boyer, Henry Wessenger, Henry 
Wagner, Henry Wagner, Jr., George 
Hotchkiss Street, Otto Wedemeyer, Don- 
ald Spencer, L. Pacorney, Ferdinand 
Smith, Walter Hardwick, Dr. Ralph Fen- 
ton, David Campbell, Roberto Corruc- 
cini, Dent Mowry, Walter Stern, Carl 
Denton, J. L. Walin, Joseph MacQueen, 


John Pipes, Clarence M. Olmstead, 
Folger Johnson and Cliff Lamping. 
I. C 





Alberto Salvi Gives Harp Recital in 
Denton 


DENTON, TEX., Feb. 4.—Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, gave an exceptionally interest- 
ing recital at the College of Industrial 
Arts Auditorium on Jan. 14. The in- 
dividuality of the artist’s style was well 
exhibited in a program of contrasted 
numbers. These included the Chopin 
“Fantasie Impromptu” and the Allegro 
from Zabel’s C Minor Concerto, in addi- 
tion to a number of works arranged by 


the artist. The audience was enthusiastic. 
B. C. 





Montana Plans First Musical Contest in 
Its History 


DILLON, MONT., Feb. 4.—Under the 
supervision of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the first musical contest in the 
history of Montana is to be held in Big 
Timbre, March 31. The contest is open 
to high school] students only, and there 
will be prizes, of a nature to be an- 
nounced later, in piano, violin, male and 
female voice; male, female and mixed 
quartets; sextet; boys’ and girls’ glee 
club; string quartet, cornet and orches- 
tra. The local expenses of all contest- 
ants will be borne by the residents of Big 
Timbre. It is expected that 300 con- 
testants will compete for the honors. 





Griffes Group Stirs Enthusiasm in Great 
Falls 


GREAT FALLs, MONT., Feb. 5.—The 
Griffes Group, comprising Olga Steeb, 
pianist; Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, and 
Edna Thomas, mezzo-soprano, appeared 
in concert at the local Opera House on 
Jan. 23 in the third of a series of events 
under the management of the Elwyn 
Bureau. A well filled house greeted the 
artists, and every number proved a suc- 
cess with the audience. The vocalist, ac- 
companied by her co-artists, presented 














Chickering Piano 





the aria “Voi che Sapete” from Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro,” and numbers by 
Secchi, Tchaikovsky, MacDowell and 
Beach, in addition to four Creole songs 
which were especially applauded. Miss 
Steeb played Chopin, Paganini-Liszt, 
Schubert-Liszt and Griffes numbers in 
excellent style, and Mr. Jacobinoff con- 
tributed a distinctive group of numbers 
by Rachmaninoff, Sarasate and Bur- 
leigh. L. V. K. 





San Antonio College Musicians Open 
Series 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 5.—John M. 
Steinfeldt, pianist and director of the 
San Antonio College of Music, Bertram 


Simon, head of the piano department, 
and David Griffin, head of the voice de- 
partment, gave a joint recital in the au- 
ditorium of the college on Jan. 23. This 
was the first of a series to be given on 
Sunday afternoons presenting members 
of the faculty and pupils of the college, 
and the auditorium was crowded. Mr. 
Steinfeldt played admirably numbers by 
Chopin and Beethoven, and by himself. 
Mr. Simon effectively performed a Wag- 
ner number and Kreisler transcriptions 
and Mr. Griffin artistically contributed 
pieces by Franck, Bemberg a“ i. 





Grace Wagner and Zanelli in San Diego 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Feb. 4.—Renato 
Zanelli, baritone, and Grace Wagner, 
lyric soprano, appeared in recital at the 
Spreckels Theater on Jan. 16, giving 
one of the most successful concerts ever 
presented by the Amphion Club. Za- 
nelli’s singing immediately won his hear- 
ers, who made continual demands for en- 
cores. Miss Wagner’s numbers. were 
pleasing, and her duets with the baritone 
added to the interest of the concert. Sol 
Alberti was successful as accompanist 
and also in solo numbers. W. F. R. 














AN OUTSTANDING RECORD 


MIROVITCH 


Engaged for Five Appearances in Boston This Season 


OCTOBER 12th—SYMPHONY HALL.—AUS. AMERICAN LEGION 
NOVEMBER 18th—SOLOIST, HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
FEBRUARY 13th—SOLOIST, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MARCH 11th—RECITAL, SYMPHONY HALL 
APRIL 4th—SOLOIST, BOSTON SYMPHONY QUARTETTE 
Booking Now—Months of October, November and December, 1922 
January, February and March, 1923, Booked Solid 








Exclusive Management: S. HUROK, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Is Scene 
for Meeting of Trio 
of Musical Personages 








in Los 


Personages 
Left to Right: Ethelynde Smith, 


A Trio of Musical 
Angeles. 
Soprano; Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Composer, and Frances Goldwater, Con- 


cert Manager 


During her recent visit to Los Angeles 
for a concert appearance, Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, was photographed with 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the com- 
poser, and Frances Goldwater, concert 
manager, who are among resident musi- 
cians of the city. On her way Westward 
during the fall, Miss Smith sang at the 
University of Idaho, at Moscow, for an 
audience of about 1500. She had to add 
four extras to the program in which 
Frederic C. Butterfield was her accom- 
panist. Now she is returning again to 
the East. Immediately on the completion 
of her recital program at Gettysburg, 
Pa., she was re-engaged for an appear- 
ance next season. This was Miss Smith’s 
fourth recital in Gettysburg. During the 
war she gave recitals at Camp Colt, on 
the Civil War battlefield, for the Tank 
Corps. None of the townspeople heard 
her on these occasions except three ladies 
who attended one of the concerts as 
guests of the accompanist, herself a 
Gettysburg citizen. Mrs. S. F. Snyder 
of Gettysburg accompanied the singer 
in this latest recital. 

Miss Smith will fill dates in the East 
during February and March. Early in 
April she will start on a tour of Nova 
Scotia and will later go to the Middle 
West again, to fill new engagements and 
re-engagements resulting from fall ap- 
pearances in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan. 





WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—The Methodist 
Episcopal Church choir, conducted by E. 
E. Stone, gave two performances of 
Maunder’s “Bethlehem.” Adah McCarn, 
Bessie Harder, John Dickson, Ralph 
White, Harry McCarn, E. E. Stone and 
Clarence Cochrane were the soloists. 
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Acquirement of Steinway Hall 
Building in Musical Center 
of City Gives Room for Fur- 
ther Expansion of Institu- 
tion Now in Its Fifty-fifth 
Year — Occupation to Be 
Marked by Series of Re- 
citals But Departments Will 
Not Be Installed Until Ex- 


piration of Present Leases 


HICAGO, Feb. 4.—With the acquire- 
ment of the Steinway Hall Building 
as its future home, the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, now in its fifty-fifth year, 
has taken another definite step forward 
in pursuance of its aim to provide the 


highest type of musical education. While 
the college department will not be in- 
stalled in the new quarters until the 
expiration of the present leases, the 
opening of a series of student recitals 
in the concert hall this month will sig- 
nalize its formal occupation. 

“In its new home the Chicago Musical 
College will afford unequaled facilities 
to the music student,” declares Carl D. 
Kinsey, manager of the school. “The 
location is ideal, and the twelve-story 
building will give us every opportunity 
for expansion. A number of large or- 
gans will be installed for the use of the 
students and two auditoriums will be 
available for public performances. 

“The problem of providing a suitable 
and attractive place for the education of 
upward of 5000 students presents many 
difficulties,” commented Mr. Kinsey. 
“The transportation situacion is not the 
least important and a location that is 
easy of access is a prime essential. 
Proximity to the center of music activi- 
ties is also desirable, and we will be 
within a few blocks of the Auditorium, 
Orchestra Hall and the leading recital 
halls. Rest rooms and dining rooms 
for the students will be provided and so- 
cial activities are to have their proper 
place in the routine of the school. Lo- 
cated as we are in the hub of Western 
musical affairs, we can secure frequent 
engagements for capable students.” 


Founded in 1867 


The history of the college is closely 
bound up with the musical advancement 
of Chicago. Founded in 1867 by Dr. F. 
Ziegfeld, its growth has kept pace with 
the community and it has drawn its at- 
tendance from every State in the Union 
and from many foreign countries. The 
policy has been to afford a liberal ar; 
tistic education in addition to furnish- 
ing instruction in the particular branch 
of music desired by the student. Among 
the general subjects open to the ambi- 
tious pupil are modern languages, criti- 
cism, history of music and theory. 

The present teaching staff of the col- 
lege is on the same plane with the facul- 
ties of former years that included such 
names as Rudolph Ganz, Dudley Buck, 
Emile Sauret, J. H. Gilmore and Arthur 
Friedheim. Dr. Ziegfeld, president- 
emeritus, retired from active control in 
1916 after having directed the affairs of 
the school for half a century. Felix 
Borowski, president, is well known 
among contemporary composers, having 
added largely to the literature of the 
piano, violin, organ and orchestra. His 
ballet, “Boudour,” was produced by the 
Chicago Opera Association 


Members of the Faculty 


Alexander Raab of the piano depart- 
ment, studied with Leschetizky and has 
won fame in concert in America and 
abroad. The gift of imparting his 
knowledge to others has brought him 
success as an instructor. Edward Col- 
lins, also of the piano faculty, received 
his training under Rudolph Ganz at the 
Chicago Musical College and later in 


Berlin. He made his concert début in 
Berlin in 1912, and later toured the 
United States with Mme. Schumann 


Heink. He was assistant conductor of 
the Century Opera Company and filled 
a similar post at the Wagner Festivals 
in Bayreuth. 

Max Fischel of the violin faculty 
studied at the Chicago Musical College 
and later with César Thomson in Brus- 
sels. He has contributed to the litera- 
ture on the study of the violin, his books 





Carl D. Kinsey, e-~ of the Chicago Musical College and Some of the Prominent Members of the Faculty—Top Row, Left to Right 
in; Rose Lutiger Gannon, Voice; Alexander Raab, Piano. 
Coach, Harmony and Theory; Mr. Kinsey; Leon Sametini, Violin. 


Max Fischel, Vio 


Center Out Photo by Moffett - 


Bottom Row: 


Edward Collins, Piano; Burton Thatcher, Voice 


being used in schools in this country, 
England, Belgium and Japan. Mr. 
Fischel has made a specialty of normal 
training, and his teachers’ class is a 
large one. 

Edoardo Sacerdote of the vocal fac- 
ulty has developed singers for the Met- 
ropolitan and Chicago Operas, the San 
Carlo and the Boston Opera companies. 
His classes regularly present operas in 
the Ziegfeld Theater. Mr. Sacerdote is a 
Nikisch pupil and is also a gifted con- 
ductor. Burton Thatcher, baritone, is in 
charge of one of the vocal divisions and 
conducts a répertoire and interpretation 
class. Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, 
is well known as an interpreter of ora- 
torio and songs, having sung with the 
leading choral organizations in America. 
She has also appeared with the Chicago 
Opera. 


Other Departments 


A leading figure of the department of 
harmony and theory is Louis Victor 
Saar, composer, who is also a vocal coach 
and a pianist. His compositions are 
numerous and embrace works for the 
piano, songs, and chamber music. He is 
a graduate of the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic in Munich and has won prizes in 
Berlin and Vienna. His ability as a 
choral conductor and as a teacher is well 
known in this country. 

Leon Sametini, concert violinst, has 
long been known to audiences in Europe, 








Australia and the United States. He 
has been heard as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony, and has also taken part 
in the Chicago Opera concerts. Walton 
Pyre, who has had wide experience as 
an actor and as stage director, is in 
charge of the classes in drama and ex- 
pression. Clarence Eddy is in charge of 
the organ classes. 

The special faculty for the six weeks’ 
summer master school which opens June 
28 includes Oscar Saenger, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle, Mme. 
Delia Valeri, Percy Rector Stephens, 
Percy Grainger, Leopold Auer and Ivan 
Tarasoff. 

Among the recent additions to the reg- 
ular faculty is Richard Hageman, opera 


Middle Row: 


Photo by Eugene Hutchinson 


of the colleg 


+ 


elected vice-president 


Other departments of the school are t! 


public school music course in charge 
Harold B. Maryott, normal courses 
all branches, theory department — 
charge of Felix Borowski, and fore': 
language courses. 
prizes in each department are open * 
competition by all of the students, a! 
during the present term, 213 free a 
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Chicago Musical College Plans Removal to New Quarters 
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Louis Victor Saar, Pianist and Vocal! 
Edoardo Sacerdote, Voice; Clarence Eddy, Organ: 


conductor and vocal coach, who has bee! 


Scholarships and 


partial scholarships were awarded by th 


college. 
the regular student recitals given ev: 
Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theat 


The attendance this year is 5100, and las‘ 


summer 4200 students enrolled in t 
master school. 





Allentown Chorus Presents Program As- 
sisted by Harpists 
ALLENTOWN, PA., Feb. 4.—Under the 
conductorship of Herbert F. Gernert, the 
Octavians, a male octet, gave a concert 


before a large audience at_ the 
High School Auditorium on Jan. 
23. The marked improvement in the 


standard of the club’s work, since its first 


program, was apparent to the audience, 
which applauded the program enthusias- 
tically. The club was assisted by a harp 
quartet led by Dorothy Johnson Baseler 
of Philadelphia, and including Ruth 





Eleanor Sipple, Dorothy R. Knauss 4 
Mabel Loesser. Marjorie Cheesbrous 
dramatic soprano, gave solos, and | 
incidental solos were sung by Willi: 
J. Mealey, baritone; Ralph Heilm: 
bass, and Charles H. Kline, tenor. 

S. G. M. 





During the week of Feb. 12, the Fl 
zaley Quartet will play in Philadelph 
Washington, New Britain, Conn.; B« 
ton and Lewiston, Me. From Lewist 
they will go to Canada, where, betwe' 
Feb. 19 and Feb. 23, they will be hea: 
at Quebec, Three Rivers, Montreal, ‘ 
tawa and Kingston. 


A feature of the activities aré 
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Debussy with a Boot Obbligato 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

©, B. Furry, whose letter appears in 
your issue of Jan. 28, is quite right. I 
only wish that I were dictator of this 
country for one day. One of the first 
and mbst urgent orders I should give 
would be that late-comers to an opera 
or concert should be promptly taken out, 
lined up against a wall, and shot. The 
extraordinary patience of American au: 
diences is utterly beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Here, for example, was the de- 
licate beauty of the first act of the ex- 
quisite “Pelléas and Mélisande” totally 
ruined for hundreds, including myself, 
the other night because crowds of clod- 
hoppers came tramping in for half an 
hour or more after the curtain rose. 
How is it that managers permit this sort 
of thing? 

Were I a manager, I should feel my- 
self responsible at common law for the 
delivery to my customers of the goods 
for which they had paid their money at 
the box-office. This is one of the most 
elementary conditions of a contract for 
sale. But I certainly did not receive the 
goods for which I had paid when I was 
obliged to hear the music of “Pelléas and 
Mélisande” half-drowned by the con- 
tinual tramping of heavy boots. In other 
cities I have known, a rule has been 
rigidly imposed closing the doors the 
moment the curtain rose upon an opera, 
so that the late-comer was forced to stay 
in his proper place, outside, until the 
first act was over. Some such rule has 
been long overdue here in New York, 
for apparently it is only by force that 
some people can be dragooned into a 
respect for the rights of others. 

On the night I was endeavoring to 
hear “Pelléas and Mélisande,” Debussy’s 
dainty pianissimo effects were now and 
then enlivened by the loud voice of some 
person who was allowed to talk in a room 
off one of the galleries. He talked on 
and on, despite remonstrance, and ap- 
parently there was nobody in authority 
to bundle him out of the building. Truly 
American audiences have achieved a 
right to the place which Justice Hawkins 
of the British Bench once assigned to 
himself when, after a dreary and pro- 
tracted argument, he slipped down to 
the counsel’s table a card on which he 
had written: “Result of the Patience 
Contest: Hawkins, 1 Job, 2, a long 
way in the rear.” HAWKINS II. 

New York City, Feb. 4, 1922. 


AU AS 
Why for “Devastated France?” 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
The Chicago Opera has given a per- 

formance for “Devastated France.” 

Would you mind telling me why? 
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57 West 45th St. 
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HARRIET WARE 


Scoring Great Success by 


LUCY GATES 


On All Her Current Concert Programs from Coast to Coast 


“BY THE FOUNTAIN” 
“THE RED ROSE SPEAKS” 


ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC STORES 
HAROLD FLAMMER, 


Now, I fought in the American army 
and I have always loved France, her lan- 
guage, her literature, her beautiful 
country and her gay, cheerful people. 
But why is America pauperizing France 
when she is or should be perfectly capa- 
ble of rebuilding her own towns herself? 
Do the persons arranging this benefit 
realize that the American soldiers spent 
about $100,000,000 a month in France, 
apart from what our government paid 
for rentals, etc.? Do they know that in 
cities like Bordeaux and Marseilles 
prices soared sky-high for American sol- 
diers? I paid in Bordeaux, sixteen 
francs a night for a room that ordi- 
narily in pre-war times would have cost 
at most two francs-fifty. Could an 
American soldier get a meal in Bordeaux 
under seven or eight francs? He could 
not! 

Now, why should not Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons and two-score of other 
French cities that grew fat on American 
dollars, rebuild the destroyed towns? 

Then again, why should they, when 
well-disposed if ill-informed and other- 
wise-unoccupied Americans do it for 
them? TANKER-MUSICIAN. 

New York City, Feb. 6, 1922. 


a ol, 
The American Composer 


My dear Mephisto: 

I wish you to know how much I ap- 
preciated your valiant defense of Mr. 
Stransky in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. With your Mephistophetian 
guise cloaking your identity, you did a 
deed for which his Satanic Majesty must 
now be suffering deep remorse. Mr. 
Stransky has for many years sponsored 
the American composer without always 
finding as his reward either a spirit of 
gratitude or loyalty. 

In the preparation of my score, “In 
the Court of Pomegranates,” he showed 
me every courtesy, giving me a full 
measure of careful rehearsals, offering 
valuable suggestions as to interpreta- 
tion, and following my “composerish” 
wishes to the smallest detail. And what 
more can a composer want on this earth? 
Rarely enough is he fortunate, for it is 
more often the case that he is tolerated 
as a necessary sop to throw to those sub- 
scribers who believe there is such a 
human as an American composer. 

With cordial greetings to your august 


highness, Yours gratefully, 
EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


New York City, Feb. 5, 1922. 
maT BAT D 


The Movement for Purity of Speech 


To the Editor of MusICcAL AMERICA: 

I have been reading several articles 
in MusIcAL AMERICA upon the subjects 
of “Diction,”’ “Movement for Purity of 
Speech,” etc., and they have set me 
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thinking about something which has been 
on my mind for a long time—something 
which I have wanted to express to some- 
one. So I’m going to take the privilege 
of telling if to you, hoping you may 
consider it worthy of your consideration. 

I have studied with three splendid 
teachers, and now, when I look back on 
my years of study and think of the hours 
and hours that are spent in vocal studios 
teaching the pupils to pronounce the con- 
sonants with the lips and tip of the 
tongue, it.seems to me that this should 
be taught in the public schools right 
along with the letter sounds as they are 
taught to-day. 

I have a small boy in the first grade 
so I visit the school frequently and when 
I hear the teacher giving the sounds for 
l, n, t, d, r, how I wish she would tell 
the children to make them with the tip 


of the tongue and the sounds for m, p, 
b, ete., with the lips. What would it 
not mean to future singers and public 
speakers to say nothing of everyday con- 
versation? 

I am sure this suggestion would be 
welcomed by the teachers, for when I 
spoke of it to my boy’s teacher, she was 
very much interested and asked me if 
I would help her, not only for her teach- 
ing but for her own sake, as she said 
her throat fairly ached after teaching 
all day and she realized that she con- 
tracted the back of her tongue and 
throat muscles but didn’t know how to 
overcome it. I know from experience 
that one can read aloud for hours with- 
out tiring the throat if he uses the tip 
of the tongue and lips as he is trained 
to do for singing. 

I do hope that someone with a far 
reaching influence like yourself will be- 
come interested in this and bring it be- 
fore the educators of the country. 

If we could eliminate the guttural and 
nasal sounds from our speech who could 
say that our language is not musical? 

JESSIE SMITH BEAGLEs. 

Newberg, Ore., Feb. 6, 1922. 
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7 TI N this department MUSICAL AMERICA will endeavor to answer queries which are of general interest. 
ously, matters of individual concern, such as problems in theory, or intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. 


Obvi- 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Fiddle Strings 


Question Box Editor: 

Are violin strings and those of other 
musical instruments really made of cat- 
gut? If not, why is the term used? 

A. S. B. 

Nashville, Tenn, Jan. 30, 1922. 

No. “Catgut” is really narrow strips 
of sheep intestines, twisted and dried and 
treated with a kind of varnish. The 
origin of the term is lost in obscurity as 
there is no record of cats’ intestines being 


used. 
ee ie 


“The Bartered Bride” 


Question Box Editor: 

1. When and where was Smetana’s 
opera, “The Bartered Bride” first given? 
2. Has it ever been sung in America and 
if so, who were the singers? R.L.S. 

Springfield, Il., Jan. 29, 1922. 


1. Prague, May 30, 1866. 2. Yes, at 
the Metropolitan, New York, Feb. 19, 
1909. The singers were: Emmy De- 
stinn, Carl Jérn, Adamo Didur and AIl- 
bert Reiss. Gustav Mahler conducted. 

2 9 9 


Concerning Geraldine Farrar 


Question Box Editor: 


1. Did Geraldine Farrar receive her 
musical education in Paris or in Ger- 
many? 2. Where and when did she make 
her operatic début and in what rdle? 
3. When and in what réle was her Amer- 
ican début? S. T. 8. 

New York City, Feb. 1, 1922. 

1. Mme. Farrar etudied in Paris with 
Trabadello and later in Berlin with Lilli 
Lehmann. 2. At the Royal Opera in 
Berlin as “Marguerite” in Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Oct. 15,1901. 3. As “Juliette” 
in Gounod’s “Roméo et Juliette’ at the 
Metropolitan, Nov. 26, 1906. 

? 9 9 


The French Horn 


Question Box Editor: 

1. How long is the tube of the French 
horn? 2. Is it a “transposing” instru- 
ment? 3. What is its range? F.C. L. 

Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 29, 1922. 

1. About seven and a half feet. With 
the “F-crook,” about eleven feet, eight 
and a half inches. 2. All horns except 
those in C are transposing. 3. The horn 
in F' which is the one most frequently 
used, has a range from B below the bass 
clef to F on the fifth line of the treble 
clef. This is written, of course, a fifth 
below. a 


Andante vs. Andantino 


Question Box Editor: 

To settle a discussion, will you tell me 
whether “andantino” is faster or slower 
than “andante?” . Be He 

Flint, Mich., Jan. 31, 1922. 

Though frequently taken to mean fast- 
er, “andantino” should be slower than 
“andante,” as an examination of the 
words will show. “Andante” is the pre- 
sent participle of the verb “andare,” 
meaning “to go.” The suffix “ino” is 


a diminutive, therefore, added to “an- 
dante” would mean “less going” or 
“going more slowly.” The confusion 
probably has arisen through a misappre- 
hension that “andante” means “slowly,” 
therefore the diminutive would mean 
“less slowly.” 
, i ae 
Kreisler’s Instrument 


Question Box Editor: 
Does Kreisler use a violin or a viola 


d’amore in his recitals? Which does 
Heifetz use? H. W. S. 
Pasadena, Cal., Jan. 26, 1922. 


Both the artists mentioned, and in- 
deed, all violinists use the violin and not 
the viola d’amore. The latter instru- 
ment is quite obsolete except as a “fea- 
ture” in works especially scored for it. 
It is utterly different in construction, 
having seven stopped strings and from 
seven to fourteen sympathetic strings 
under the finger board. 

. > 's 


The Falsetto Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the use of the falsetto voice per- 
missible according to the canons of the 
best artistic singing? NN. d. Be 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 30, 1922. 

While this is, to a certain extent, a 
matter of taste, it may be said that the 
use of the falsetto voice is not permis- 
sible. If a man has complete control of 
his vocal organs he can sing a high tone 
pianissimo without its being falsetto. 
Falsetto is usually indulged in by singers 
whose high notes have gone or who have 
never learned to sing them pianissimo. 

7 F F 
On Singers and Operas 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Please name the operas written by 
the late Camille Saint-Saéns. 2. Was 
Clara Louise Kellogg considered Amer- 
ica’s greatest soprano? 38. When and 
where was the American premiére of 
“Aida” and who sang the réle of 
Radames and who the title-réle? 4. Is 
Minnie Hauck still living in Switzerland 
or is she in America? 5. Did the Met- 
ropolitan give a benefit for this singer or 
is Miss Farrar assuming the expenses of 
her maintenance? 6. Do you send remit- 
tances for her to Miss Farrar or if not, 
to whom? Mrs. H. B. T. 

New York City, Jan. 25, 1922. 

1. “La Princesse Jaune,” “Le Timbre 
d’Argent,” “Samson and _ Delilah,” 
“Htienne Marcel,” “Henry VIII,” “Ga- 


briella di Vergy,” “Proserpine,” “As- 
canw,” “Phryné,” “Les Barbares,” 
“Héléne,” “L’Ancétre,” “Déjanire,” 


“Frédégonde.” 2. She was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest. 3. Academy of Mu- 
sic, New York, Nov. 26, 1873. Cam- 
panini appeared as ““Radames” and Mme. 
Torriani as “Aida.” 4. She is living 
near Lucerne, Switzerland. 5. No, but 
all the artists made generous contribu- 
tions to the fund. 6. Send remittances 
for the Minnie Hauck Fund to Waldron 
P. Belknap, Bankers Trust Company, 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
New York. 
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FLORENCE MACBETH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Heard in Music Clubs’ Series 
—Local Singers Appear 
in Opera 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 4.—F lorence 
Macbeth gave a delightful program in 
charming and artistic fashion at the 
third subscription concert of the Artists 
Series sponsored by the Federated Music 
Clubs of Pennsylvania. The only oper- 
atic number on her program was the 
Polonaise from “Mignon,” in which her 
coloratura was superb. Her French 
songs were interpreted with polished 
ease, and there was a fine zest about her 
singing of attractive works by American 
composers, to whim she allotted a goodly 
part of her program. 

The Catholic Operatic Society, a 
chorus of sixty-five singers well trained 
by the Rev. William S. Murphy of St. 
Patrick’s, gave its fifth annual produc- 
tion with the co-operation of an orches- 
tra of thirty drawn from the ranks of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and a group of 
soloists which included Nan Woerner, 
soprano; Pauline Clavey, mezzo-soprano; 
Bernard Poland, tenor; Piotr Wizla, 
baritone; Norman Barr, baritone, and 
Edmund Walsh, bass. The opera was 
Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regiment,” 
which was very welcome, especially in 
such a creditable revival, since it had 
not been sung in this city since the days 
Fritzi Scheff was an operatic star. The 
chorus sang with abundant volume and 





much spirit and Father Murphy’s con- - 


ducting was admirable. 

The Philadelphia Music Club’s pro- 
gram on the afternoon of Jan. 24 at the 
Bellevue-Stratford was devoted to 
French music of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. The string en- 
semble of the club was heard and the 
following club artists participated: 


Elizabeth Hood Latta, Mrs. Percy Hit- 
ner, Florence Adele Wrightman, Ruth 
Barber and Dorothy Johnstone. Cos- 
tumes and settings of the period were 
used. 

A Bach program under direction of 
Mrs. Samuel Woodward was given at the 
Morning Study Class. 

At the first of Ralph Kinder’s annual 
series of free Saturday afternoon organ 
recitals, at Holy Trinity, he gave a fine 
program drawn from Bach, Gounod, Du- 
bois, Drebs, Maitland, Kinder and Guil- 
mant. Stella Landis, contralto, of Al- 
lentown, was the agreeable soloist. 

The Madrigal Singers, an admirable 
organization, under the direction of 
Henry Hotz, gave the eighth of the Sun- 
day afternoon free programs, in the 
foyer of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 

WwW. &.. Ee. 


Club of Little Falls, Minn., Hears Pro- 
gram of Chinese Music 


LITTLE FALLS, MINN., Feb. 5.—Mrs. 
C. A. Weyerhaeuser of St. Paul, soprano, 
who has so materially assisted the Musi- 
cal Art Club of this town, appeared 
with Mildred Phillips Kindy, reader, and 
Edith McMillan Robinson, accompanist, 
on Jan. 18 in a program of Chinese songs 
and poetry under the auspices of the club 
at the Maud Moon Weyerhaeuser Hall. 
Songs by Granville Bantock to texts by 
Chinese poets were sung by Mrs. Weyer- 











HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Present for Concerts and Recitals 


André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocea, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylwa, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ‘cellist 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, dra 
matic soprano, 

















haeuser, and Mrs. Kindy gave a talk on 
Chinese literature, illustrating the sub- 
ject with excerpts from the various 
poems of that country. The proceeds of 
the entertainment will go to a fund for 
children’s books for the public library. 
This club is doing excellent work in both 
its literary and student sections; and 
under its auspices several leading ar- 
tists have visited the town. The hall, 
furnished, was presented to the club by 
Mrs. Weyerhaeuser. 





Mme. Novello-Davies 
to Stay in New York 
as Teacher of Voice 








Clara Novello-Davies, Voice Teacher 


Clara Novello-Davies, voice teacher, 
has had invitations from various parts 
of the country to visit them as guest 
teacher. Mme. Davies has been so 
fully occupied with her class in New 
York, however, that it has been impos- 
sible for her to accept any of these of- 
fers. On the other hand, it seemed de- 
sirable that her method should be within 
the reach of singers who could not come 
to New York, and Mme, Davies arranged 
some months ago to have representative 
teachers from other cities come to New 
York to study with her. Owing to this 
policy, there are already teachers of the 
Davies method in numerous cities besides 
the metropolis. Although it has been 
rumored that Mme. Davies was about to 
return to London, where she taught for 
several years, she has made definite an- 
nouncement that she will remain here. 
Among the well known singers who have 
studied with her are Louis Graveure, 
Sybil Vane and Lawrence Leonard. 





Allentown Hears St. Olaf Choir 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Feb. 4.—The St. 
Olaf Choir, conducted by F. Melius 
Christiansen, delighted a capacity audi- 
ence in a concert at the High School Au- 
ditorium. Music-lovers were present 
from all parts of the Lehigh Valley, and 
many persons could not obtain admit- 
tance. S. G. M. 





Teachers Appointed to Faculty of Amer- 
ican Coliege of Music, Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 4.—Mme. Jerome 
Vandiver has been engaged by Eusebius 
W. Dodge, president of the American 
College of Music, to take the position 
of head of the dramatic art department. 
This is the second recent important ap- 
pointment to the faculty, which was 
strengthened not long since by the en- 
gagement of Ninon Romaine as head of 
the piano department. Mme. Vandiver, 
who holds a Bachelor of Arts degree, 
the Darlington Medal of expression, and 
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diplomas from numerous institutions of 
learning, has appeared as dramatic 
reader in many of the cities of the United 
States. Mme. Romaine left America 
when a child to spend several years in 
study in Germany and Russia, and has a 
list of successful concert appearances 
as a pianist in Europe to her credit. 
She toured Germany and Austria before 
the war, and has been acclaimed also in 
Italian and Scandinavian cities. Mme. 
Romaine appeared last season in concert 
recitals in New York and Chicago. The 
American College of Music is now in- 
stalled in its handsome new home on 
Jefferson Avenue and Fifteenth Street. 


Faculty of All Saints College, Vicksburg, 
Open Recital Series 


VICKSBURG, Pa.; Feb. 5.—The music 
faculty of All Saints’ College opened its 
season’s series of recitals recently at 
Elks’ Hall, in an attractive program giv- 
en by Lillian Lister Battelle of the piano 
department, Mrs. M. A. Morgan, teacher 
of vocal music, and Joseph Setaro, 
teacher of the violin. Miss Battelle’s 
piano solos comprised a movement from 
Grieg’s Sonata in E Minor, Rubinstein’s 
G Minor Barcarolle, and Liszt’s Polo- 
naise in E. Mrs. Morgan, soprano, sang 
French and English ballads, and Mr. 
Setaro’s violin numbers were by Mozart, 
Hubay, Sarasate, and other composers. 
The three soloists were received with 
marked favor. Marion Setaro and Miss 
Battelle played the accompaniments. 








Maier and Pattison Give Modern Works 
in Kenosha, Wis. 


KENQSHA, WIs., Feb. 4.—The closing 
concert of the Simmons music course 
was given here on Jan. 16 at the Rhode 
Theater, when Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son, pianists, were presented in a recital 
for two pianos. A large audience gave 
the artists a most cordial reception. Of 
especial interest on the program, aside 
from the classical répertoire was “Moy 
Mell,” by Arnold Bax; the Dance from 
Debussy’s Suite “In Black and White,” 
and Mr. Pattison’s own transcription of 
the Coronation Scene from “Boris 
Godounoff.” The success of the concert 
course this year, in spite of much local 
economic depression, has induced its 
sponsor to continue the series next year. 
The compietion of the new Orpheum 
Theater will do much to meet the want 


of proper and suitable auditoriums. 
W. L. 


Walla Walla Hears Althouse and Gruen 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., Feb. 4.—In 
the high school auditorium Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan, ap- 
peared in recital on Jan. 23 assisted by 
Rudolph Gruen at the piano. In splendid 
voice Mr. Althouse sang arias and songs 
in Italian, French and English, scoring 
his biggest success in his groups of Eng- 
lish and American songs. He was 
obliged to give four additional numbers. 
Mr. Gruen won favor in solo pieces by 
Chopin, Moszkowski and Liszt and an 
extra, and also accompanied Mr. Alt- 
house admirably. 








Recitals Prescribed to Aijid 


Students at Examinations 


HANOVER, N. H., Feb. 5.—Organ re- 
citals as first aids to the students under- 
going their mid-winter examinations 
have been prescribed by the faculty of 
Dartmouth College. A series of ten re- 
citals, continuing through the examina- 
tion period has been arranged and 
examinations are scheduled so as to per- 
mit all the students to attend the re- 
citals. F. M. F. 


Organ 





Conservatory Orchestra in 


Concert 
CINCINNATI, Feb. 4.—The Cincinnati 
Conservatory Orchestra, conducted by 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, was highly suc- 


Cincinnati 


cessful in a recent performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony in E Minor 
and Hansen, Wagner, Sibelius and 


Grainger numbers. The students form 
a body of responsive, enthusiastic play- 
ers under Mr. Tirindelli’s baton, and 
brought honors to themselves and their 
conductor by the excellence of their play- 
ing. Florence Byers, a pupil of Thomas 


















James Kelly, was the soprano so): 
singing a Mozart aria with artistic t: 
in a voice of beauty and flexibility. 
violinist was Rubin Phillips, a pupi 
Jean ten Have. Mr. Phillips has a fa 
technique, and played with feeling. } 
ion Wilson Hayne, a pupil of Mme. } 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, gave a 
interpretation of the piano part in 
Liapounoff Concerto. 















































At her Aeolian Hall recital on | . 
13, Berthe Erza, soprano, sang M. { 
le Baron’s “Lullaby.” The song wa: 


well received that she was obliged 
repeat it. 





JULIA ALLEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


New York Staats-Zeitung— 

Miss Julia Allen, who sanz 
“Lucia” has a beautiful voice whic}. 
resembles Melba’s voice as it wa: 
twenty years ago. 

CONCERT—RECITAL 


Studio, 875 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone 1350 Circle, afternoons. 
Pupils accepted. Voice trial by appointment 
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: TENOR 


Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 











asco BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


327 West 76th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3430 








MAURICE 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory of Music 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Clément, 
Thibaud and others. 


Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 











LEON RAINS| 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New 7 





Telephone Riverside 9486 

















RUMSEY 


Contralto 
Management: Music League of America, Isc. 
8 East 34th Street New York 











FOSTER 


Voice Builder and Coach 


Contralto Soloist 
Manhattan Congregational 
Church 
Studio: 235 W. 102d St., New York City 
Telephone Riverside 6400. 











MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Mgt.: Julian Pollak 
47 W. 42d Street 
Personal Address: 
490 Riverside Drive, New Yo! 
Phone Morningside 0282 














CARL 


ROLLIN 


BARITONE 


Recital—Concert—Oratorio 
223 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6241 








THE 


ELIZABETH KELSO PATTERSON 


SCHOOL OF SINGING AND MUSIC 
257 West 104th St., New York (Near Riverside Drive) 


Thoroughly homelike in character—Dormitories and chaperone provided. 
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GAUL HONORED BY PITTSBURGH CLUB 





usic Featured in Testimonial 
Concert—Leading Artists 
in Recitals 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 4.—Harvey B. 


ul, Pittsburgh composer, was honored 
a "testimonial recital under the aus- 
es of the Form Club in Carnegie Lec- 
re Hall, Jan. 25. Every number on 
. Jengthy program was taken from 
) ». Gaul’s works. A feature of the 
« neert was the singing of Negro spiri- 
tials by Harry Austin, organist of 
| inity Church, accompanied on the 
yp ino by Mr. Gaul. Other performers 
, re Mrs. Romaine Smith Russell, Mrs. 
| ederick Steel, Allen B. Davis, David 
8 dyeomb, Harry Kemp and Harry 
I! .gmeier, boy soprano soloist of Cal- 
y ry Church. The recital was in charge 
o{ Jean Carroll, chairman of the Forum’s 
music committee, and addresses were 
made by Will’ Earhart, director of mu- 
si in the Pittsburgh public schools and 
Mrs. Samuel E. Diescher, president of 
the elub. 

Fritz Kreisler made his annual visit 
to Carnegie Hall on Jan. 26, and again 
convinced his audience of his superb 
powers. The usual capacity house 
greeted him. Carl Lamson played piano 
accompaniments. This was the closing 
recital in the Ellis series. 

Two programs were presented by the 
Cleveland Symphony in Carnegie Hall 
on Jan. 23. Arthur Shepherd, assistant 
conductor, directed the matinée which 
was especially for children, and Nikolai 
Sokoloff the evening performance. The 
assisting artist was Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist. 
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American 


You will never know the joy of teaching music 
Until you know. 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM 


It will enable you to teach 


SYSTEMATICALLY, INTELLIGENTLY, | 
THOROUGHLY and INTERESTINGLY 


Names of Normal Teachers will appear in next issue. | 


Conservatory, 


St. Olaf’s Lutheran Choir sang to 
large audiences in the Mosque, on Jan. 
23, and Jan. 28, under the leadership of 
F. Melius Christensen, in programs of 
a cappella musie. 

Theo Karle, tenor, and Vera Barstow, 
violinist, formerly of Pittsburgh, were 
presented in the sixth of the Bortz Popu- 
lar Concerts in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 27. 
The accompanists were Carl Bernthaler 
and Thomas George. 

For the benefit of the Columbia Hospi- 
tal, Marie Stone Langston, contralto, and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, sang in Carnegie 
Hall, on Jan. 24, accompanied by Carl 
Bernthaler. Many duets were featured 
on the program. The audience wee eee. 





Cincinnati Symphony in Annual Concert 
in Nashville 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 30.—The Cin- 
cinnati Symphony gave its fourth an- 
nual concert at Ryman Auditorium on 
Jan. 24. The audience was large and 
the orchestra played beautifully, but the 
program was rather uninteresting, save 
for the brilliant “‘Tannhauser” Overture 
and Bacchanale at the close. A great 
demonstration was given the conductor, 
Eugen Ysaye, after that number. Karl 
Kirksmith, first ’cellist, was soloist in a 
Goltermann Concerto, “Claire de Lune,” 
from Massenet’s ‘“‘Werther,” was also 
played. The first part of the program 
was made up of Bizet’s “Patrie” Over- 


ture, Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” 
Symphony, and Duparce’s “To the Stars ” 
A. S. W. 





Zerola Sings with Reading Symphony 


READING, PA., Jan. 30.—The second 
concert by the Reading sooiinsensnse took 











FRANK PARKER, Baritone 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 





. afternoon of Jan. 22. 


place in the Orpheum Theater on the 
Harry E. Fahr- 
bach, conductor, led impressive and dis- 


tinctive performances of Tchaikovsky’s . 


Fourth Symphony, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, and Rubinstein’s “Triomphale” 
Overture. Nicola Zerola, tenor, was as- 
sisting soloist in operatic and lyric selec- 
tions, and was emphatically encored. 
Russell Heilig accompanied sympathetic- 
ally. Charles Heinroth, director of mu- 
sic at Carnegie Institute, gave an inter- 
esting organ recital at St. John’s Ger- 
man Lutheran Church recently, assisted 
by Carl Schlegal, baritone. W. Hz. 





Works of Edith Noyes-Greene Heard at 
Brockton Concert 


BROCKTON, MASS., Jan. 28.—A recital 
of songs and piano music was given in 
the Y. W. C. A. Hall here on Jan. 24. 
The contributing artists were Elizabeth 
Cook Long, contralto; Margaret Brag- 
don Richardson, pianist, assisted by Mme. 
Edith Noyes- Greene. Several of Mme. 
Greene’s compositions were heard. Mrs. 
Long sang effectively “Sleep, Little 


Wood-Dove, Sleep” from Mme. Greene’s 
American opera, “Osseo.” Mrs. Richard- 
son played MacDowell’s Concerto in D 
Minor, assisted by Mme. Greene at a sec- 
The audience was a large 
_W. J. P. 


ond piano. 
one and most aRprorseeve. 











| Obe Cilebeland [nstitute of ([)usir 


3146 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ernest Bloch, Musical Director 


DULUTH SERIES BEGINS 


Symphony and Shrine Band Inaugurate 
Season’s Program 


DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 4—The Brad- 
bury Symphony inaugurated its mid- 
winter series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs on Jan. 22, at the High School Audi- 
torium. These concerts are likely to 
prove an important factor in the musical 
life of Duluth, and the fact that the audi- 
ences are large shows that there is gen- 
uine demand for them. 

The Aad Temple Band, better known 
as the Shriner Band, gave its first concert 
of the season at the Shriner Auditorium 
on Jan. 29, when a program ranging 
from classical pieces to marches and 
jazz was conducted by Walter C. Lange. 
These concerts are free to the public. 
This band will accompany the Duluth 
Shriners on their visit t San Francisco 
in June for the convention of the order. 


Middleton Visits McPherson, Wis. 


MCPHERSON, WIS., Jan. 21.—Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, was heard here re- 
cently in concert. His program, made 
up of four groups, included numbers by 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Secchi, Mililotti, 
Lully, Raffaello, Hans Hermann, Brahms, 
Kaun, Forsyth, MacDermid, Strickland 
ane Allitsen. 
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ACCELLERANDO! 


Serious Endeavor. . 


Young Children; 
Vocal Sight-Reading. 


Students Are on Their Mettle in a School 
Where Enthusiasm Adds a Bright Color to 


Three of the New Term’s Features :—Fifteen 
Lectures on Musical History by Roger Ses- 
sions; Preparatory Classes in Music for Very 
Late-Afternoon Class in 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 
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CHOIR DIRECTORS 
Mr. Parker is available for: 
“The Seven Last Words” 


“Passion” 





“Crucifixion” 


“From Olivet to Calvary”...........d Maunder 


And other standard 


LENTEN CANTATAS 








THE PULGAR TRIO 


ANNA PULGAR, Pianist SARA PULGAR, Violinist EVA PULGAR, ’Cellist 
(PARIS CONSERVATOIRE) 
The Misses Pulgar announce the opening of their new studios for the teaching of 
PIANO—VIOLIN=—’CELLO 


Available for Engagements 


244 West 99th St., New York Telephone Riverside 4546 











ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 
Formerly Conductor Metro- 
politan—Coach to Patti, 


SAPIO ees 5 


NEW YORK, Phone Schuyler 8399 


DRAMATIC COACH 
OPERA MUSICAL COMEDY DRAMA 
Artist Pupils appearing successfully in 
Josephine Lucchese Madeline Keltie 
New York Riverside 7719 


cL MENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 


Covent Gardeu, London 

7e V ERE» Metropeliten Ce.. N.Y. N. Y. 
— Opera — 
109 Rinemetia’l Drive 


PILAR-MORIN 


EP 





23 W. 94th St.. 


Available for 
Orchestral, Operatic and Choral Conducting 


Coaching Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, New York 
*Phone Circle 2634 
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MR. FREDRIC FRADKIN 


begs to announce that he is again residing in 
New York. 


VIOLINJINSTRUCTION FOR ADVANCED PLAYERS 


Mr. Fradkin will accept an unlimited number of pupils. 





Address: 112 Cathedral Parkway 
New York 


’Phone Academy 5463 








The BELGIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 


Ovide Musin, President-Director 
Eminent Teachers and Graded Courses in All Departments. 
An Established Institution Where PROMISES ARE FULFILLED. 
JUST OUT !! OVIDE MUSIN RECORDS 
Mazurka de Concert—Nightingale Berceuse et Priere—Extase—Valse Lénte 
Composed and Played by Himself. Favorites Throughout the World, (12 inches) Price $1.50 — 
51 WEST 76th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Chicago Eesfablishes Her Claim to 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
HONORS SCHUBERT 


Composer’s Works on Mem- 
orial Program—Hans 
Muenzer is Soloist 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Hans Muenzer, vio- 
linist, was soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the regular concerts of Friday 
and Saturday. The Paganini Concerto 





in D which he chose for his performance 


is a work to daunt the virtuoso, but Mr. 
Muenzer creditably handled the difficult 


passages. His tone production was uni- 
formly good, but he seemed to lack some- 
thing of authority in his playing. 

In commemoration of the birth of 
Franz Schubert, the orchestra gave the 
“Unfinished” Symphony and the “Rosa- 
munde” ballet music. Mr. Stock brought 
out with sure hand and warm spirit the 
beauties of the former work, and trans- 
muted the rather scant texture of the 
latter into something dignified and fine. 
Rachmaninoff’s “Island of the Dead” 
was given a powerful presentation, with 
its somber atmosphere relieved by the 
delicate touches of Mr. Stock. Excerpts 
from “Die Meistersinger” concluded the 
performance. 

The Chicago Symphony journeyed to 
Mandel Hall on Jan. 31, where a concert 
was given for the Orchestral Association. 
The program included the “Benvenuto 
Cellini” Overture of Berlioz, Schumann’s 
“Rhenish” Symphony, ‘Midsummer 
Wake” by Alfvén, and the Prelude to 
“The Deluge” by Saint-Saéns, in which 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, per- 
formed the obbligato passage with dis- 
tinction. 

The children’s concert in Orchestra 
Hall on Feb. 2 was devoted to the Over- 
ture to “The Secret of Suzanne” by Wolf- 
Ferrari, the Bach-Abert Choral and 
Fugue, “Phaéton” by Saint-Saéns, and 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt’ Suite. 





JOINT RECITAL ATTRACTS 


Arthur Kraft and Robert MacDonald 
Heard at Playhouse 


CuHIcaGo, Feb. 4—Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, and Robert MacDonald, pianist, 
drew a capacity audience to the Play- 
house on Sunday, Jan. 29, in their first 
recital of the season. Mr. Kraft’s ex- 
cellent singing is no new thing in Chi- 
cago, and he was at his best in a well 
chosen program. The “Elysian Grove” 
aria from Handel’s “Alceste” was given 
with a ripeness of feeling and brilliant 
virtuosity. The same was true of two 
arias from “Jeptha” by the same com- 
poser, both difficult of execution. The 
Aubade from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” was 
gracefully done, and other numbers in- 
cluded “To the Sun” by Pearl Curran, 
and works by Paulin and Burleigh. Wil- 
liam Griffith Hill provided the accom- 
paniment. 

Mr. MacDonald is a virile and accom- 
plished pianist, with a fine command of 
the instrument and an ample palette of 
tonal color. He demonstrated his tech- 
nical accomplishments in the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne and the Scarlatti So- 
nata in B Fiat, both given fluent inter- 
pretation. Daquin’s “Coucou” was 
charmingly played, and Leschetizky’s 
Etude “Héroique” evoked much ap- 
plause. Mr. MacDonald is head of the 
piano department of the Columbia 
School of Music. 








HESS AND REUTER PLAY 





Work by Clarence Loomis a Feature of 
Sonata Program 


Cuicaco, Feb. 4.—Clarence Loomis’ 
Sonata in C was given as the feature of 
the first of a series of sonata programs 
by Hans Hess, ’cellist, and Rudolph Reu- 
ter, pianist, at Kimball Hall on Jan. 31. 
Mr. Loomis has written a worthy piece 


of music in which the melodic line is at 
all times definite. The second movement, 
which found its inspiration in the open- 
ing stanza of Gray’s “Elegy,” is espe- 
cially pleasing and makes a sincere emo- 
tional appeal. The finale contains some 
syncopated passages of charm and the 
entire work is well constructed and co- 
herent. The players communicated well 
the moods of the composition and it was 
received with evident favor. 

The Brahms E Minor Sonata was 


understandingly done, although in places 
Mr. Reuter treated his forte passages 
with too heavy a hand. The Strauss So- 
nata in F was interesting as an example 
of the composer’s earlier work. Its 
Viennese rhythm and sweet melodies 
were admirably brought out, and in the 
second movement the sonorous and sing- 
ing tone of Mr. Hess’ instrument and the 
clear and limpid playing of Mr. Reuter 
produced a fine effect. The second con- 
cert of the series is scheduled for Feb. 28. 





GRACE WELSH AS COMPOSER 


Pianist Plays Her Own Sonata Assisted 
by Hans Muenzer, Violinist 


CuHIcAGo, Feb. 2.—Grace Welsh, pian- 
ist, was heard in the dual capacity of 
performer and composer at Cohan’s 
Grand on Jan. 29. Miss Welsh presented 
for the first time her Sonata in E Minor 
for violin and piano, Hans Muenzer play- 
ing the violin part. The composition is 
pretentious and adheres closely to classi- 
cal forms. It has a fine melodic vein 
that is well sustained. There are op- 
portunities for technical display of 
which both players took full advantage, 
and they gave the work an excellent in- 
terpretation. 

Miss Welsh was further heard in a 
well arranged program. The Bach- 
Liszt Fantasie and Fugue in _G Minor 
was taken at a rapid gait. There was 
refinement and a wealth of feeling for 
Chopin in her playing of the F Minor 
Ballade, and a Liszt etude revealed a 
finished keyboard technique. <A group of 
moderns included the Ravel “Jeux 
d’Eau,” Debussy’s “L’Isle Joyeuse” and 
two works by Scriabine. The pianist, 
who is a member of the faculty of the 
American Conservatory, was heard by a 
large audience and was obliged to add 
extra numbers. 





All-Chicago Song Program Is Given 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—An all-Chicago pro- 
gram was arranged by Alice R. Deal, 
organist of the Austin Church, at a con- 


cert given on Jan. 29. The composers 
represented were Herbert E. Hyde, 
James G. MacDermid, Philo A. Otis, 
Charles A. Stebbins, Rossetter G. Cole, 
Daniel Protheroe, Leo Sowerby, Lily W. 
Moline, J. Lewis Browne, Walter Keller 
and John W. Norton. The soloists were 
Ruth Tyler, soprano; Alta B. Mitchell, 
contralto; Theodore F. Thorson, tenor, 
and Clarence A. Peirce, bass. Miss Deal 
gave an organ recital for the Matheon 
Club on Jan. 28, playing works by Bach, 
Yon, Cesar Franck and Mendelssohn. 





Helen Brown Read Proves Artistry in 
Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Helen Brown Read, 
dramatic soprano, proved herself a 
worthy interpreter of German lieder in 


a recital at Lyon and Healy Hall on Feb. 
2. Her voice is of wide range and ample 
volume, and is at its best in the upper 
register. Three songs by Brahms and 
two by Schubert showed warmth of ex- 
pression and much understanding. Other 
numbers were an aria from “Alceste” 
by Gluck, the “Del mio core” from 
Haydn’s “Orfeo,” and two songs by 
Richard Hageman. Carl Beecher played 
efficient accompaniments. 





Civic Orchestra Scholarship Founded 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4—A_ permanent 
scholarship in the Civic Orchestra has 
been established by the Lake View Musi- 
cal Society, the appointments to be made 
in annual open competition. The instru- 
ment has not been designated. Mary 
Wood Chase is president. 





Carl Craven Sings in “Cavalleria” 


CuIcaGco, Feb. 6.—Carl Craven, tenor, 
sang the role of Turiddu in a production 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana” at the Port- 
age Park Theater last week. He was 
soloist at a musicale of the [Illinois 
Colony Club at the Sherman Hotel on 
Jan. 30. 


CHIAPUSSO IN RECITAL 


Pianist Displays Vigorous Style and 
Technique in Second Appearance 


CuHIcAGO, Feb. 6.—Jan Chiapusso, 
pianist, gave his second recital of the 
season at Kimball Hall on Feb. 2, bring- 
ing out in distinctive fashion his vigor- 


ous intellectual style and exceptional 
technical attainments. He was prodigal 
of his powers in the Paganini-Brahms 
Variations, summoning to their expres- 
sion a surprising agility of fingering 
and achieving a clear revelation of their 
complex pattern. 

The Chopin Sonata in B Minor was 
masterfully done; a well proportioned 
interpretation with a fine climax. Other 
numbers were Ravel’s “Alborado del 
Gracioso” and the “Jeux d’Eau,” Hahn’s 
“Reveries” and “En Route” by Godard. 
The program was lengthened by several 
extras. Mr. Chiapusso is a member of 
the master school faculty of Bush Con- 
servatory. 








Theodora Sturkow-Ryder Plays New 
Work with Success 
CHICAGO, Feb. 6.— Mme. Theodora 


Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Women’s Club 
of Coldwater, Mich., on Feb. 2, playing 
for the first time a new descriptive work, 
“Mosquito,” by Thorwald Otterstrom of 
Chicago. It was received with tumul- 
tuous applause and had to be repeated. 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder also played the 
Suite in D Minor by Arthur Foote, works 
by Liszt and Debussy, and her own “Fan- 
tasie Pastorale.”” Four encores were de- 
= in addition to the scheduled num- 
ers. 





Mae Graves Atkins with Edison Sym- 
phony 

CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Mae Graves Atkins, 
soprano, was soloist with the Edison 
Symphony at Orchestra Hall on Feb. 2. 
She sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
with power and charm and with rich 
vocal coloring. The orchestra, under the 
leadership of Morgan Eastman, played 
the “Coronation March” by Svendsen, 
the Saint-Saéns “Prelude du Deluge,” 
the ballet music from “Coppelia” by De- 
libes, Overture to the “Flying Dutch- 
man” and numbers by Lincke and Gla- 
zounoff. 





Sinai Symphony in Third Program 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—The Sinai Sym- 
phony, Jacques Gordon, conductor, gave 
the third of its concert series on Jan. 29 
with Mrs. Morris Rosenwald, mezzo-so- 
prano, as soloist. She sang the Waltz 
Song from “Bohéme” and a number by 
John Scott. The orchestra played the 
Overture to “Phédre” by Massenet, a 
portion of the Beethoven Fifth Sym- 
phony, and the Bacchanale from “Sam- 
son et Dalila.” Mr. Felber, ’cellist, and 
Mr. Meyer, clarinet player, presented 
“Under the Linden Tree” by Massenet. 





Olive June Lacey Is Philharmonic Soloist 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—Olive June Lacey, 
soprano, was soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, George Dasch, conduc- 
tor, at Myrtle Masonic Temple on Jan. 
27. She sang the “Ritorna vincitor” 
from “Aida,” and songs by Spross, Cur- 
ran and Treherne. The orchestra gave 
a portion of Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony, an excerpt from Strauss’ 
“The Bat” and the Polonaise from “Eu- 
gene Oniegin.” 


KREISLER FURNISHES 
RICH MUSICAL FAR! 


Violinist Makes First Appear. 
ance of Season—Flonzaleys 
Heard Again 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—No artist is qui 
able to fill the place of Fritz Kreis); 
in the hearts of the Chicago public, ar 
he returned to make new conquests i 
his recital of Jan. 29 at the Auditoriur 
To an audience that completely filled th: 
hall and stage he played with all his 0}; 
glory, and perhaps a little added fervor 
inspired by the enthusiasm of his we 
come. His recalls were numerous and 
at the end of the program his heare:; 
stayed long for more. 

He gave to the Mendelssohn Concer!» 
a wealth of tonal shading and singin» 
sweetness. The Bach Suite in E ar 
the Tartini Variations came from h 
bow with infinite delicacy and precision. 
“Melody,” by Dawes, assumed the pro 
portion of a virtuoso number as Kreis 
ler played it, and Dvorak’s “Indian La- 
ment” and “Slavonic Dance’’ brought 
more fine music. Three of his own 
works, | the “Liebesleid,”’ “Schoen Ros 
marin” and ‘Tambourin Chinois” were 
other numbers on the program. Car! 
Lamson played the accompaniments. 

The Flonzaleys gave their third con- 
cert at the Blackstone on Jan. 29. They 
presented a choice program of chamber 
music, beginning with the Beethoven 
Quartet in E Flat, and adding a Pas- 
torale by Ernest Bloch, and a portion of 
the Quartet in A Minor by Schumann 
Their playing was satisfying in every 
detail with a full demonstration of in- 
dividual and ensemble attainment. 








Announce Second Reuter-Gordon Pro- 
gram 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—The second in the 
series of sonata recitals by Rudolph Reu- 
ter, pianist, and Jacques Gordon, violinist, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
will be given at Kimball Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 15. The coming concert 
promises to be as interesting as the 
first, with a program including the So- 
nata in E Flat by Mozart, Grieg’s in G 
and d’Indy’s Sonata, No. 2. 





American College of Physical Education 


Music—Expression and Dramatic Art 


Gilbert Wilson, Baritone, Dean of Musi 
4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 
Catalogue on Request. 


WM. SHAKESPEARE 1! 


VOICE 
830-31 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


’PHONE HARRISON 4789 














VITTORIO 


TREVISAN 


Basso, Chicago Opera Ass’n 
VOICE PLACING—ACTING 


Pupils Prepared for the Opera 
28 FINE ARTS BLDG. CHICAGO 
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ARTHUR E. WESTBROOK 
BARITONE 


5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
’Phone Hyde Park 596 














RALPH LEO 


BARITONE 


S39 No. Dearborn St. 
*Phone Supertor 8700 


Chicago 











CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Foor, Auditorium Bldg. 
*Phone Wabash 9007 
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OLIVE JUNE LACEY 


SOPRANO 
7217 Harvard Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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Chicago, Feb. 4. 

Pupils of Frank Parker of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory gave a recital on Jan. 
97, Mrs. Lloyd D. Witter, Florence 
Anderson, Lillian Johnson, Blanche 
Paul, Mrs. B. B. Newby, Lorraine Cound- 
ley, Elinor Maedl, Wenner Hager, Mil- 
dred Maedl and M. F. Bernick partici- 
ated. 

Piano students of Silvio Scionti and 
violin students of Hans Muenzer of the 
American Conservatory appeared in 
Kimball Hall on Feb. 4. Those who took 
part were Helen Schubert, Alfred Heinz, 
Bernice Ivey, Mrs. Mary Hughes Call 
and Mrs. Esther Mullér, pianists, and 
George Klein, Mrs. Leokadya Sabonis 
and Miriam Hadley, violinists. 

George Smith, baritone, was soloist at 
a concert in Peoria, IIl., on Feb. 5. 

The Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia 
recently produced with great success the 
eight part a cappella chorus “Ave Maria” 
by Louis Victor Sarr of the faculty of 
Chicago Musical College. Joel Lay, a 
student of Richard Hageman, is soloist 
at the Pantheon Theater. Jane Ander- 
son, student of Alexander Raab, was 
soloist at a recent concert at the Chicago 
Theater. Ethel MacDonald appeared be- 
fore the Musicians’ Club of Women on 
Feb. 6. 

Wyoneta Cleveland, pidnist, a pupil of 
Rudolph Reuter, gave a recital at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., on Jan. 23. She also 
appeared at a musicale of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon Sorority in Chicago on Jan. 20. 
Among the recent professional appear- 
ances of Mr. Reuter’s students have been 
those of Mark Hoffman in Antigo, Wis.; 
Mildred Huls, Davenport, Iowa, and Wil- 
liam Beller, Racine, Wis. 

Leo Cormier, a student of John J. 
Blackmore, has accepted a position as 
head of the piano department at Whit- 
man College. Dorothea Brandt has made 
a concert tour of California and is now 
teaching at Yakima Conservatory. Mar- 
garet McAvoy, who was accompanist for 
Theo Karle, is now teaching in Van- 
couver, B. C. Leona H. Warfield, so- 
prano, student of Charles W. Clark of 
3ush Conservatory, was soloist with the 
MacDowell String Quartet in Racine, 
Wis., on Jan. 25. Ruth Mover, pianist, 
gave a recital at the Jewish Auditorium 
on Jan. 29. Ethel Sweet, student of 
Charles W. Clark, sang at a musicale 
at the Drake Hotel on Feb. 2. 

A recital was given by pupils of the 


Sherwood Music School on Feb. 3. 
Among the participants were Pearl 
Merkel, Winifred James, Lyla Nelson, 
Luella Darnell, Belva Church, Helen 
May Harrison, Rehn Nelson, Joyce 
Mundt and Margaret Primrose. 

Pupils of the Anna Tomlinson School 
gave a recital in Berwyn Auditorium on 
Jan. 30, those taking part including 
Frances Hannett, Marie Hartkop, 
Evelyn Larson, Ellen Topping, Charles 
L. Smith, Natalie Kastel, Ruth Barton, 
Irene Roberts, Onalee Rabenau, Florence 
Bayer and Nellie Farr. 

Irma Sells and Margarite King, stu- 
dents of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, 
appeared at the North Community Coun- 
cil on Jan. 16. Daisy Wagner gave a 
song recital at Jackson, Mich., last 
month. Bernice Askew, a student of 
Theodore Harrison, was soloist for the 
Piano Club on Jan. 23. Rachel Stein- 
man Clarke, violinist, gave a recital at 
Western Springs, Ill., on Jan. 24. Mrs. 
Robert Dailey was soloist with the Mac- 
Dowell Club of Janesville, Wis., on 
Jan. 13. 





Apollo Club in Part-Song Program 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—The Apollo Club 
gave a program of part-songs under 
the auspices of the Highland Park 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 23. Paul Mallory, 
tenor, was soloist; Edgar Nelson, pian- 
ist; Alice Deal, organist, and Harrison 
M. Wild, conductor. The program in- 
cluded numbers by Wagner, Grieg, 
Woodman and Bliss, “Witchery” by 
Frederick Stock and “With Revels and 
Wassails” by Woodman. 





Marie Zendt Fills Numerous Engage- 
ments 
CuHIcAGO, Feb. 4.—Marie Sidenius 


Zendt, soprano, has returned from a tour 
which included engagements in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Benton Harbor, Mich. 
She has appeared recently as soloist at 
the South Shore Country Club, the Oak 
Park Club, Birchwood Club, at Wilmette, 
Ill., and Elgin, Il. 





Reuter and Collins in Two-Piano Recital 


MANITOWOC, WIs., Feb. 4.—Rudolph 
Reuter and Edward Collins appeared 
here in a two-piano recital on Jan. 24, 
this being the fifth return engagement 
of Mr. Reuter. Their program included 
the Mozart Sonata in D, Grieg’s Romance 
and ‘Variations, the Ravel Suite “Ma 
Mere |’Oie” and Saint-Saéns’ “Algerian” 
Suite. Their playing aroused enthu- 
siasm and extra numbers were appended. 


BUSH STUDENTS APPEAR 


Pupils from Piano, Violin and Voice 
Department in Concert 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—An interesting dé- 
but of students of the Bush Master 
School brought a dozen or more per- 
formers to the stage of Orchestra Hall 
on Jan. 30. The classes in piano, voice 
and violin were represented and the work 


of each of the performers reflected ma- 
ture and purposeful study. The Quintet 
from the “Magic Flute,” sung by Jennie 
Peterson, Esther Thistleton, Alice Booth, 
Clay Hart and John C. Minnema was 
excellently done. 

Maud Bouslough, soprano, and Harriet 
Hebert, contralto, sang the Duet of the 
Flowers from “Butterfly” in admirable 
style, Miss Bouslough displaying a dra- 
matic voice and clear diction. Fyrne 
Bogle, pianist, played a Chopin Noc- 
turne and Polonaise, with admirable re- 
sults in the latter composition. Rose 
Pearson-Burgeson, soprano, gave accept- 
able expression to Schumann’s “Er der 
Herrlichster von Allen.” A portion of 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto was essayed 
by Ebba Fredericksen, violinist Aside 
from a lapse of memory in the early 
portion the work went fluently and some 
passages were finely done. 

Harold Triggs, pianist, played the Doh- 
nanyi Rhapsody in C;_ Beatrice Helle- 
brandt gave the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor; Mr. Minnema 
sang “Vulcan’s Song” from Gounod’ 
“Philemon and Baucis,” and Marion 
Levin played the Vieuxtemps Fantasie 
“A ppassionata.” 








Richard Keys Biggs Gives Organ Recital 


CuHIcAGO, Feb. 6.—Richard Keys 
Biggs, organist of New York, was the 
guest of the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists last week. 
He gave a recital in St. James Church 
on Feb. 1, playing among other numbers 
the Bach Fugue in D, the “Piece Héro- 
ique” by César Franck, portions of the 
Widor First Symphony, and a group by 
Louis Vierne. 





Julia Claussen Soloist at South Shore 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—Julia Claussen, 
mezzo-soprano, was soloist at the South 
Shore Country Club on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 29. She sang an aria from Thomas’ 
“Mignon,” “Psyche” by Paladilhe, a 
French group, numbers by Brahms and 
Wolf, the “Erlkénig” by Schubert, “Do 


Not Go, My Love,” by Hageman, and a 
group by Mowrey, Martin and Nevin. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Richard Hageman. 





Bornschein Prize Choral Work Heard 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Franz Bornschein’s 
chorus, “The Four Winds,” which was a 
recent prize winner in a national music 
contest, was given its first presentation 
here by the Swift and Company Chorus 
under the leadership of D, A. Clippenger 
on Feb. 2. G. E. Krueger and G. F, Ford 
were the soloists, and Adalbert Huguelet, 
pianist, was accompanist 





Arthur Kraft Soloist at Lyon & Healy 
Concerts 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
was soloist at the regular concerts in 
Lyon and Healy Hall last week, singing 
the aria “Where’er You Walk” by 
Handel, the Aubade from Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys” and songs by Dvorak, La Forge 
and MacDermid. He was ably accom- 
panied by Lena May Parsons. 





Rollin Pease in Three Recitals 


CHICAGO, Feb. 6.—Rollin Pease, bass- 
baritone, gave a recital at Peoria, IIl., 
on Feb. 4, scoring a success with songs 
by Dudley Buck, Protheroe and O’Hara. 
He appeared before the Evanston 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 31, and was solo- 
ist at the Evanston University Club on 
Jan. 29. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 24.—Riccardo Martin, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera Association, 
will resume his concert tour after the 
close of the opera season. He has been 
engaged as soloist at the Ann Arbor fes- 
tival in May, and at the North Shore fes- 
tival at Evanston, IIl., the same month. 
From the end of September until the 
opening of the opera season Mr. Martin 
gave four or five concerts a week. 





CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—Jaroslav Gons, 
’cellist, was soloist at the regular weekly 
concert at Lyon and Healy Hall re- 
cently. He was heard in a return en- 
gagement at Waukegan, IIl., on Jan. 11, 
and gave a concert at Ravenswood 
Church on Jan. 18. 





Two of Grant-Schaefer’s new songs, 
“The Little Dancer” and “Down to the 
Crystal Streamlet,” are appearing this 
season on the programs of May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera. 





FESTIVAL FOR FITCHBURG 





Reorganized Choral Society Resumes 
Rehearsals for Annual Event 


FircHBuRG, Mass., Feb. 4.—The 
Fitchburg Choral Society, having been 
reorganized has resumed _ rehearsals 
preparatory to the Spring Festival in 
April. Following the resignation of 
Herbert I. Wallace as president of the 
society, a substantial sum was raised by 
the Board of Government, guaranteeing 
the immediate future of the society. 
Though the coming festival will probably 
hot be so ambitious as those of other 
years, the city is fortunate in the fact 
that the event has been retained. Nelson 
P. Coffin is again the conductor of the 
choir —a position he has filled since 1911. 

Che Simonds Concerts at the Calvanis- 
ue Congregational Church, are in their 
‘ourteenth season. These concerts are 


7 slven by Mrs. Daniel Simonds, widow 


‘l the former president of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, as a memorial 
to h t husband, and are instrumental in 
‘ringing to the city artists of note. 

in oe Os 





St. Cecilia’s Choir of Boston Gives Con- 
cert 


3 STON, Feb. 4.—St. Cecilia’s Choir, 
“ohn A, O’Shea, conductor, gave an in- 
ting program at its second. concert 
- the season in Jordan Hall on Jan. 31. 
Th solo singers were John Parsons, 
a Burns, Thomas Quinn and William 
A. Brien; the pianist was Ida Mc- 
Th ly, the organist Elsie M. Eckman. 
Th chorus numbers were Bach’s “Now 
thank We All Our God”; Palestrina’s 

la Patri’: Dore’s “Mona Kica,” ar- 


ranged by Mr. O’Shea; Offenbach’s “Bar- 
carolle” (for male voices) ; the old Irish 
air, “Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms”; Chelius’s “Thy Face Is 
as a Rose,” arranged by Mr. O’Shea, and 
Mendelssohn’s “Thanks Be to God.” Mrs. 
Parsons and Mr. Quinn sang a duet 
from “Bohéme”; Mrs. Parsons a song 
by Glazounoff; Mr. Quinn, Rachmani- 
noff’s “At Night”; Miss Burns an air 
from “Samson and Delilah”; Mr. 
O’Brien, “I Trust in Thee” (with quar- 
tet) from “Lohengrin,” and a song by 
Clugh-Dexter. Mr. O’Shea played Yon’s 
first Concert Study for organ and Miss 
McCarthy Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian 
Rhapsody. The music at St. Cecilia’s 
Church, under Mr. O’Shea’s direction, 
has been raised to a high mas . 





“Faust” in English Sung by Grand 
Opera Society of New York 


A production of Gounod’s “Faust” in 
English was given by the Grand Opera 
Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, director, in the auditorium of 
Morris High School, New York, on the 
evening of Feb. 1. The work was inter- 
estingly mounted, and given in its en- 
tirety except for the Church scene of 
Act IV. The work of the individual solo- 
ists was commendable. The participants 
were Egried Telliere as Marguerite; 
Belle Fromme as Siebel; Florence Swaim 
as Martha; Alfonso Romero as Faust; 
Martin Herodas as Mephistopheles; J. S. 
Greene as Valentine, and Manuel Tan- 
nenbaum as Wagner. Dances in the 
Kermesse Scene by Lillian, Sophia and 
Alice Rubin and Sophia Addson added to 
the effectiveness of the production. The 
chorus was composed of members of the 
Society. Zilpha Barnes Wood conducted. 


ARTISTS IN WASHINGTON 





Sophie Braslau, Flonzaleys and Rosing 
Appear in Concerts 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, appeared on Jan. 24 
in a recital under the management of 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene, giving a program 
in which her rich voice and admirable in- 
terpretative powers were amply dis- 
played. Many songs of present-day 
composers were included. 


The Flonzaley Quartet opened a series 
of chamber music concerts on Jan. 23 
in the Central High School Auditorium 
under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of Fine Arts. With exquisite 
finish and delicate tone coloring this 
group of artists presented Haydn’s 
Quartet in D, No. 5; Goossens’ “Phan- 
tasy” Quartet, Op. 12; two movements 
of the Beethoven Quartet in E Flat, and 
two numbers by Borodine. 

Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, was 
introduced to Washington at the Rubin- 
stein Club’s first appearance of the sea- 
son on Jan. 24, and sang the cavatina 
from “Faust,” a group of miscellaneous 
ballads, and some Russian folk-songs. 
Nine choruses were sung by the club, 
under the baton of Claude Robeson, and 
with Mrs. Howard Blandy as accompan- 
ist. Among these choruses were com- 
positions by Lieurance, Mana-Zucca, 
Montani, Passmore, and Richer. LeRoy 
Shield was accompanist for Mr. Rosing. 

W. H. 





Florence Macbeth Acclaimed in Norwich 

NORWICH, CONN., Feb. 4.—So large an 
audience gathered at the Academy of 
Music on Jan. 18 to hear the recital of 


Florence Macbeth, that the Annex had 
to be opened to accommodate the audi- 
ence. With her ingratiating personality 
and art, the soprano gave a program em- 
bracing works by Norwegian, French, 
English, Russian and American writers, 
and was recailed many times. The as- 
sisting artist was George Roberts, an 
efficient accompanist, who also added 
pleasure to the program in a group of 
solo numbers. 





Federation Officer Visits Boston 


BosTON, Feb. 4.—Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
of Los Angeles, chairman of the exten- 
sion department of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, was here this week 
to learn the progress of extension in the 
Plymouth district. The latter section is 
larger in territory than its name implies 
because it takes in nearly all the New 
England States, save that portion of 
Connecticut which is near New York. 
A luncheon was given Mrs. Frankel on 
Jan. 31 in the Boston Art Club by the 
officers of the Massachusetts Federation. 
At the meeting Edith Noyes Greene was 
appointed chairman of the opera com- 
mittee of the Federation. 


Charlotte Rozé to Sing with Symphonic 
Ensemble 


It was inadvertently stated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week that Anne Roselle is 
to be the soloist at the concert of the 
Symphonic Ensemble, John Ingram, con- 
ductor, at the Vanderbilt Theater on 
March 5. The soloist is to be Charlotte 
Rozé, soprano. She will sing the aria 
“Connais tu le Pays” from Thomas’ “Mig- 
non.” She has recently appeared in St. 
Louis in concert. The concert of March 
5 is under the management of Mollie 
Croucher and is for the benefit of a 
fund for policemen’s wives and families, 
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BIRMINGHAM ORGANIZING 
MUSIC WEEK IN FEBRUARY 





Local Club Promotes City-wide Pro- 
grams—Progress Shown in Choral 
and Band Activities 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 4.—A Music 
Week for Birmingham has been an- 
nounced by the Music Study Club to 
begin Feb. 16. An effort is being made 
to interest all local groups and clubs in 


the event. All organizations will be re- 
quested to include music in their pro- 
grams. Special programs in all the local 
churches are proposed, and a special 
evening concert will probably be given 
by the Choral Society. The bands have 
been asked to give concerts on the 
streets. Sousa’s Band gives its sched- 
uled concert in the local concert course. 
The celebration is the fruit of a deter- 
mined movement on the part of local 
music organizations and teachers to 
foster Birmingham’s musical welfare. 

It is encouraging to the music-loving 
public of Birmingham to learn that the 
Mendelssohn Club is to continue its 
activities. With Ferdinand Dunkley as 
its capable leader, this choir has estab- 
lished an excellent reputation, and has 
rendered real service to music in this 
city. 

Another indication of the advance of 
the cause of good music in Birmingham 
is given in the success of the Central 
High School Band. This organization, 
made up of boys, has a répertoire more 
extensive than that of some adult so- 
cieties. One significant fact, of which 
educators all over the country might 
take notice, is that while the music pro- 
vides a diversion for the boys, those who 
are members of the band show the lowest 
percentage of failures of any department 
of the school. 

An elaborate musical program was a 
feature of the pageant, “Israel’s Mother- 
hood,” by Mrs. E. M. Epsey, presented 


4 


at the First Baptist Church, on Jan. 20, 
under the direction of Mrs. W. I. Pitt- 
man. The program included the Largo 
from the “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak and “Capriccio” by Lemaigre, 
by Ferdinand Dunkley, organist; “Un 
Bel Di” from Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly” by Mrs. J. A. Mitchell, soprano, and 
Pressel’s “The Woodlands All Are Turn- 
ing Red,” by A. B. Dunning, baritone. 
Choral music sung by Mrs. W. V. Pipher 
and Mrs. Pittman, sopranos; Mrs. 


Thomas Floyd, contralto; Mr. Davis, 
tenor, and Mr. Dunning, baritone, ac- 
companied by Mrs. N. E. James, pianist, 
was an especial feature of the pageant. 
The Song Cycle Quartet gave a spe- 
cial song service on Jan. 16 at the In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church in the 
Lyric Theater Building. Music by Doni- 
zetti, Del Riego, Burleigh, and other 
composers made up a program which was 
decidedly attractive. Owen Gillespy 
sang a tenor solo. a Ee 





NEW CHOIR IN HUNTINGTON 





Begins Career Under Steckel’s Baton— 
Society Rehearsing Opera 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 6.—The 
newly organized All-Huntington Chorus 
now has a membership of nearly 125 
voices. With Edwin M. Steckel as con- 
ductor, the choir’s first appearance re- 
cently was decidedly successful. The 
chorus was organized by Harry Murrison 
of the national staff of Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., and was later put on a per- 
manent basis. The officers are: Dr. R. 
E. Petty, president; Mrs. Joseph New- 
mann, vice-president; Vernon Ross, sec- 
retary, and an executive committee made 
up of prominent vocalists and teachers 
of the city. Rehearsals of “The Crea- 
tion” have begun. 

The Musical Art Society, after several 
months of inactivity, has resumed work 
under the baton of Hosford Plowe, and 
is rehearsing “The Pirates of Penzance” 
for early production. This society is 
handicapped by a debt incurred in former 
choral concerts, and this latest venture, 
it is hoped by those in charge, will be 
the means of putting the society clear 
financially. 





All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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BACH MUSIC FOR LOWELL 


Car] F, Pfatteicher in Organ Program— 
Visit of Boston Quartets 


LOWELL, MaAss., Feb. 5.—Carl F. 
Pfatteicher gave a program devoted to 
Bach in his organ recital in, All Souls’ 
Church on the afternoon of Jan. 22. Sev- 
eral of the lesser known works were 
chosen, and were so arranged that they 
constituted an exposition of the Christian 
Year in choral music. In nearly every 
case he played first the Chorale with its 
harmonization by Bach, and followed it 
by the master’s contrapuntal develop- 
ment of the chorale theme. Mr. Pfat- 
teicher preceded his organ numbers by 
explanatory remarks. 

The Lotus Male Quartet of Boston re- 
cently appeared in this city in a delight- 
ful program under the auspices of the 
Y. W. C. A. 

The Boston String Quartet, at the eve- 
ning service at the Eliot Union Church 
on Jan. 22, gave a program devoted en- 
tirely to numbers of a religious char- 
acter. by We 








Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoii- 
tan Opera Company, sang at the resi- 
dence of Cornelius Vanderbilt recently 
for the benefit of the Greer Memorial 
House of Hope Farm, Duchess County. 
His program included Spanish and Eng- 
lish songs. 


DIRECTORY 


CIVIC MUSIC MAKES UP 
CALENDAR FOR MEMP} ‘< 





Symphony and Choir Initiate Muni _,) 
Series—Five Recitals Given 
on New Organ 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 4.—The 
of the season’s series of municipal 
certs under the auspices of the m |, 
committee of the Chamber of Comm 
on Jan. 24, proved an artistic suc 


It was attended by an audience w .} 
filled the Lyric Theater. A joint . 
gram by the Municipal Symphony ,,; 
the Choral Society, under the leader. |, 
of Arthur Nevin, presented as assis 
soloist, Leon Rains of New York. 
orchestra numbers about sixty and 
chorus about 100. 

The program was largely Wagner .y. 
including excerpts from “Tannhau:. +,” 
and the audience was enthusiastic i) ‘;; 
appreciation of the work of both he 
orchestra and singers. Mr. Nevin a; 
conductor did fine work with the ,. 
terial given him. The impression n. ide 
at the initial concert of the season ¢n- 
courages hope that at the others tere 
will be a much larger choral organ 7a- 
tion. Mr. Rains made a good im):.s. 
sion with the aria, “Calf of Gold” from 
“Faust,” with orchestral accomp: ni- 
ment; Schumann’s “Two Grenadie:s,” 
Schubert’s “Wanderer,” Tchaikovs:y’s 
“Don Juan” Serenade and two encorrs, 

Clarence Eddy of Chicago, organist, 
gave a series of five recitals recently on 
the new $35,000 pipe organ recently in- 
stalled in the Scottish Rite Cathedra), 
Every seat was taken for each concert, 
The civic organization brought Mr. Eiidy 
here without cost to the public and no 
admission fee was charged. All tickets 
were distributed within two hours after 
the opening of the box office. Local mu- 
sicians assisted in each a. 
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Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. Tist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5829 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 
Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 5839 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 
ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W. 113th 8t., N. Y. Cathedral 
Auditions by appointment only. 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 803 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1678 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 

VOICE COACH 
3386 West 46th St. 
257 W. 86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRBD 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 






































Longacre 2875 
Sehuyler 5910 








Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 


Carnegie Hall New York 


Studio 834 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACOOMPANIST 


Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 87 West 72nd Street. New York 
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%EISLER AND PRIHODA IN 
INDIANAPOLIS RECITALS 


th Artists Heard in Important Violin 
Works—Club Discusses Strauss 
Opera 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 4.—Fritz 
sisler, violinist, was heard in recital 





at the Murat Theater, of which every 


\ilable space was occupied on Jan. 22. 
ly superlatives can be used to express 
wonders of this artist’s playing. The 


icerto on this occasion was Mendels- 


sohn’s in E Minor, which received an in- 
imitable reading. Beethoven’s “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata ai.d groups of compositions 
inclusive of many extra numbers were 
also played. In his accompanist, Carl 
Lamson, Mr. Kreisler had excellent as- 
sistance. The concert was under the 
management of the Talbot Fine Arts 
Association. 

Vasa Prihoda, violinist, gave adequate 
proofs of artistry at a concert re-appear- 
ance at Caleb Mills Hall on Jan. 20. The 
program included the “Symphonie 
Espagnol” by Lalo; a Schubert Sonata; 
“Jota de Pablo” by Sarasate; “La Ronde 
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a beautiful, 
strong, 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Soloist, Philharmonic Society, Jan. 8 


Miss Gutman has a wonderful gift of interpre- 


tation.—Record. 


Miss Gutman has a lovely soprano voice of 
excellent range and sufficient power to fill the 


* * © Her ap- 


Academy without effort. 
pearance was most successful. 


—Evening Ledger. 


Her voice is equal to all requirements. 


Management: S. Hurok, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GUTMAN 


in 


WASHINGTON 


power.—Star. 


—lInquirer. 


or Secretary, 856 Park Ave., Baltimore 
Stieff Piano 


Recital, Masonic Auditorium, Jan. 10 


Gutman recital alluring treat. 


Miss Gutman, in an unusual program * * * 
displayed a voice of rare sweetness and charm 
that possessed both depth of expression and 


Her pianissimos were enchanting and she sang 
her most difficult passages in good voice. 


TOUATOAOLO ASO 


des Lutins” by Bazzini; and Beethoven, 
Dvorak and Kreisler compositions, given 
with tonal beauty and at moments, a cer- 
tain degree of abandon. Otto Elsen 
played the dual réle of accompanist and 
soloist; his solo numbers being a Brahms 
Rhapsody and the “Rondo Capriccioso” 
by Mendelssohn. This concert was one 
of the series arranged by the Indiana- 
polis Federation of Public School Teach- 
ers. 

At the monthly meeting of the Har- 
monie Club on Jan. 23, at the home of 
Mrs. Car] Lucas, a discussion of Strauss’ 
“Der Rosenkavalier” was the feature of a 
program arranged by Mrs. Frank 
Cregor. The illustrations, vocal and in- 
strumental were well interpreted by 
Mrs. Don Tullis, Mrs. L. S. Busch, Mrs. 
Delos Alig, Mrs. Morris Fuller, Mrs. 
Mildred Barrett-Pearson, Mrs. Charles 
Pfafflin, Mrs. Frank Edenharter, Norma 
Mueller and Jessamine Barkley. 

A program of Scandinavian music, 
arranged by Mrs. Frank Cregor, was 
given at a recent meeting of the Matinée 
Musicales at the Masonic Temple. The 
participants were Mrs. Mildred Barrett- 
Pearson, Mrs. Douglass White, Mrs. Roy 
Turner, Mrs. William J. Stark, Ella 
Schroeder and Mabelle Jones. Fe. Be 





SOPHIE BRASLAU IN UTICA 





Gives Recital and Is Guest of Honor at 
Business Women’s Luncheon 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, gave a _ delightful 


concert on Jan 16 to a large audience 
at the Colonial Theater under the man- 
agement of Gertrude Curran, was guest 
of honor at a noon luncheon in Hotel 
Utica of the Zonta Club, an organiza- 
tion of business women. Two local solo- 
ists, Monica D, Lennon and Dr. F. P. 
Cavallo, rendered excellent selections at 
the luncheon. 

So successful has been the Grammar 
School Orchestra in this city that Bertha 
Deane Hughes, supervisor of music in 
the public schools, has organized a band 
for these boys and girls. It will be con- 
ducted by Lincoln Holroyd, who has been 
in charge of the high school band. Sixty 








nationally known artists extolling the vir- gE talented pupils have been enrolled. 
; Deg pty, . e A. E. P. 
tues of Kranich & Bach’s distinctive quali- 5 
ties—the value of any piano can rest on no = Vera Curtis Heard in Springfield, Mass. 
higher judgment than that of the great = Vera Curtis, who has been making 
artist. = many appearances recently, sang in the 
= city auditorium of Springfield, Mass., 
, . . = Jan. 22. On Jan. 23 and 24 she was 
But the Kranich & Bach is not only in- = soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
strumentally supreme. Structurally it is = Lancaster, Pa., and Shamokin, Pa., going 
a thing of beauty, combining every pian- E = ae yg mene ings Mea ae 4 . or 
ot; . tidy, ee = ton, Ont., from where she left for Sau 
istic essential for the music-loving home. = Ste Marie, Whave she pave & recital, tuk- 
= ing the place of Florence Hinkle, who 
= was indisposed. 
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BALTIMORE SINGERS IN 
PRODUCTION OF “MIGNON” 





Two Performances Given with Local 
_Cast—D’Alvarez Greeted in 
Peabody Series 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 4.—The Baltimore 
Opera Society, under the baton of David 
Melamet, successfully presented the 
opera “Mignon” on Jan. 23 and 24 at 
the Lyric before audiences of enthu- 
siastic supporters of “local opera.” These 
two performances mark another triumph 
for Baltimore singers. Hazel Phillips 
Pratt appeared as Mignon, Margarethe 
Melamet as Filina, Eleanor Addison Wil- 
liams as Frederick, George Pickering as 
Wilhelm, Morris Cromer as Lothario, 
and G. C. Turner and Merner Kern in 
small réles. The work of Miss Melamet 
and Miss Pratt deserves to be classed 
with that of professional artists, and the 
chorus sang creditably. The orchestra 
was composed of members of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra under the manage- 
ment of David Dubinsky. 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, gave 
the twelfth Peabody recital before the 
largest audience recorded at these con- 
certs. Her emotional delivery and 
artistic interpretations were greeted with 
marked favor. Lyell Barber assisted 
admirably as accompanist. 

Emmanuel Wad, pianist, a former 
member of the Peabody faculty, was 
heard in a recital at Stieff Hall on Jan. 
26. <A feature of his program was an 
original Nocturne in E Flat, which was 
warmly welcomed. F. C. B. 





Mme. Sylva in Program with N. Y. Trio 


An audience of music-lovers at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Armand Schmoll 
rewarded with hearty applause the pro- 
gram given by Marguerita Sylva, so- 
prano, and the New York Trio on the 
evening of Jan. 24. With Corinne Woler- 
sen at the piano, Mme. Sylva gave three 
song groups, with the Habafera and 
card scene from “Carmen” as her chief 
numbers. She also had French songs by 
Fontenaille, Laparra, Koechlin and Val- 
verde and numbers in English by 
Kramer, Gaul and Cox. Clarence Adler, 
pianist; Scipione Guidi, violinist, and 
Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, played with 
their usual fine art the Mendelssohn 
Trio in D Minor, Op. 49, and shorter 
numbers by Haydn, Wolf-Ferrari and 
Grieg. 


Mrs. Beach to be the Guest of Chicago 
Cordon Club 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer-pian- 
ist, will be the guest of honor at the din- 
ner and reception to be given by the 
Cordon Club of Chicago on Feb. 6. Mrs. 
Beach has been requested to play on that 
occasion a program of her own composi- 
tions and also to make a brief address. 
Immediately after this, she will leave 
for the East, where she is scheduled to 
give a group of concerts in and around 
Boston. 








American Orchestral Society Gives Pro- 
gram at Cooper Union 


The American Orchestral Society gave 
its second New York concert under the 
auspices of the People’s Institute at 
Cooper Union on Sunday evening, Jan. 
22, when Dirk Foch led his forces in Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” Overture, and Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes.” <A capacity audience received 
the program with warm approval. 


May Peterson Sings for Carolinians 


Recent engagements in the Carolinas 
for May Peterson, soprano, have included 
recitals at Wilmington, N. C., and Co- 
lumbia, S. C. One of the features of 
her programs for these appearances was 
Marietta’s Song from Korngold’s “Dead 
City.” Miss Peterson was also especial- 
ly successful in songs by Max Reger, 
Mahler, Debussy and Dalcroze. Stuart 
Ross was her capable accompanist. 





Elly Ney to Tour South in March 


The Southern tour which has been 
booked for Elly Ney, pianist, in March 
will include concerts at Houston, Tex.; 
New Orleans; Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY VISITS BALTIMORE 





Single Concert of Season by 
Monteux Forces—Recitals 
by Local Musicians 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 2.—The Boston 
Symphony, which, after forty years, has 
abandoned its regular series of concerts 
here, gave its only program of the sea- 
son here last night at the Lyric, under 
the management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
of Washington. Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted with skill and read the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth Symphony, the d’Indy 
“Ishtar” variations, excerpts from Ca- 
sella’s “Le Couvent sur l‘Eau” and the 
Spanish Caprice of Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Marguerite Namara, soprano, and 
Mishel Piastro, violinist, with Maurice 
Nadelle at the piano, were heard in re- 
cital at the Lyric recently, under the 
auspices of the W. A. Albaugh Concert 
Bureau. The soprano’s work was ad- 
mired by the large audience. Mishel 
Piastro proved the possession of a tone 
of much volume, and his amazing skill 
was applauded loudly. 

The Peabody Conservatory Chorus 
under the direction of Harold Randolph, 
with Elizabeth Pattillo, a blind pianist, as 
the assisting soloist, gave a concert of 
interesting compositions on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 2, before a large audience 
in the main hall of the conservatory. On 
the same evening at the Lyric a novel 
in Sig was presented by the Schwae- 
ische Liedergruppe of the Stuttgart 
Royal Opera, under the direction of Karl 
Kromer, with the assistance of the Met- 
ropolitan Male Chorus of New York, 


Gerald Duberta directing, and the 
United Singers of Baltimore, under the 
direction of John Klein. 

Frank Gittleson, violinist, member of 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, gave the thirteenth Peabody 
recital on Friday, Feb. 3, including on 
his program a number of new composi- 
tions by local musicians. A sonata for 
violin and piano by Austin Conradi, a 
colleague of Mr. Gittleson, proved in- 
teresting. It was given a spirited per- 
formance by Mr. Gittleson who was 
assisted by George F. Boyle at the piano. 
Another work of local interest was that 
of Louis Cheslock, a member of the staff 
of the preparatory department, who is 
rapidly gaining a reputation here as a 
serious composer. His “Slavic Legend” 
earned the applause that was bestowed 
upon it. The remainder of the program 
was brilliantly played by the violinist 
and at the close two encores were added. 
Howard Thatcher was the accompanist. 

Mary Joyce Powerlauky, soprano, and 
Michael Wiener, violinist, gave a recital 
at the Phoenix Club on Monday, Jan. 30, 
which brought the work of these young 
recitalists to the notice of a large audi- 
ence. The concert was given under the 
auspices of the Baltimore Section, Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women. 

Eliza McCalmont Woods, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory faculty, with the pre- 
sentation of her original operetta “The 
Fairy Rose,” delighted an audience of 
young people on Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 4, at the Little Lyric, where, under 
the direction of Adele Nathan. students 
of Friends School produced the work. 
Its pleasing libretto and charming music 
are nicely suited to the children’s theater 
idea and the performance was an al- 
together successful one. F. C. B. 





New York Federation of Music Clubs 
Holds Tea 


The board of managers of the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs 
gave a tea on Feb. 6 at the home of its 
president, Mme. Edna Marione, at which 
the honor guests were Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, president of the California 
Federation and chairman of extension 
for the National Federation; Mrs. Wil- 
liam John Hall, chairman of junior work 
for the National Federation, and Mrs. 
Frances Elliot Clark, head of the educa- 
tional work in Philadelphia. The next 
meeting of the Federation at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania will be on Feb. 17, when 
auditions of young artists are to be held. 





Aid Ernest Davis in Wilkes-Barre 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Feb. 4.—With 
Mabel Austin, soprano, and David J. 
Williams, accompanist, as _ assistants, 
Ernest Davis, tenor, gave an interesting 
program here late last month at the 
Irem Temple. Mr. Davis was engaged 
for this appearance as a consequence 
of his recital here at Thanksgiving time. 
He had arias by Peri, Handel and Wag- 
ner on his list besides lighter songs by 
Roth, Protheroe, Watts and Ware, and 
he joined with Miss Austin in the duet, 
“E il sol’ dell’ anima,” from “Rigoletto.” 
The soprano was heard in the aria, “O 
mio babbino caro,” from  Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi.” 





Vera Curtis Assists Cleveland Forces 
in Lancaster Concert 


LANCASTER, PA., Feb. 4.—The Cleve- 
land Symphony under Sokoloff, with 
Vera Curtis as soloist, gave the last con- 
cert of the Warfel series, Jan. 30, in the 
new Fulton Theater. The concert was 
one of the best ever presented here, and 
the applause was so insistent that, after 
three encores, the conductor responded 
with a short address upon the value of a 
local orchestra in community activities. 

I. M. 





La Forge Artists Combine in Benefit 


The new Masonic Temple at Forest 
Hills, L. I., held a large and enthusiastic 
audience on Jan. 20 when the La Forge 
Quartet, with the addition of Betty Burr, 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen, 


gave a concert for the benefit of St. 
Luke’s Building Fund. The Quartet was 
heard in excerpts from Liza Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden,” “The Last Hour” 
by Kramer, “Sanctuary” La Forge, 
Christmas Carols by Cornelius, and Lieu- 
rance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka.” 
Each of the members contributed a solo 
number. Charlotte Ryan, soprano, gave 
a group of songs by La Forge, and Anne 


Jago, contralto, an aria from “Don 
Carlos.” Sheffield Child was the tenor 
and Charles Carver, the bass. Betty 
Burr, a La Forge pupil, sang the well- 
known soprano aria from Charpentier’s 
“Louise” with fine tone. As piano solo- 
ist, Mr. La Forge roused enthusiasm 
with his own Romance and Valse de 
Concert, and Mr. Berimen played num- 
bers by MacDowell, Grainger and Bee- 
thoven. Kathryn Kerin was the accom- 
panist for Mr. Child. 





Philadelphians Hear Kinder in Twenty- 
third Organ Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 4.—Now in their 
twenty-third season, the free Saturday 
evening organ recitals given by Ralph 
Kinder, organist and choirmaster, at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, have at- 
tracted very large attendances. The open- 
ing program of this year’s series was 
presented on Jan. 7, when Stella H. 
Landis, contralto, was the assisting art- 
ist. Dorothy E. Pierce, soprano; Harry 
Chazin, violinist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and Noah H. Swayne, Jr., bass, 
have been heard as soloists in the three 
other recitals of the series. Mr. Kinder’s 
programs have been of high character 
and have included examples of the works 
of such composers as Bach, Widor, Boc- 
cherini, Dvorak, and Grieg, and the 
Americans, Maitland, Matthews, Le- 
mare and Baldwin, besides several of 
Mr. Kinder’s own writings. 





Myra Hess Using Four Concertos 


Four different concertos are being 
played by Myra Hess, English pianist, 
with four different orchestras during her 
American visit. Her engagements in- 
clude one as soloist with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony in the Grieg Concerto, 
which she has played several times under 
the baton of Landon Ronald at Albert 
Hall, London, as well as under Mengel- 
berg in Amsterdam and Utrecht and 
under Sir Henry Wood at Queen’s Hall, 
London. She also played the D Minor 
Concerto of Mozart with Sir Henry 
Wood and chose this work for her ap- 
pearance with the Boston Symphony. 





Paulist Choir to Give Saint-Saéns Work 


In memory of the late Camille Saint- 
Saéns, his “Ode to Night” will be sung 
by boys of the Paulist Choir, Father 
Finn, conductor, at the annual gala con- 
cert of the Choir at Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 13. Alice Verlet, the 
French coloratura soprano, will assist 
as soloist in this number. The work was 
given what is thought to have been its 
American premiére many years ago by 
the choristers, in conjunction with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Several 
other soloists besides Mme. Verlet will 


appear at this concert. Among them will 
be several of the boy sopranos. The pro- 
gram will also bring forward works in 
medieval, modern Russian and Spanish 
styles and excerpts from Bach’s Mass 
in B Minor. The New York Philhar- 
moni¢ will supply the orchestral accom- 
paniments. 





CHARLESTON FORCES PLAY 


—_— — 


Symphony Gives Third Concert with 
Rose Becker as Soloist 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Feb. 4.—The 
Charleston Symphony Society gave the 
third concert of its series of six on Jan. 
22, with Rose Becker, violinist, as assist- 
ing soloist. Miss Becker, known to this 
city through previous appearances, and 
as a former member of the Mason School 
of Music here, presented Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole and a group of works 
by Dvorak-Kreisler, d’Ambrosio and Hu- 
bay, as well as several encores. The or- 
chestral part of the program was con- 
cerned with Schubert, Weber, Wagner 
and Friml. Through the efficient work 
of the conductor, W. S. Mason, and Mrs. 
Hugh G. Nicholson, who is in active 
charge of the affairs of the orchestra, 
the concerts are being supported better 
than at any previous time. 

Plans, which are expected to be com- 
pleted during the next few weeks, are 
being made for the re-organization of 
the Charleston Junior Orchestra on a 
permanent basis. Under the supervision 
of R. Richmond Houston and George 
H. Crumb, the orchestra has been suc- 
cessful in developing the younger musi- 
cal talent of the city, and with the 
amount of available material, it is hoped 
to make this organization one of the 
important factors in the musical life of 
this city. G. H. C. 





GRAND RAPIDS EVENTS 


Kreisler Gives Recital—Mrs. MacDowell 
Speaks of Peterboro Colony 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIcH., Feb. 4.—Fritz 
Kreisler, violinist, was vigorously ap- 
plauded by a large audience at his reci- 
tal at the Armory on Jan. 22. His superb 
art was admirably displayed, and Carl 
Lamson, as accompanist, shared the 
honors of the evening. The program 
was given under the local management 
of James De Voe of Detroit. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell delivered an 
address on the subject of the Peterboro 
Colony, the artists’ retreat at Peterboro, 
N. H., before the St. Cecilia Club on 
Jan. 17. Mrs. MacDowell, who is a most 
interesting speaker, also played artistic- 
ally a number of her husband’s composi- 
tions. The event happened to fall on the 
fourteenth anniversary of the composer’s 
death. N. H. 








MT. VERNON HEARS HISLOP 


Recital by Vera Curtis and Frank and 
Elizabeth Sheridan—Octet Appears 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Feb. 4.— 
The 1921-1922 season in Westchester 
County is proving one of the most suc- 
cessful for some years. 

Joseph Hislop, tenor, appearing in one 
of the concerts under the auspices of the 
Mount Vernon Teachers’ Association, 
scored a distinct success recently, before 
an audience that filled the auditorium 
of the Mount Vernon High School. 

Vera Curtis, soprano, was accorded an 
ovation at New Rochelle, where she was 
featured in one of the Young People’s 
subscription concerts. 

A joint recital was given by Frank and 
Elizabeth Sheridan, of Mount Vernon, 
who have recently returned from Paris. 
Mr. Sheridan is a pianist of more than 
usual ability, and Mrs. Sheridan a so- 
prano who has an excellent future before 
her. They gave their recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church before an audience 
estimated at 400 persons. 

The Musurgia Double Octet gave an 
interesting program under the auspices 
of the Mount Vernon University Club. 

The combined glee clubs of Columbia 
University appeared at the Westchester 
Women’s Club for the second time re- 
cently and were again warmly 1 

F. E. K. 








Dorothy Follis, a former member of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and Karl 
K. Kitchen, foreign correspondent of the 
New York World, were married in 
Greenwich, Conn., on Feb. 4. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kitchen returned to New York City 
where they will make their home until 
spring when they will go to Europe for 
several months. 


RECORD AUDIENCE HEARS 
WORK OF BANGOR FORCE: 


Under Sprague, Local Symphony Give. 
Best Concert of Series—Schumann 
Club in Program 


BANGOR, ME., Feb. 4.—Hosts of pe 
ple who came to Bangor for Convocatic 
Week at the Theological Seminar, 
availed themselves of the opportunity « 
hearing the Bangor Symphony, Adelbe: 
W. Sprague, conductor, and there wa 
a record-breaking, although not a ver 
responsive audience. Harold O. Doe o. 


cupied the concertmaster’s chair for t} 
first time. 

The program opened with Mozart 
Overture to “The Magic Flute.” F< 
lowed two movements from Goldmark’ 
“Rustic Wedding” and, as_ novelties, 
Louis A. Coerne’s “Exaltation,”’ “E; 
chantment” and “Valse Lente.” 
memory of Saint-Saéns, the Prelude 
“The Deluge” and the Bacchanale fro 
“Samson and Delilah” were played. 
Langey’s “Idyl” and d’Ambrosio’s “F 
Badinant” for string orchestra delighte 
with their simplicity. Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance” closed the program. 
This concert may be described as the 
best given in the present series of Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts. 

The Schumann Club, for its second 
concert of the season, met on Jan. 24 
at the home of Frank R. Atwood. Th 
program was devoted entirely to th: 
works of Schumann and was given under 
the direction of Mrs. Wilbur E. Pierce, 
who opened the meetng with a sketch of 
the composer’s life. Mrs. Wilbur H 
Hyler and Mrs. George T. Bowden, so- 
pranos, and Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, 
contralto, were the vocal soloists. Mrs 
Dorothy D. Hicks, Helena M. Tewksbury 
and Mary Hayes Hayford, pianists; 
Lydia Adams, violinist; and Faith Dono- 
van, ’cellist, supplied the instrumental! 
music. Mrs. Hicks and Anna Strickland 
were the accompanists. J. L. B. 








RICH HEARD IN WORCESTER 





Appears with Local Artists—String 
Quartet from Boston Plays 


WORCESTER, MASS., Feb. 4.—Thaddeus 
Rich, violinist and concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and the _ loca! 
artists Milton Snyder, baritone, and 
Arthur Bassett, pianist, were heard in 
joint-recital before an audience of 2000 
persons at the Art Museum on Jan. 22. 
Mr. Rich is well known to local musi 
patrons as assistant conductor at th 
Worcester Festivals, and his solo num 
bers were enthusiastically received. Mr. 
Snyder and Mr. Bassett shared in thé 
encores of the afternoon. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet of 
Boston gave a program before the mem 
bers of the Worcester Woman’s Club and 
their guests in Tuckerman Hall on Jan. 
20. The personnel of the organization 
comprises Frank MacDonald, first vio- 
lin; Oscar Elgart, second violin; Edwin 
Sabin, viola, and Louis Dalbeck, ’cello 
The numbers given included a Proko 
fieff Quartet, Op. 5; and numbers by 
Boccherini, Dvorak and Tchaikovsky, in 
addition to a Schubert Quartet. Mrs. 
Willis E. Fuller, chairman of the Club’s 
musical department, has received many 
congratulations for the success of the 
program, C. E. M. 


MADISON HAILS BURLEIGH 








Composer Begins Faculty Series in Vio- 
lin Recital—Club Program 


MADISON, WISs., Feb. 6.—The faculty 
recital series at the University of Wis 
consin School of Music was opened wi! 
a violin recital by Cecil Burleigh on Ja 
19. A large audience accorded the a 
tist an ovation. The program included 
the Handel Sonata in D; Mr. Burleigh s 
Second Concerto and a group of 
songs. Charles Henry Mills was an a! 
accompanist. 

The Madrigal Club, conducted by Ale*- 
ius Baas, gave a program at the Centra! 
High School Auditorium on Jan. |! 
The soloist was Mrs. William Hiestan¢, 
who sang two groups of songs agre° 
ably. Margaret Otterson was accol’l- 
panist. C. N. D. 





Ernest Davis, the American tenor, h#s 
been engaged to appear with the N 
York Oratorio Society at its a cape 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the eveni 
of Feb. 21. Mr. Davis will sing the ten 
solo and obbligato in “Music of the Mil 
by Dett. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
VECSEY AS SOLOIST 


Violinist Returns as Mature 
Artist After Long Absence 
—Opera Forces Appear 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 5.—A Wunder- 
k/nd grown to artistic maturity was the 
soloist at the Philadelphia Orchestra 

neerts Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. Remembered as a boy prodigy 
by many of those whose memories go 
back to the early years of the century, 
Ferenc Vecsey, unlike most of that class, 
has developed into an artist of rare 
technical accomplishment and_ finely 
musieal feeling. He played impeccably 
the difficult Sibelius Concerto in D 
Minor, dedicated to him. Written in the 


composer’s typical idiom and _ suffused 
with the somewhat gloomy atmosphere 
of Finnish music, it is not a work to 
appeal greatly to the emotions, but from 
the virtuoso standpoint it has many 
assets and Mr. Vecsey realized all of 
them. Its ruggedness came as a relief, 
too, and a novelty, after the usual 
Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski concertos. 

The orchestra brought rare poetry to 
the always lovely D Minor Symphony of 
Schumann, romantic in mood and pensive 
in manner. One of the “star” pieces of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, the “Leon- 
ore” Overture No. 3 opened the program 
with great éclat and the exotic measures 
of Strauss’ “Dance of Salome” brought 
a sensuous conclusion. 

The Academy of Music was thronged 
with happy youngsters Wednesday 
afternoon for the second of the young 
people’s concerts, which Mr. Stokowski 
directed, explaining the instruments and 
the numbers in clear comments. The 
woodwinds were up for discussion and 
illustration. Among the numbers played 
were the prelude to the third act of 





c 


“Lohengrin,” Saint-Saéns’ “Swan,” 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dance in D and 
Bartoletto’s “Il Sogno.” To complete 


the afternoon Mr. Stokowski held a re- 
ception for the youthful audience and 
answered their personal questions, after 
which he entertained them with ice 
cream and cake. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society re- 
vived Johann Strauss’ “The Queen’s Lace 
Handkerchief” for its midwinter produc- 
tion, on Tuesday evening at the Acad- 
emy of Music. It has been a long time 
since Philadelphia had an opportunity 
to hear the blithe waltz rhythms which 
make up the delightful score and the 
house was crowded in consequence. The 
big chorus trained by Wassili Leps, as 
usual, gave a most gratifying account of 
its abilities, singing with spirit and act- 
ing with ease and grace. Charles Shut- 
tleworth, a long time member of the so- 
ciety, but absent from its cast for the 
past two seasons, was a humorous 
Sancho. Cora Frye sang admirably as 
the Queen and Lilian Taiz proved an ex- 
cellent actress as Jrene. Others in the 
long cast who contributed materially 
to the success of the production were 
Eva Ritter, Chris Graham, D. L. Mat- 
thews, Jr., Otto Boss, Frank Ritter, 
John Becker, Charles D. Long, Herbert 
Beard and Effie MacCain. Mr. Leps con- 
ducted and was especially adroit in 
bringing out the values of the melodious 
score, 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Ensemble 
gave the program for the fifth meeting 
of the Chamber Music Association 
ast Sunday afternoon at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. With its adjuncts, the per- 
sonnel which gave the concert was as 
‘ollows: Thaddeus Rich and David 
Uubinsky, violins; Romain Verney, viola; 
lichel Penha, ’cello; Antonio Torello, 
ntra-bass; W. M. Kincaid, flute; 
larcel Tabuteau, oboe; Daniel Bonade, 
irinet; Richard Krueger, bassoon; 
nton Horner, French horn; assisted by 
irry Aleinikoff, violin; Ellis Clark 
immann, piano; Vincent Fanelli, Jr., 
harp, and Oscar Schwar, percussion. 

In addition Henry Eichheim, formerly 
irst violinist of the Boston Symphony, 
Was represented on the program by his 
teresting and intriguingly atmospheric 
'riental Impressions,” written for 
hree violins, woodwinds, piano, tom- 

ns and the “fish’s head,” the last 

med instrument, played by Mr. Eich- 
leim, being in the nature of a small 
‘rum which gives a sound something 
ike a ericket’s call. So elusive are the 
impressions worked up by Mr. Eichheim 
it one felt the savor of the mysterious 
lent suffusing the Bellevue Ballroom. 
opened with Brahms’ 
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lovely Quintet, Opus 115, played with 
great charm and distinction, and included 
also a Quintet for winds and piano by 
Albert Magnard, very modern in its 
tendency. 

An interesting feature of the sacred 
music of the new year was the fifth an- 
nual performance of Gounod’s Second 
Mass of the Orpheonistes by the men’s 
choir at Saint Mark’s Episcopal Church. 
This mass was written for The Orphean, 
the famous singing society of Paris. 
Andrew Wheeler was organist and the 
choir was under the direction of Lewis 
A. Wadlow. W. R. M. 


GRACE KERNS AND MAIER 
HEARD IN NEWPORT NEWS 








Pianist Plays Dett Work to Audience 
Including Composer—Glee Club 
Gives Program 


NEWPORT NEwsS, VA., Feb. 4.—Guy 
Maier, pianist, and Grace Kerns, so- 
prano, were heard at the second of the 
Peninsula Music Club’s series of concerts 


on Jan. 25. An interesting circumstance 
was the fact that Mr. Maier included 
R. Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba Dance” among 
his numbers, unaware that the composer 
was in the audience. The demand for 
its repetition could not be passed un- 
heeded. The pianist presented an ad- 
mirable program, sparkling with novelty 
and including transcriptions of Schu- 
bert’s “The Erl King” and Mendelssohn’s 
“On Wings of Song.” His. interpreta- 
tions were received with genuine delight, 
and several repetitions and extras were 
demanded. 

Miss Kerns, a former resident of Vir- 
ginia, exhibited a voice of rare sweet- 
ness and great clarity of tone. Her pro- 
gram, opening with “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise” and closing with a group 
of songs by Southern composers, met 
with instant favor. Emily LeBanc Faber 
of Norfolk, at the piano gave excellent 
support. Despite the fact that the audi- 
torium was unheated and the ther- 
mometer hovered near the zero mark, the 
final number was insistently applauded, 
and encores had to be given before the 
audience would depart. 

Capacity crowds greeted the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Glee Club when it ap- 
peared in concert here on Feb. 3, and at 
the Liberty Theater, Fortress Monroe, 
on Feb. 4. Among the soloists were John 
Morrow, baritone; Fred Greear, tenor, 
and H. H. Black, violinist. 

The Newport News Community Or- 
chestra and Chorus held its first rehear- 
sals this week under the direction of 
Prof. A. V. Smidt. C. F. L. 


MONTEUX IN WASHINGTON 








Boston Symphony’s Only Concert in 
Capital—Namara and Zerola Appear 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb 7.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony’s only concert in Wash- 
ingtom this season was given on Jan. 31, 
when Pierre Monteux conducted his 
forces in a brilliant interpretation of 


Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. De- 
bussy’s “Nuages” and “Fétes”’ and 
Svendsen’s “Carnival of Paris” were 
also admirably played. 

Marguerite Namara, soprano of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, and 
Nicola Zerola, tenor, appeared in recital 
recently. Miss Namara displayed beau- 
tiful tonal quality, intelligent conception 
and taste in “Un Bel Di” from “Madama 
Butterfly,” “The Jewel Song” from 
“Faust,” and charming French and Eng- 
lish songs. Mr. Zerola’s voice was given 
ample display in “O, Paradis,” from 
“L’Africaine,” “Un di__=—aill’Azzurro 
Spazio,” from “André Chénier,” and de- 
lightful Italian songs. Both artists gen- 
erously responded to encores. Marcel 
Nadelle was an artistic accompanist. 
The recital was under the management 
of T. Arthur Smith, Inc. W. H. 





Dutch Tenor to Make Début Here 


Louis Dornay, tenor, a native of Hol- 
land, is to make his American début at 
an early date. Mr. Dornay has sung 
leading Wagnerian réles in Brussels, The 


Hague, Berlin and Dresden and at Covent 
Garden, London. His first appearance 
in this country will be before the Rubin- 
stein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Feb. 28. He will give a recital in Aeo- 
lian Hall on March 14. Mr. Dornay will 
have the assistance of his wife as ac- 
companist. Mrs. Dornay is known pro- 
fessionally as Betsy Culp, and is a double 
cousin of Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder 
singer, for whom she has played on many 
tours. 
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A Radio Concert in Chicago: In the Photograph, Left to Right, Are Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
Soprano; Elizabeth Phelps, Accompanist; Morgan Eastman, Conductor, and Hans Hess, 


Cellist 


HICAGO, Feb. 4.—Many persons 

“listened in” at the radio concerts 
which were given by the Westinghouse 
and Edison companies in Chicago during 
the week of Jan. 23. More than thirty 
artists participated in the programs, and 
responses from all parts of the Middle 
West and Northwest indicate that thou- 
sands of persons distinctly heard the 
music at far distant points. Chicago is 
one of three cities in the United States 
in which the sending plant has been in- 
stalled. Receiving plants are in opera- 
tion, however, at many places through- 
out the country. 

The sending apparatus is shown in the 
above photograph. The conductor, 
listening to the performers through re- 
ceivers, is able to motion them closer 
to or farther from the instrument as 
the effect warrants, and also directs the 
temno and the volume of sound. 

The photograph shows Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano; Hans Hess, ’cellist; 
Elizabeth Phelps, accompanist, and 
Morgan Eastman, conductor, at one of 
the regular radio concerts. 





Churches Install Receiving Outfits 


The Hanson Place Methodist Church, 
Brooklyn, has installed a wireless tele- 
phone receiving outfit, which was ready 
for use at the service of Sunday even- 
ing, Jan. 29. The choir of 160 voices, 
conducted by Tali Esen Morgan, assisted 
by singers from the New York Festival 
Chorus, will in future be supplemented 
in the musical service by solos by promi- 
nent artists, conveyed by radiophone. 
The sermons of the pastor, Dr. Harry 
K. Miller will in the near future be 


transmitted, also the choir’s music, by 
means of a sending instrument to be 
installed. 





Broadcasting from the Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 5.—Begin- 
ning with the services of several Sun- 
days ago, a successful system ‘was in- 
augurated for broadcasting the music 
and sermons at the Church of the Coven- 
ant, a leading Presbyterian congregation 
of this city, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Wood is pastor. A choir of 150 
voices, assisted by soloists, the organ 
music and congregational singing were 
heard at many receiving points in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. The radio system 
was installed under the auspices of the 
Christian Endeavor Alumni Association 
of the District of Columbia. 





Cadman Heard in Radio Program 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 5.—lIndian 
music played by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, American composer-pianist, at 
the station of the Northern Electric and 
Radio Company, was transmitted to a 
receiving system mounted on a United 
States Army radio truck stationed in 
Pioneer Square on the evening of Jan. 
26. <A large crowd, gathered for the 
event, heard the music distinctly by aid 
of an amplifier. In addition to native 
melodies and dances, harmonized by the 
composer and given on the piano by Mr. 
Cadman, there were numbers on the 
Indian flute, and solos by the assisting 
artists, Mrs. Romeyn Jansen, mezzo- 
soprano, who sang the Robin Woman’s 
Song and the Canoe Song from the com- 
poser’s opera, “Shanewis.” 





Kazze Fills Four Dates 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 4.—Four recent 
appearances of Louis Kazze have 
been evenly apportioned between the 
recital proper and the lecture-recital. 
Mr. Kazze prefaced each of his numbers 
with introductory remarks when he 
played for a young audience at the 
Campbell School. His numbers were by 
Graun, Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Tchaikov- 
sky, Debussy and Gluck. He played at a 
benefit for the American Committee for 
the Relief of Russian Children at With- 
erspoon Hall on the evening of Jan. 27, 
and on Jan. 28 he was heard in a Rus- 
sian program at the MacDowell Gallery 
in New York. Feb. 5 brought a lecture- 
recital at his home. For this occasion 
he had an audience of musicians and mu- 
sic lovers. his subject was “The Ap- 
preciation of Music,” which he treated 
under the headings of “The Theme with 
Variations,” “Dance Form,” “Rondo 
Form,” and “Sonata Form.” A unique 
test of the effectiveness of his discourse 
was made by Mr. Kazze by playing a few 
works at the end of his program and 
asking the audience to analyze them. 


Musicians Aid Mary Fisher Home 


An author’s matinée for the benefit of 
the Mary Fisher home for aged and dis- 
abled practitioners of the arts was given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon 
of Jan. 27, Mrs. Edwin Markham, presid- 
ing, with several musical features in the 
program. Harriet Ware presented a 
group of her songs, as accompanist with 
Daisy Allen Maximoff, soprano. Fay 
Foster was another composer who con- 
tributed to the interest of the event, and 
Katharine Cavalli, violinist, and Russell 
Wragg, pianist, also assisted. A large 
number of distinguished fictionists and 
poets read from their own writings. 





Tom Burke, tenor, will give a recital 
at Norfolk, Conn., on Feb. 11. 
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Mr. Crist’s The concert violinist 
Exotic Poem seeking a work to play 
for Violin and with orchestra, other 
Orchestra than the standard con- 

certos, finds himself 
somewhat at sea. With the exception of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Introduction et Rondo 


Capriccioso,” the Chausson “Poéme,” and 
one or two other items, there is nothing 
of the kind in violin literature that an 
artist can offer to a twentieth century 
audience and hope to engage its interest. 

Hence Bainbridge Crist’s “Abhisarika” 
(Carl Fischer), subtitled “An Oriental 
Poem,” comes at a time most opportune 
for performers and the composer alike. 
This work, which is one extended move- 
ment, was suggested to the composer 
by Turgenev’s “The Song of Triumphant 
Love” and is scored for violin and orches- 
tra. It appears here.in an edition with 
the orchestral part reduced by the com- 
poser for piano, thus making it available 
for performance in recital. 

Among living Americans Mr. Crist has 
taken a place of honor as a creative mu- 
sician. One ex- 
pects much from 
him in each new 
work and rarely, 
indeed, is one dis- 
appointed. Added 
to his fine crea- 
tive gift he has the 
literary back- 
ground and_ the 
intellectual bal- 
ance to make his 
work authentic, to 
give to it that note 
of undeniable 
beauty that dis- 

. tinguishes the 
© Harris 4 Ewing real from the 

Bainbridge Crist ephemeral. In 

“Abhisarika” he 
sings with a lyric charm and warmth, 
much greater than that which he has 
commanded in some other works. He 
has thrown himself into the mood of his 
subject* so completely that what he has 
uttered is packed full with the glow ot 
the East, the East as revealed to us by 
those Russians, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bala- 
kireff, and the men who have won for 
the Russian school a place of affection 
in the hearts of music-lovers the world 
over. One might truly listen to this 
work of Mr. Crist and think it the pro- 
duction of a Russian composer. For it 
has the pulsating fire and the languor 
of that nation’s musicians. 

The main theme is first given out by 
the solo violin on the D string after a 
few measures of prelude, then restated 
an octave higher on the E string. The 
violinist adjusts his mute while the or- 
chestra sings a passage in the relative 
minor; then the solo instrument begins 
again and weaves over the orchestra’s 
background a new theme, which is finely 
developed. The return to the main sub- 
ject appears and there is a sort of glori- 
fied restatement of it this time one oc- 
tave lower (on the G string) than first 
heard. There is a fine idea underlying 
the three statements of the main theme, 
an idea which Mr. Crist may have 
planned consciously or one that took 
shape without his knowing it. The 
theme as first stated is in 3/4 time, sim- 
ple, flowing, suave; on its second hear- 
ing it is in 4/4 over flowing arpeggios 
and finally, it is set in 5/4 with a big 
chordal support under it, giving the feel- 
ing of expansion as it comes to us the last 
time. One recognizes, of course, that 
the last setting with forte chords is 
purely a pianistic makeshift and that in 
its orchestral version there are other 
things going on, which were impractic- 





able to set down in a piano reduction. ° 


There will be those who will question 
the advisability of the composer’s choice 
of tonality in writing a violin work. For 


he has set it in D Flat Major, a key 
generally considered none too good a one 
for a stringed instrument. Yet we feel 
that Mr. Crist in writing it in D Flat 
Major desired the Stimmung which that 
key—and no other—could supply. 

We admire that in him, for he is a 
composer who knows no compromise. 
The use of D Flat Major deprives the 
player of the open strings, to be sure, 
and it calls for a scrupulous regard for 
intonation that would not come up for 
consideration were the piece, for exam- 
ple, in D Major. But the work is not 
one that amateurs will be able to play, 
and the violinists, who will essay it, will 
not balk at the matter of a five flat sig- 
nature. Let us remember that things 
have changed in our day and that one 
of the most successful violin pieces ever 
written, Mr. Kreisler’s “Caprice Vien- 
nois,” is in B Major, a key that violin 
composers of another day have avoided 
like the plague! 

The work is dedicated to Jerome 
Scheuer and the violin part is carefully 
bowed and fingered. A note on the copy 
tells that orchestral score and part are 
obtainable upon application to the pub- 
lishers. A word of praise is due the 
house of Carl Fischer for its broad pol- 
icy of issuing extended works like this 
one, a policy that has made its violin 
catalog genuinely noteworthy and 
surely without a peer among those of 
American publishers? 

* oe * 


Yoshiji Tanimura, sev- 
eral of whose composi- 
tions were commented 
upon most unfavorably 
in these columns recently, has sent us 
Two Nocturnes for piano, Three Mazur- 
kas for the same instrument and a Suite 
for Two Violins, all of which he has 
published himself in the fair land of 
Nippon. What was said about his other 
pieces applies also to these. They are 
unspeakably bad, without any interest, 
melodic or harmonic. They indicate a 
courage on the part of their composer 
which remains unmatched even in these 
brassy days, when the young and fool- 
ish assault the high places, proving every 
time that they do so that “fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” Only one 
thing about this puzzles us and that is: 
Are Mr. Tanimura’s piano pieces worse 
than his violin pieces, or vice versa? 


Some More 
Japanese 
Music!!! 


A. W. K. 
* * ® 
Songs by “Tranquillity,” “I Heard 
Katherine a Lark Sing,” “My Love 
A. Glen and I,” “To-day Is Fine,” 


and “Noon Song Lul- 
laby” (Schroeder & Gunther) are new 
songs by Katherine A. Glen, whose sim- 
ple, expressive character and lack of all 
pretense commend them. “Tranquillity” 
and “My Love and I” are good exemplars 
of the composer’s graceful melodic gift. 
Each song is published for high and low 
voice, and should prove welcome for 
teaching use in particular. 

* * * 


“Just Heaven, In “Just Heaven, and 
and I, and I, and You” (White- 
You,” by Smith Music Pub. Co.) 
Cadman Charles Wakefield Cad- 

man gives us a new 
song which, while it skirts the ballad, 
has artistic simplicity and a genuine 
melody appeal, something inherent in 
every Cadman song. “Just Heaven, and 
I, and You” is published in two keys, for 
the higher and for the lower range. 


* * * 
A New “Audrey” (Barr & 
Musical Clements), is a musical 
Comedy by comedy score, book and 
H. Loren lyrics by H. MacDonald 
Clements Barr, music by H. Loren 


Clements, intended for 
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New Music : Vocal and [nstramentalz=7* 


dialogue and lyrics entertaining, and the 
music successfully light and _ taking. 
There would seem to be no reason why 
“Audrey” should not make ie 4 = 


* * * 
Two “St. “St. Lawrence Sketches” 
Lawrence is the title of a suite for 
Sketches’”’ organ by Alexander Rus- 
by Alexander sell, of which two move- 
Russell ments “The Bells of St. 


Anne de Beaupré” and 
“Song of the Basket-Weaver” (J. Fischer 
& Bro.) are at hand. Mr. Russell has 
won praise from us before for his superb 
songs, “In Fountain Court,” “The Sacred 
Fire” and “Lyric from Tagore,” but 
these are the first published organ pieces 
from his pen that we have seen. 
Accomplished organist that he is, he 
has written for his instrument with a 
full command. “The Bells of St. Anne de 
Beaupré” chime out in the piece of this 


name, a_ lovely 
prelude to the 
smoothly flowing 


theme that makes 
up its main sec- 
tion. This theme 
is partially inter- 
rupted from time 
to time by the 
bells, worked into 
the texture of the 
music 
skill. There is a 
big moment in the 
Maestoso passage 
in E Major, follow- 
ing which the main 
theme appears 
fortissimo, in full- 
throated chords in 
the right manual, while the left manual 
supplies the harmonic background and 
simultaneously gives the bell motive. 
There is a big diminuendo, and the piece 
ends serenely with the benediction after 
prayer. In the “Song of the Basket- 
Weaver” Mr. Russell pictures an old 
woman sitting at the door of her cabin 
singing a song of long ago, while her 
fingers fashion a basket of river grasses. 
There is an effective Allegretto introduc- 
tion, followed by the song, Andante, D 
Minor, 3/4, a melody that is very folk- 
like. Mr. Russell has been very success- 
ful here in giving us this theme, for it is 
one that has the atmosphere of the 
Canadian folk in it most markedly. In 
his harmonization of it, too, he has 
been very happy, lending to it just the 
right touches. 

Both pieces belong in the repertoire of 
our concert organists, for they are among 
the best new organ music by an Ameri- 
can that has come forth in some time. 
The other two movements of the suite, 
“The Citadel at Quebec” and “Up the 
Saguenay,” will be awaited with inter- 
est. The pieces bear a dedication, “To 
my wife, Eloise Holden Russell.” 

A. W. K. 





Alexander Russell 


a * * 


“The Runaway Song” 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) is a 
three-act musical fan- 
tasy for young folks, 
words Sy Vivian Woods 
Mackall, music by Eliza 
McCalmont Woods, which both in the 
text idea and its musical development 
rises above the level of the amateur 
operetta of its kind. 

In the music, the eighteen attractive 
chorus, dance and solo numbers, there is 
a quality and distinction obtained with- 
out any surrender of the melodic and 
gratefully tuneful; an achievement 
which conditions real musicianship. 
Then, too, the composer has not merely 
“set” her words. She has entered into 
the poetic charm of the story—of a little 
blind prince, and his adventures in pur- 
suit of a runaway song which he heard 
in passing, and whose recovery would 
restore his sight and happiness—with 
sympathy and imagination, with the re- 
sult that her score, albeit not pretentious, 
is distinctly taking and likeable. 

The title-suggestion that the fantasy 
is intended mainly for “Young Folks,” 
need not prevent older children from es- 
saying to present it, for the fairy-tale is 
a charming one and charmingly told in 
both text and tone, so that its range of 
interest is not restricted. 
> * x 
“Rainbow Roses” and 
“The Old Darkey Rag- 
Picker,” by Edward A. 
Mueller, “Danse Bur- 
lesque,” “The Garden of Memory,” by 


A Musical 
Fantasy Oper- 
etta Based on 
a “Runaway 
Song” 


Five Pieces 
Which Flatter 
the Ear 





with fine’ 





L. Leslie Loth, and “Silver Sandals,” } 
L. Lockwood Moore (John Church Cy 
are all piano pieces which listen we 
“Rainbow Roses” is a brilliant and ¢ 
fective piano waltz of the type popula 
ized by Durand; “The Old Darkey Ra 
Picker,” a characteristic two-page } 
with a_ nicely applied Southern infi, 
tion. The “Danse Burlesque” supplies 
grateful intermezzo number. “The G:, 
den of Memories” a piano melody of ve 
direct and taking appeal; and the “s 
ver Sandals” a trippingly atractive A 
legretto alla gavotta. The pieces are ; 
of medium difficulty, and as pleasing 

they are playable. 


* * * 


A “Quill The “Quill Dance,” afi 
Dance”’ for “an  olden-time fo! 
Piano by Eu- song for quills” (C, 
gene Putnam Fischer) as Eugen Py 


; ; nam calls the effecti 
piano piece he has composed, has nothi 
to do with the serial evolutions of 
swan or crow, whose quills are th 
flight feather tubes. 

In more spacious times than these { 
harpsichord, spinet or virginal w: 
popularly known as the “Quills,” fr. 
the plectrum made of a bird’s quill use’ 
to pluck their strings. Mr. Putnam, 
his excursion into the musical past, h- 
come back with a very charming resu! 
and the olden-time folk-song, English 
we are to judge by its character, h: 
been reshaped with a graceful, swingin; 
rhythm and clever arpeggiation of lef 
hand chords to suggest the ancient qui 
effect, as a species of broad dance-can 
tabile which is well worth the pianist’ 
knowing. F. H. M. 
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Reviews in Brief 
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..“Spindrift” (London: Enoch & Sons). 
May H. Brahe’s cycle of five songs i: 
written with good taste and expressio1 
and the songs are not difficult to sing 
They deserve popularity, with their clea: 
melody and pleasant tang of the sea 
They are published for low, medium and 
high voice. 


“Miniature Tone Pictures” (G. Schir 
mer), are by Agatha Pfeiffer, who shows 
imagination in these thirteen piano num- 
bers for the early grades. Early use of 
the damper pedal, approved by moder: 
educational methods, is taken into ac 
count in them. 


“A Spanish Fiesta” (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) Cedric W. Lemont here offers six 
colorful Iberian piano pieces of medium 
difficulty and engaging pianistic effect, 
numbers which could not be bettered by a 
native of the Peninsula. Six artistic 
drawings and a color title-page furthe: 
commend the book. 


“My China Cabinet” (London: VW. 
Paxton & Co., Ltd.) A cycle of “four 
songs of olden days,” agreeably me! 
odious, by Henry J. Stafford. 


“Love’s Springtime” (Carl Fischer) 
A lilting song of its popular type, by 
Eugen Putnam, for high or medium 
voice. 


“Little Clock” (Harold Flamm-r 
Inc.) A clever program bit for piano b) 
David Proctor, a “musical portrait” of a! 
alarm clock owned by two members of 
the A. E. F. in London. 


“Crossing the Bar” (Boosey & Co.) 
good melodious setting, published in tv 
keys, of the Tennyson poem which has 
been set so many, many times. This 0! 
is by Berta Josephine Hecker. 


“Twilight,” “Smiles” (London: Elk 
& Co., Ltd.) Two short, attractive Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox settings by Mischa-Lé 
published under one cover, and for hig 
and medium voice. 


“Apples,” “Mistaken Kindness,” “T 
Old Chest Upstairs” (Clayton F’. Sumn 
Co.) Readings, two humorous and 0! 
sentimental, with adequate musical ba¢ 
grounds for recitations, by Phy! 
Fergus. 


“Amor Silentium” (Schroeder & Gu 
ther). An expressive two-page song ! 
Paul Tietjens, to a text by Blanc 
Shoemaker Wagstaff. 


“Image” (London: J. & W. Chest 
Ltd.) Germaine Tailleferre’s origin 
for eight instruments, transcribed f 
piano four hands by its composer. 


“Little Lights of Home” (G. Ricor 
& Co.) Florence Methven has created 
most taking little ballad, with an instan 
appeal of Ethel Watts Mumford’s text 
Its refrain ought to make it popula! 
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RICHMOND ARTISTS 
I’ POWELL PROGRAM 


Couposer Honored at Concert 
Devoted to His Music 
by Musicians’ Club 


R HMOND, VA., Feb. 4.—Leading 
iusicians of this city paid tribute 
to J hn Powell, the Virginia composer- 
pian st, When during the last fortnight 
they gave an “All-Powell” program at 
the \Vednesday morning musicale of the 
Musivians’ Club. 

The principal number on the program 
was Mr. Powell’s “Sonata Virginian- 
esyuc,” Played by Annie Louise James, 
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violinist, to whom the work is dedicated. 
Mrs. James gave a virile reading of the 
composition which roused the audience 
to a demonstration both for her and the 
composer, who was present. The Andante 
movement, styled “In the Woods,” was 
given with poetic fervor and rich tone 
color. Myrtle Redford Rowe accom- 
panied in musicianly style. 


The composer’s two songs, “A Birth- 
day Roundel” and “Phantoms,” were ef- 
fectively sung by Helen Stevens, mezzo- 
soprano. The latter song is a setting of 
a lyric by the late John Banister Tabb 
of Virginia. George Ryall, pianist, of 
Richmond, played brilliantly Mr. Powell’s 
“Circassian Beauty” from the Suite, 
“At the Fair.” As a musician of fine 
imagination, Mr. Ryall instantly won 
his audience. Frances West Reinhardt, 
soprano, sang “Butterflies” and “Hearts- 
ease,” considered by many Mr. Powell’s 
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J. & J. VIRZI BROS., 


THE VIRZI TONE PRODUCER 
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Endorsed and used by Kreisler, Betti, Casals, Mannes, 


- and many other of the greatest artists. 


Send your instrument for installation of our Tone Pro- 
ducer, which will more than come up to your expecta- 


We have for immediate delivery a fine stock of violins 
with the Tone Producer already installed. 


We guarantee absolutely our production. 
factory, refund money back. 


Write for our new booklet and price lists 


507 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


of life to the violin and any string 


Bonucci, Spalding, Heifetz, Thibaud, 
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finest efforts in song writing. A soprano 
of fine natural gifts, the artist pleased 
greatly. 

James Womble, pianist, gave as a 
closing number “The Banjo Picker,” 
played with fine technical balance and 
excellent style. This artist has done 
much to encourage locally a higher stand- 
ard of musicianship. G. W. J., JR. 


ARTISTS IN WATERBURY 


Anna Case and Mildred Dilling in Con- 
cert—Women’s Chorus Formed 


WATERBURY, CONN., Feb. 3.—Anna 
Case, soprano, and Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, were the artists for the third 
concert of the Prentzel Subscription 
Series, in Buckingham Hall on Jan. 10. 
Miss Case’s program included two of 
her own compositions, “Anhelo” and 
“The Song of the Robin.” 

A women’s chorus has been organized 
in Naomi Chapter, No. 23, O. E. S., un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Pearl L. Ful- 
ton, who has composed some music of 
unusual beauty for the ritual work of 
the order. 

The Epiphany musical “Service of 
Lights” was given in Trinity Church on 
Sunday evening, Jan. 8. During the 
procession, the “March of the Three 
Kings,” by Dubois, was played, and the 
singing of old Epiphany carols was also 
a feature of the service. 

Music by the I. O. O. F. orchestra and 
solos by Wilbur H. Allen, baritone, and 
Carl Struth, tenor, local choir soloists, 
and Scotch songs by Capt. William 
Walker and Herbert A. Clark of New 
York were leading features of the pro- 
gram recently at the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of Townsend Lodge No. 89, I. O. O. F. 


TOLEDO HEARS ARTISTS 


Rosa Raisa, Rimini, and Ornstein as 
Recitalists—Symphony Appears 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 4.—Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini, in joint recital, 
gave the last of the Teachers’ Concert 
Course, on Jan. 15, in Keith’s Theater. 
The audience, which filled the theater, 
was enthusiastic. 

Leo Ornstein gave a recital in Scott 
Auditorium on Jan. 17, as the second 
event in the series of the Piano Teach- 
ers’ Course. Although the audience was 
not as large as usual, it heard some bril- 
liant and effective piano playing. 

The Toledo Symphony gave its third 
concert of the season at Scott Audi- 
torium on Jan. 20, conducted by Lewis 
H. Clement. Bernard T. Argiewicz, 
’cellist, with Mrs. Otto Sand as the pian- 
ist, assisted. The playing of the orches- 
tra was satisfactory especially in the 
“Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart. 

J. H. H. 

















Niagara Falls Musicians Continue “Open 
Rehearsals” 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Feb. 4.—At 
an “open rehearsal” at Howard Hall on 
Jan. 26 a male voice chorus of thirteen 
gave part-songs by Este, Schumann, 
Elgar, Bantock, Parker, Archangelsky, 
Lee Williams and Marshall Barthol- 
omew; and an instrumental quintet pre- 
sented the Symphony for Piano and 
Strings of Torelli and pieces by Mozart 
and Schumann. The “open rehearsals,” 
which are an interesting departure in- 
augurated last season, are conducted by 
groups of musicians who meet regularly 
for concerted practice. They are invita- 
tion affairs, tickets being distributed by 
the participants. 


John G. Brubaker of Lancaster Awarded 
Kiwanis Medal 


LANCASTER, PA., Feb. 3.—For the 
most distinguished service in the com- 
munity during 1921, John G. Brubaker, 
organizer and conductor of the Lancas- 
ter Municipal Orchestra, was awarded 
the Kiwanis Club Medal of Merit at the 
club’s annual anniversary banquet re- 
cently: It was conceded that through 
Mr. Brubaker’s efforts Lancaster is es- 
tablishing itself as a musical center; ar- 
tists of renown are brought here to par- 
ticipate in the concert series and local 
talent has received a new impetus musi- 
cally. Mr. Brubaker, who has received 
his musical education entirely from 
teachers in the local community, was 
leader of the Boys’ Y. M. C. A. Orchestra 
at the age of seventeen. He is well 
known as pianist and accompanist and as 
organist of the Presbyterian Memorial 
Church. Actively identified with every 
musical organization in the city, he has 
given unstintingly of his time and means 
to foster and develop the organization he 
now heads. A. I. McH. . 








SCRANTON HEARS TALK 
ON PETERBORO COLONY 


Mrs. MacDowell in Program from Her 
Husband’s Works—Recitals by 
Local Artists 


SCRANTON, PA., Feb. 2.—Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell gave an interesting talk 
to a large audience at the Century Club 
on Jan. 16, on the work of the MacDow- 
ell Association and the Peterboro Col- 
ony. She illustrated her talk with 
stereopticon views, and gave a program 
from her husband’s works including his 
“Sea Pieces,” ‘Woodland Sketches,” 
“Fireside Tales” and other numbers. A 
similar program was given the same 
evening at Marywood College. 

Margel Gluck, violinist, and Ethel 
Tallman Bissell, pianist, appeared in the 
second concert of the Chamber Music 
Series, given at the Century Club, under 
the auspices of its music department on 
Jan. 22. Sonatas of Beethoven and 
Franck were presented and also shorter 
works of Kreisler, Schumann-Auer and 
MacMillen. 

Maude Klotz, soprano, assisted by Ar- 
thur Jones, harpist, and John Muncy, 
‘cellist, gave a concert at Town Hall on 
Jan. 18, under the management of the 
Knights of Columbus. Miss Klotz gave 
groups of songs in English, Irish folk- 
songs and Puccini arias. Numbers by 
Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Hassel- 
mans and others were played by the 
harpist, and the ‘cellist also gave inter- 
esting groups. Walter Kieswetter ac- 
companied. 

Charles Williams was presented in 
concert by the Northeastern Pennsylva- 
nia Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists at the Washburn Street Pres- 
byterian Church on Jan. 16. Ella Ful- 
ton, pianist, and Clinton Kennedy, vio- 
linist, assisted in ensemble numbers. 

Dr. C. F. Hoban, who as superintend- 
ent of the Dunmore Schools, has done 
much for music here, has resigned his 
position to accept an administrative post 
under Dr. Hollis Dann at oa 


Three Artists Heard in Ossining 


OSSINING, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The Os- 
sining Woman’s Club had James Stanley, 
bass; Emma Pilat-Greene, violinist, and 
Frank Braun, pianist, as the artists of 
its annual musicale at the Parish House 
of Trinity Church, on the evening of Jan. 
19. Mr. Braun was substituting for 
Mrs. Eleanor Stanley, who was on tour 
in the West for Olive Kline, soprano. 
Mrs. Greene is well known here, and her 
playing showed its familiar merits in 
numbers by Wieniawski, Taylor-Powell 
and Kreisler. She also assisted Mr. 
Stanley with an obbligato in one of his 
extras, of which he was called on for 
several. His listed numbers were Mas- 
senet and Handel arias, songs by McGill, 
O’Hara and Leoni and a group of Kip- 
ling settings. Mr. Braun not only ac- 
companied well, but gave two groups of 
solos, which included works of Chami- 
nade, Liszt, MacDowell and Rachmani- 
noff. 


Elwin Smith, New Vocal Head at Wol- 
cott, Sings in Denver 


DENVER, Feb. 6.—Elwin Smith, tenor 
and newly appointed head of the vocal 
department of Wolcott Conservatory, 
was cordially welcomed on his first pub- 
lic appearance here in a recital on Jan. 
20. He sang with good tone and in ex- 
cellent taste, and his diction was ad- 
mirable. His program comprised songs 
in English, French, Italian and Ger- 
man. Marion Boak-Adams was an able 
accompanist. John C. Wilcox of this 
city has been engaged as guest teacher 
for the vocal department of the Chicago 
Musical College Summer Master School 
during five weeks commencing June 28. 
Several teacher students from this sec- 
tion will accompany Mr. Wilcox to Chi- 
cago. J. Cc. W. 


In Yvette Guilbert’s program at Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 26, Mildred 
Dilling presented harp numbers. Miss 
Dilling is to play at the Cosmopolitan 
Club on Feb. 14. 


The mid-month recital engagements of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch include an appear- 
ance in Omaha on Feb. 12; Denver, Feb. 
13, and Kansas City, Feb. 18. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
VISITING SOLOISTS 


Hofmann and Heifetz Appear 
in Recitals—Four Artists 
with Symphony 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 4.—Four 
notable soloists have recently appeared 
with the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Emil Oberhoffer’s baton. The first of 
these, William Lindsay, British born, re- 
cently naturalized, and head of the piano 
division of the music department of the 


University of Minneapolis, made his first 
public appearance as piano soloist with 
the symphony on Jan. 22. A large audi- 
ence responded promptly to fine artistic 
feeling, displayed by the pianist. 

Helen Jeffrey, violinist, who also ap- 
peared during the week, gave a convinc- 
ing performance as soloist in Bruch’s 
D Minor Concerto. Mina Hager, an- 
other American, revealed her fine con- 
tralto voice in arias from “The Masked 
Ball” and “Shanewis.” Ignaz Fried- 
man was the soloist in Chopin’s First 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, and 
left a memorable impression of his art. 

Joseph Hofmann and Jascha Heifetz 
were presented by Mrs. Scott during the 
past week—the former in the University 
Concert Course in the Campus Armory, 
the latter in the National Guard Armory. 
Record audiences attended both perform- 
ances, but both auditoriums were en- 
tirely unsuitable for the occasion. The 
National Guard Armory, the seating 
capacity of which is estimated at 4000, 
proved a failure as a setting for a re- 
cital by a great artist. Authorities 
stated that a cancellation was imminent 
in the case of Mr. Heifetz. The situ- 
ation was eased by the removal of some 
objectionable lockers. 

Mildred Langtry, contralto; Lillian 
Nippert Zelle, violinist, with Katherine 
Hoffmann at the piano appeared in joint 
recital at the Church of the Redeemer on 
Jan. 17. 

Agnes Louise Schoettle and Elmer 
Gustav Schoettle, children of remarkable 
accomplishment, gave their fifth annual 
recital in the auditorium of the Mac- 
Phail School on Jan. 28. FP. ik. ©. B. 








Lambert Murphy Sings in Superior 


SUPERIOR, WIs., Feb. 4.—Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, appeared at the Audi- 
torium on Jan. 23, this recital being the 
last of the Superior Musical Club series. 
Although it was a bitterly cold night, 
the auditcrium was well filled, and the 
audience was enthusiastic. Mr. Murphy 
had to give several encores. Mrs. 
Katherine Pyke-Skeddin of Minneapolis 
was accompanist. Ida McLean, super- 
visor of public school music, Superior, is 
president of the club. 


St. Olaf Choir in Davenport 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Feb. 6.—An audi- 
ence which filled the gymnasium of the 
Augustana College, Rock Island, greeted 
the St. Olaf Lutheran Choir on Feb. 3. 
This was the first appearance of the 
organization in the Tri-Cities, and the 
choir was presented under the auspices 
of the Svea Male Chorus of Moline. The 
entire program was of sacred music. 
Especially impressive was the interpre- 
tation of an old sacred hymn, “Old 
Sacred Head,” and a fourteenth century 
hymn “In Dulci Jubilo.” A. M.S. 








Scranton Choir Visits Binghamton 


BINGHAMTON, Feb. 6.—Eighty sing- 
ers, members of the Scranton Lieder- 
kranz, gave a concert on Feb. 2 at 
Kalurah Temple on behalf of the Hu- 
mane Society and Relief Organization. 
Conducted by John T. Watkins, they 
sang with excellent quality and balance, 
and in fine ensemble. Mrs. J. D. Myers, 
soprano soloist, sang several groups of 
songs, and incidental solos were sung 
by Davis Weiss and Ferdinand Chamoni. 
Anna Nordt was accompanist. < * 


David Polakoff, Boy Violinist, Soloist 
with Tri-City Symphony 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Feb 5.—David Pola- 
koff, youthful violinist, of Chicago, was 
heard before large audiences at the 
Davenport Coliseum and the gymnasium 
of Augustana College, Rock Island, as 
soloist at the pair of concerts given by 
the Tri-City Symphony on the evenings 
of Jan. 29 and 30 The boy is a protegé 
of Ludwig Becker, the local Symphony’s 
conductor. He was soloist in Saint-Saéns’ 





Third Violin Concerto in B Minor, and 
also played Schubert’s “Ave Maria;” 
Goldmark’s “Wedding March” from the 
“Rustic Wedding Suite”; an Andante 
Cantabile of Tchaikovsky. The Symphony 
played the Malaguefia from the “Boad- 
bil” Ballet of Moszkowski; and the 
“Rhapsody Espafa” by Chabrier, estab- 
lishing a new standard of achievement 
by the orchestra. A. M. S. 





Albany Women’s Choir in Fifth Concert 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 7.—The Monday 
Musical Club Chorus was heard in its 
fifth concert on Feb. 1 in Chancellor’s 
Hall in an attractive program. The 
chorus of forty women’s voices has 
showed marked improvement each season 
under the conductorship of Elmer A. 
Tidmarsh. Lester’s cantata “Thyre the 
Fair,” with Frank Cuthbert, bass-bari- 
tone, as soloist, was a feature of the 
concert; and the choral music also in- 
cluded Harriet Ware’s: “Fairy Bark,” 
Gliére’s “Ah, Twine No Blossoms”; 
Bassett’s “Bogie-Man”; an old Scotch 
song, “Rantin’, Rovin’ Robin,” and “The 
Perfect Hour,” by Polowski-Harris. Mr. 
Cuthbert sang a Handel aria, Schu- 
mann’s “Two Grenadiers,” and other 
numbers. H. 





Land to Feature Pittsburgher’s Songs 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 4.—“At the Mid- 
Hour of Night,” a song by a local com- 


poser, Edward Harris, is to be included 
in the program which Harold Land, bari- 
tone, will present at his recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Feb. 14. Mr. Harris, who 
is a protégé of Mrs. Clemson (Christine 
Miller), has just composed another song, 
‘‘Retrospectus,” which he has dedicated 
to Mr. Land. The baritone will also give 
at his recital numbers by Handel, Pala- 
dilhe, Glegier, Gounod, Quilter, Homer, 
Margetson, Graham Peel and McGill. 





Illingworth Concert Company Closes 
Huntington Series 


HUNTINGTON, IND., Feb. 4.—The IIl- 
ingworth Concert Company of England, 
consisting of Elsie Illingworth, soprano; 
Nellie Seymour, violinist, and Herbert 
Good, pianist, gave a concert of distinct 
interest at the High Schoo) Auditorium, 
Feb. 2. This was the final number on 
the High School Lyceum Course and 
proved of distinct interest. The audi- 
ence was of fair size. é. &. &. 





Griffes Group Appears in Bellingham 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 4.—A small 
audience heard the Griffes Group, con- 
sisting of Olga Steeb, piano; Edna 
Thomas, mezzo-contralto, and Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violin, at the Grand Theater, 
recently. The talented performers were 
called upon for many encores. Miss 
Thomas’ singing of “Carry Me Back to 
Ole Virginny” was admirable. Miss 
Steeb in MacFadyen’s “Country Dance” 
gave a most sympathetic performance 
and Mr. Jacobinoff’s reading of Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria” was applauded with 
enthusiasm. in ¥e G. 





Parkersburg Club Presents Lada 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Feb. 4.—In its 
second program of the season, the Beaux 
Arts Society, Mrs. Levi Rawson, presi- 


dent, presented Lada, the dancer. This 
artist was assisted by the Trio Fran- 
caise, which consists of Jean Nestesore- 
ski, violin; Mr. Verrees, ’cello, and Vere 
Corey, piano. Lada’s numbers included 
interpretations of “The Beautiful Blue 
Danube”; Brahms’ Hungarian Dance, 
No. 6; Liadoff’s “Musical Snuff-box” and 
Grainger’s “Country Gardens.”  Cos- 
tumes and stage-settings were all de- 
signed by the dancer herself. Solo num- 
bers were played by Mr. Nestesoreski. 





St. Olaf Choir Impresses Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 6.—The sing- 
ing of the St. Olaf Choir, conducted by 
F. Melius Christiansen, greatly im- 
pressed an audience which filled Memo- 
rial Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 29. 
Music by Bach, Hassler, Schumann and 
other composers, made up a program 
which furnished a remarkable example 
of a cappella singing. E. M. S. 


Lotta Madden and Cecil Fanning Solo- 
ists with Hartford Oratorio Society 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 4.—The Hart- 
ford Oratorio Society gave its first con- 
cert of the season at Foot-Guard Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 24. Edwin F. 
Laubin conducted, and the assisting solo- 
ists were Lotta Madden, soprano, and 
Cecil Fanning, baritone. The first part 
of the program consisted of Max Bruch’s 





“Cross of Fire,” the orchestral parts of 
which were interpreted by about forty 
players of the Hartford Philharmonic, 
and the incidental bass solos were sung 
by Dwight H. Allen, a member of the 
chorus. The second part of the pro- 
gram was made up of miscellaneous 
numbers, Miss Madden and Mr. Fan- 
ning each contributing a group of songs. 
The orchestra played “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” Overture, and the last num- 
ber was the “Inflammatus” from Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater.” The large audi- 
ence demanded encores by both soloists. 
Jessie Dower Eaton and H. B. Turpin 
were the accompanists. 7 = G 





Rachmaninoff in Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 4.—An im- 
mense audience attended the recital giv- 
en by Sergei Rachmaninoff, at the Murat 


Theater on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 29. 
The program, given under the Ona B. 
Talbot Fine Arts Association direction, 
included Beethoven’s “Pathétique” So- 
nata; Tausig’s arrangement of Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance”; Handel’s Aria 
con Variazone, numbers by Chopin, 
Moskowski, Mozart, Dohnanyi, and some 
of Rachmaninoff’s own Nenana 





Kochanski Heard in Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 4.—Brilliancy 
marked the recital given in the Play- 
house by Paul Kochanski, violinist, on 


Jan. 27. Mr. Kochanski’s program was 
full of good things, comprising the Con- 
certo in A Minor by Vivaldi-Naches; the 
Kreisler arrangement of the Preludium 
and Allegro by Pugnani; an Allegretto 
by Boccherini; the Sicilian and Rigaudon 
by Franceur; the Rondo Capricciso by 
Saint-Saéns; a Chopin-Sarasate Noc- 
turne; Sarasate’s Spanish Dance “Zapa- 
teado,” and Wieniawski’s “Russian Car- 
nival.” The Polish virtuoso was ac- 
corded an ovation at the close of his 
program. In response he gave a Ma- 
zurka by Wieniawski and “Rosmarin” 
by Kreisler. Fine accompaniments were 
played by Gregory Ashman. 7. & 





Miss Gutman to Aid College 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 4.—The program to 
be presented on Feb. 11 at Goucher Audi- 


torium for the benefit of the Goucher 
College Endowment Fund will be given 
by Elizabeth Gutman, soprano. She will 
give a program of songs by Gluck, Mo- 
zart, Carey, Brahms, Jensen, Dalcroze, 
Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky as well 
as Russian, Jewish and American folk- 
songs and the “Louise” aria. Miss Gut- 
man’s recital will be one of the chief 
features of the annual convention of the 
Alumnae Council of the College. 





New Britain Hears Hartford Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 


NEw BRITAIN, CONN., Feb. 4.—Under 
the auspices of the Music Guild of New 
Britain, the Hartford Philharmonic Or- 


chestra gave a concert at Fox’s Theater, 
on Jan. 29, with George Morgan, bari- 
tone, as soloist. Conducted by Henry P. 
Schmitt, the orchestra presented works 
by Massenet, Grieg, Wagner and Dvorak. 
Mr. Morgan sang successfully an aria 
from “Benvenuto Cellini” and a group 
of songs, to piano accompaniment, in- 
cluding “Autumn” by A. G. Kimball, a 
local writer who has done much for mu- 
sic in this city. Theron W. Hart was 
a capable accompanist. F. L. E. 





Frances Nash and Walter Greene Appear 
in Manhattan, Kan. 


MANHATTAN, KAN., Feb. 4.—Frances 
Nash, pianist, and Walter Greene, bari- 
tone, gave a joint recital before a capa- 
city audience at the State Agricultural 
College, on Jan. 23. Miss Nash’s num- 
bers were by Chopin-Liszt and compos- 
ers of the modern French school, and Mr. 
Greene contributed two Italian arias, 
and French and American compositions. 
Both artists were recalled repeatedly. 





V. B.S. 

Members of Lafayette Faculty Give 
Concert 

LAFAYETTE, IND., Feb. 4.—Joseph 

Schilling, pianist; Edward LaShelle, 


bass-baritone; Maurie Mitchell, violin- 
ist, and Ella Beegle, accompanist, all 
faculty members of the Lafayette Con- 
servatory, were heard in concert, on Jan. 
27, at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Progress Class of 
the Central Presbyterian Church. 
L. B. 


BARLOW LEADS CONCER’ 





Riverdale Choral Society Again §S; 
Under His Direction 


The winter concert of the River, 
L. I., Choral Society, Howard Ba: 
conductor, took place on Monday eve; 
Jan. 30, at the Riverdale Tennis « 


with Anna Stein, pianist, as soloist. 
Barlow again demonstrated the fine 
he has done in developing the sk; 


these singers, who gave pleasure P 


variety of compositions, among m 


Speaks’ “On the Road to Mandalay,” ,;, 


folk-songs arranged by Deems Ta 
“The Well-Belo®ed,” “The Loyal Lo 


“My Johnny Was a Shoemaker” “8 


“The May-Day Carol,” Mr. Barlow’: | wy 
new “Where Runs the River?” ich 
was so well liked that it had to b 
peated; Kramer’s “The Great Aw 
ing,” in the recently published chora) \, 
sion made by Mr. Barlow, Cecil 

syth’s “Old King Cole,” Mark And: 
“John Peel” and Grieg’s “Au 
Storms.” In the Armenian folk 

Miss Buell sang the incidental solo. « 
stance Piper played the accompani: «ni; 
admirably. 

Miss Stein was received with a hearty 
welcome for her playing of the first 
movement of Beethoven’s “Pathétijue” 
Sonata and pieces by Gluck-Brahms, 
Chopin and Beethoven. 


3Be3Bo 
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Gilbert Wilson Sings in Appleton 


APPLETON, WIS., Jan. 31.—Gilbert 
Wilson, baritone, was soloist at a con- 
cert in Lawrence Memorial Hall on Jan. 


26. A chorus of thirty under the leader- 
ship of Carl Waterman gave Nevin’s 
Cantata, “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
in which Mr. Wilson did noteworthy 
work. He was also heard in Tchaikoy- 
sky’s “Pilgrim’s Song,” an aria from 
“Carmen,” “Sea Song” by Stickles and 
numbers by Brahms and Branscombe. 





Syracuse and Utica Hear Miss Baroni 


SyrAcusE, N. Y., Feb. 4.—A pair of 
concerts was given at the Hotel Onon- 
daga by Alice Baroni, coloratura so- 


prano, with the assistance of Lillian 
Pringle, ’cellist, and Edith Gyllenberg, 
pianist, on the evening of Jan. 20 and 
21, with marked success., under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Interpretative author- 
ity reinforced the effect of Miss Baroni’s 
voice in her numbers, of which the song 
cycle, “Dust of Dreams,” by David Proc- 
tor, was received with warmest favor. 
Miss Pringle’s numbers, varied in style, 
included works of Bruch, Liszt, Cui and 
Popper. Miss Gyllenberg not only 
played the accompaniments for her asso- 
ciates but proved a soloist of ability. The 
artists gave a pair of concerts in Utica 
immediately before coming here. 





Vasa Prihoda and Pablo Casals Ac: 
claimed in Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 6.—Vasa Prihoda, 
violinist, appeared at the Coliseum on 
Jan. 27 in a recital which formed part 
of the Civic Music League Course. He 
played brilliantly and was greeted with 
marked favor. He was assisted by Otto 
Eisen, pianist.. Another artistic recital 
was that given on Jan. 31 by Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist, who thus appeared fo 
the first time before a Toledo audience. 
The audience which crowded Scott Auch 


torium was excited to enthusiasm by on 
of the most successful recitals of thé 
present season. Edouard Gendron W3 
the accompanist. J. H. H. 





Tri-City Association Institutes Reunion 
for Clubs 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Feb. 6.—Th Tr 
City Musical Association has institut 
a series of music nights, with the 00)& 
of bringing the clubs more closely “ 
gether and uniting the music interests © 
the community. The plan is that o™ 
of the clubs affiliated with the assoc! 
tion shall act as host on a given 0c 
sion, and furnish from its talent t By: 
gram for the evening. No fees Ww!!! 
charged. The association has a m¢™ 
bership of 1100, including represen‘a0'"") 
of musical clubs of Davenport, Ro 
Island and Moline. A. } 


Salem, N. J., to Hear Huberm®" | 


Bronislaw Huberman will give * ¥!°"" 
recital at Salem, N. J., on Feb. 2). ¥" 
Paul Frankel at the piano. Mr. on 
man will play the Saint-Saéns B 4'"" 
Concerto and several groups of "0" 
numbers as well as some unaccon 
Bach compositions. 
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Rudolph Ganz Sees Alliance Between 
Old Masters’ Music and Modern Dances 





St. Louis Conductor Explains His Attitude to Jazz—He Is in 
Favor, He Says, of Anything Which Will Tend to Interest 
the Public More in Good Music—Plea for Monument to 
the Orchestra in the Form of a Concert Hall—Symphony 


Heard in Two Programs 


BAHAR ee Gee PST 


~7vT. LOUIS, Feb. 6.—At a meeting of 
S the Women’s Chamber of Commerce 
on Jan. 81 at the Planters’ Hotel, 
Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who was the guest of 
nonor, explained his views in regard to 
“jazz.” The Women’s Chamber of Com- 
merce, through its president, Mrs. J. Alex 
Goodwin, had officially placed a taboo on 
music as expounded in typical “jazz” 
form and this fact gave added interest to 
Mr. Ganz’s speech. 

“T am,” he said, “in favor of anything 
that allows the free expression of 
thoughts and ideas, be it art in any form 
—poetry, painting or music. I am sure 
that you know that one of the greatest 
writers of ‘jazz’ was Bach. Why—be- 
cause he was one of the greatest users 
of syneopation on which the so-called 
‘jazz’ is based. I am averse to the gen- 
eral use of tin pans, cow bells, dishes, 
and what not, as a form of musical ex- 
pression; but I must say that I relish 
the modern American popular music be- 
cause it is ‘filled in’ with these many 
instruments as against the old form of 
a single bass note and scanty treble. 


“! am in favor of anything that will 
tend to interest the public more in good 
music, and there is no doubt that the 
modern dance music is being written 
largely on themes provided by the great 
masters,” 

On his first St. Louis Symphony pro- 
gram at a popular concert he included 
Hugo Frey’s fox-trot, “Havanola,” and 
this he considers a true and very high 
type of modern popular American dance 
music—which people label generally as 
‘Jazz. 

At the close of his interesting talk, 
which had as its subject “Music As a 
Civic Asset to a City,” Mr. Ganz pleaded 
for the support of the movement on foot 
by friends of the Symphony for the erec- 
tion of a permanent -monument to the 
at in the form of a Symphony 

all. 

Other addresses were made by Fred- 
erick Fischer, conductor of the Pageant 
Choral Society; Sarah Wolf, represent- 
ing the Civic Music Association, and 
Mrs. Lee Schweiger, who spoke con- 
Vincingly on “A National Home for 
Musicians in St. Louis.” This is the 
movement of which she is the head, and 
a number of prominent musicians and 
others are also interested. 

A short musical program was given 
by Mrs. Louis L. McCormack, soprano, 
and a trio composed of Mrs. Fred C. 
Papendick, piano; Francesco Jirabek, 
Violinist, and Michel Malosek, ’cello. 
About 200 members and guests were in 
attendance. 

_The tenth concert of the St. Louis 
Symphony this season, on Feb. 3, was 
notable for the Brahms Concerto for 
Violin and ’Cello in A Minor, in which 
the soloists were Michel Gusikoff, violin- 
ist, and H. Max Steindel, ’cellist. These 
artists and the orchestra gave an admir- 
‘dle performance of this work, which is 
‘o radiant in color and intricate in 
technique. The Andante, in particular, 
was beautiful. With Rudolph Ganz at 
the piano, the soloists played as an en- 
re a Lullaby by Brahms. 

,4he orchestral program included 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, Chad- 
Wick’s “Angel of Death,” played in 
memory of Max Zach, who died a year 
ag Tchaikovsky’s Overture-Fantasy 

Ror eo and Juliet,” and three excerpts 
r, Serlioz’ “Damnation of Faust.” Ellis 
“vy acted as concertmaster in place of 
Gusikoff. 

t last Sunday’s popular concert the 
‘stra seemed in extra fine spirits 
,. © its successful trip to Kansas City. 
Mer lelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Over- 
n opened the program for the 

-out” matinée and the Ballet Mu- 
>. ‘rom “Rosamunde,” Delibes’ “Pas 
> “leurs,” Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and 

rson Whithorne’s “The Rain” with 


TALULA 


MMT eee 


“Solveig’s Song” by Grieg completed 
that part of the program. Another 
Whithorne number was to have been 
played, but the score failed to arrive. 
The soloist was Michel Gusikoff, violin- 
ist, who displayed much virtuosity and 
brilliant tone in the First, Fourth and 
Fifth Movements of Lalo’s “Spanish 
Symphony.” In the early stage of the 
work Gusikoff’s E string snapped, but 
he promptly took an instgument from 
one of the other players and resumed 
without losing more than a bar. 

Those who journeyed to Webster 
Groves, a suburb,°on Jan. 31 last, were 
rewarded for their trip, for Leo C. Miller 
conducted the Jessie L. Gaynor Choral 
Club of sixty women’s voices in a pro- 
gram of rare beauty. The attack, vol- 
ume, and quality of tone of the choir 
were of the best. Debussy’s “Beau Soir,” 
with incidental solo by Ruth Harris, and 
Chausson’s “Colibri,” with solo by Mrs. 


Haddawy, were thoroughly artistic. 
Other pieces by Schumann, Percy Rector 
Stephens and David Stanley White, and 
an arrangement of “Only a Rose” by 
Jessie L. Gaynor, were well sung. Gay- 
nor Blake’s new work, “The Spirit of 
Winter,” showed a fine setting. Bernard 
Ferguson, baritone, who appeared here 
two seasons ago with the Municipal 
Opera Company, was in good voice, and 
sang a group by the old Italian masters, 
and modern French and English groups. 
Mr. Miller and Mrs. Blake were accom- 
panists. 

A newcomer, Edith Bennett, soprano, 
whose voice is of lovely quality, gave a 
recital on Feb. 1 at the Sheldon Audi- 
torium. Her program taxed her vocal 
resources to the full, and contained a 
most interesting list of compositions, in- 
cluding an old aria by Piccini (1728- 
1800), an Italian group of old and new 
masters, a group in French and finally 
one in English with songs by Loeffler, 
Clarke, Manney, Wolfe and Cadman, the 
last being an aria from ‘Shanewis.” 
Miss Bennett was ably accompanied by 
Rodney Saylor of New York, a previous 
resident of St. Louis. The recital was 
managed by Elizabeth Cueny. 

The San Carlo Opera Company is to 
appear for a week’s engagement at the 
Odeon commencing March 27, and a spe- 
cial performance of “Lohengrin” will be 
given on March 28. Interest in this (the 
only operatic venture of the season) is 
already running high, and a large com- 
mittee is working on the _ project. 
“Lohengrin” has not been heard here for 
fifteen years. H. W. C. 





MILWAUKEE PLANS A NEW ORCHESTRA 





Will Bridge High School and 
Symphony Forees—Club 
Contest Awards 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 7.—Milwaukee is to 
have a new orchestra, which will form 
a bridge from the high school orchestra 
to the professional symphony. Prac- 
tically every high school of the city now 
has a good sized orchestra instructed by 
a competent teacher, but there has been 
no city-wide orchestra where these play- 
ers could gather after their high school 


days. 

This vacancy is to be bridged by the 
new organization of sixty members, con- 
ducted by Car] Ellis Eppert. Rehearsals 
for the present will be held once a week, 
and a series of educational concerts is 
being planned. Public appearances, 
however, will not be started until the 
organization is well seasoned and re- 
liable. 

Estimates are made that there are 
not less than 500 men and women in Mil- 
waukee competent to play in such an or- 
chestra because of their previous train- 
ing. It will be the task of the new or- 
ganization to search out and use this 


material. eo 
The new Civie Orchestra Association 


of Milwaukee will give the players train- 
ing in every line—sight reading, rhythm, 
ensemble playing and serious study of the 
various composers. It is hoped that the 
most proficient will follow an orchestral 
career. 


Officers of the new association are: 
Werner Behrmann, president; Edward 
Pollack, vice-president; Alice Philips, 


secretary, and Raymond Wiegers, treas- 
urer; Mrs. C. W. Root, Dr. S. T. Lewis 
and A. J. Guequierre, board of directors. 

Mr. Eppert, who was for seven years 
a pupil of Hugo Kaun, formerly of Mil- 
waukee, now of Germany, was the or- 
ganizer of the Civic Orchestral Society 
of Seattle. More recently he has been 
associated with the Chicago Symphony. 
Not only has Mr. Eppert had experience 
in conducting, but he is known also as a 
conductor. 

In the MacDowell Club contest for 
voice, violin, and piano, the winners 
were: Piano, Beatrice Royt; violin, Rus- 
sell Wilhelm; voice, Helen Grzeszkiewicz. 
The judges were: Piano, Ella Smith, 
Ralph Tillema, and Mrs. Herman Zeitz; 
violin, William Jaffe, Mrs. George Goetz 
and Mrs. L. J. Shepard; voice, Mrs. Her- 
man Reel, Frederick Carberry and Cath- 
erine Pannill Meade. The voice prize was 
given by Arthur Lindsay in memory of 
his wife, a former president of the club, 
and the violin prize was provided by the 
club orchestra. Georgia Hall Quick was 
chairman of the contest. C. O. S. 





Cedar Rapids Artists in Benefit Concert 


CEDAR Rapips, Iowa, Feb. 4.—Joseph 
Kitchin, violinist; Max Daehler, pianist; 
Marshall Bidwell, organist, and Virginia 
Paul, accompanist, appeared in joint re- 
cital on Jan. 20, for the benefit of the 
Coe College camp for tubercular patients 
in Czechoslovakia. Each of the soloists 
contributed two groups, and a number of 
encores had to be given. This was the 
eighth annual benefit for this camp, an 
enterprise which was undertaken during 
the early part of the war, and has been 
successfully carried on since that time 
with the aid of citizens of Cedar ae 


Charlotte Bergh Sings at Scarsdale 


SCARSDALE, N. Y., Feb. 4.—The recital 
of songs for children which has become 
an annual feature here was given by 
Charlotte Bergh, coloratura soprano, on 
Jan. 21. Miss Bergh was engaged for 
this appearance after her successful re- 
cital on Nov. 21. 





Sinsheimers Play in New Brunswick 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., Feb. 4.—The 
two concerts which have already been 
given in the series of the Sinsheimer 
Quartet at Montalvo’s Temple of Music 
have derived special charm from their 
intimate character. Grouped about the 
raised platform on which the players sat, 
the audiences were able to catch every 


nuance. The first program given by 
Bernard Sinsheimer, first violin; Michel 
Berstein, second violin; Alfred Gietzen, 
viola, and Willem Durieux, ’cello, con- 
sisted of works of Dvorak, Grainger and 
Arensky; the second, of quartets by Dit- 
tersdorf and Schumann and shorter num- 
bers by Svendsen, Mendelssohn and Gla- 
zounoff. The series is under the direc- 
tion of Fred Hart. Charles H. Hart, 
pianist, is well known here and was ap- 
plauded for his performance as assistant 
in the opening concert. 


Beebe Ensemble Gives Second Concert at 
Englewood 

ENGLEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 4.—A _ second 
local appearance of the season was made 
by the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, Carolyn Beebe, pianist and di- 
rector, on Jan. 21. Introductory re- 
marks on the program numbers were 
made by Miss Beebe, Gustave Langenus, 
clarinetist, and Cornelius Van _ Vliet, 
‘cellist. Mr. Langenus roused interest 
by showing ancient wind instruments in 
illustration of the development of the 
modern reed instruments. “The program 
consisted of two movements from the 
Beethoven Quintet for piano and wood- 
winds; two movements from Debussy’s 
String Quartet; Pfeiffer’s Musette and 
Huegenin’s Second Trio for clarinet and 
bassoon, and Wolf Ferrari’s Sinfonia da 
Camera for the full organization. 


JACKSONVILLE’S PROGRESS 





Series of Artist Recitals Shows Un- 
precedented Activity 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Feb. 4.—More 
musical entertainments of high grade 
have been given here during this month 
than formerly in an entire season. 

Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan, was heard in a brilliant reci- 
tal at the Duval Theater, before a large 
audience on Jan. 20. A subsequent con- 
cert was given by Alberto Salvi, harp- 
ist, on Jan. 30. 

Local artists appear at the weekly Twi- 
light Concerts at the Jewish Temple, 
under the leadership of Nelson Brett, or- 
ganist. The local Shrine is announcing 
a series of Sunday afternoon concerts. 
Other important and popular features of 
local musical life are free monthly con- 
certs under the auspices of Community 
Service, Inc., introducing soloists of 
worth; a well trained mixed chorus un- 
der Lyman P. Prior, and an orchestra, 
led by George Orner. M. 





Washington Opera Company Secures 
Theater for One Performance 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 4.—After 
many disappointments the Washington 


Grand Opera Company, Edouard Albion, 
director, has been able to secure a book- 
ing for one matinée performance on Feb. 
24, when “Samson and Delilah” will be 
performed, with Eleanora de Cisneros, 
Nicola Zerola, Hollis E. Davenny, and 
Charles T. Tittmann as guest artists in 
the principal réles. The minor roles will 
be taken by local singers. It is hoped 
that later in the spring a week of opera 
will be made possible. W. H. 





Ilorence Macbeth Starts on Long Tour 


With sixty concerts before her, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, has started 
a record tour which will keep her sing- 
ing almost every other day until she re- 
turns to New York about the middle of 
May. Her tour, opening at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., will include recitals in Cleve- 
land, Sandusky and Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Erie, Pa.; Bloomington, Indianapolis and 
Logansport, Ind.; Chicago, Ill.; Austin 
(two) and Minneapolis, Minn., before she 
commences on a list of concerts which 
will lead her to the Pacific Coast. On the 
coast she has twelve recital engagements 
as well as several appearances with the 
Chicago Opera Association in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. She will proceed 
to Oregon, Washington and Northwest 
Canada and will then swing to the South- 
ern States on a homeward tour. This is 
the third successive season, it was stated, 
in which Miss Macbeth has had every 
concert date filled. 





Muncie Community Singers Give Conccrt 


MUNCIE, IND., Feb. 4.—The Com- 
munity Singers, for their first concert 
of the year on Jan. 17, appeared in a 
group of choral numbers and excerpts 
from “The Messiah,” with the following 
soloists: Mrs. Alfred Kilgore, soprano; 
Mary Studebaker, contralto; Valentine 
Hahn, tenor, and Frank Lewellen, bass. 
The singing of the chorus showed the 
careful and conscientious work of the 
conductor, Frank Van R. Bunn, and the 
ready response to his leadership. The 
number for male voices only, “Must I 
Then Part from Thee?” composed by Mr. 
Bunn, was so musical and so well sung 
that the audience demanded its repeti- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bunn and Mrs. Lawrence Park 
Smith were the accompanists. 





Huntington, Ind., Hears Its First Con- 
cert of Chamber Music 


HUNTINGTON, IND., Feb. 4.—A_ pro- 
gram of excellent chamber music was 
given by the Detroit String Quartet, com- 
prising Ilya Schkolnik, first violin; Wil- 
liam Grafing King, second violin; Her- 
man Kolodkin, viola, and Philip Abbas, 
‘cello, at the High School Auditorium re- 
cently, under the auspices of the newly 
organized Evening Musicale Club. The 
program consisted of numbers by Haydn, 
Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Schubert and 
Grainger. This was the first chamber 


music concert given in Huntington. 
J. H. K. 
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NEW ORLEANS HEARS 
CINCINNATI FORCES 


Ysaye Conducts Two Concerts 
—Florence Macbeth Also 
Appears 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 4.—The Cincinnati 
Orchestra visited New Orleans last 
month, under the conductorship of Eugen 
Ysaye, and gave two concerts on Jan. 27 
and 28. These concerts were highly ar- 
tistic, and the audiences were large. 
Carolyn Cone-Baldwin was the soloist 
at both concerts. Robert Hayne Tarrant 
brought the orchestra to this city. 


Florence Macbeth, in her recital here 
on Jan. 20, sang the Polonaise from 
“Mignon,” “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” a group of old English and Rus- 
sian folk songs, and a Norwegian Echo 
song. A French group of old and mod- 
ern songs was exquisitely given. George 
Roberts was accompanist, and his own 
little song, “Pierrot,” was an interesting 
number. Miss Macbeth was forced to 
give a number of encores, the last being 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” 

Adrien Freiche, the talented boy who 

left New Orleans three years ago as the 
first protégé of the New Orleans Phil- 
harmonic Club, was heard here in recital 
on Jan.'24. A pupil of Mark Kaiser in 
New Orleans, Auer in New York and 
Jaques Hoyot in Paris, he has developed 
into a musician who plays with author- 
ity. He revealed expression and a high 
degree of technical facility in numbers by 
Smetana, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Chabrier, 
Loeffler, Dvorak-Kreisler, and Kreutzer- 
Saar. René Salomon played artistic ac- 
companiments. 
_ Mr. Freiche used for his first concert 
in New Orleans a violin made by Henri 
Bentin for Jan Kubelik, who ordered it 
last season from the measurements of 
his $100,000 “Imperator” Stradivarius 
made in 1750. The ribs and back are of 
German maple, and the top of German 
spruce pine. The instrument was finished 
in September, and lent to Mr. Freiche for 
his recital. 

Sousa’s Band gave two concerts on 
Jan. 28 and 29, when the players and 
their veteran conductor were greeted 
with marked approval. Solos were given 
by Mary Baker, vocalist; Florence Hard- 
man, violin; John Dolan, cornet, and 
George Carey, xylophone. 

An interesting program was given at 
a meeting of the Literary and Musical 
Club on Jan. 21. This club, which is 
doing excellent work, was founded by 
Mrs. C. Milo Williams. 

Mr. Ysaye was present at the exercises 
of the senior class of the New Orleans 
Conservatory on Jan. 27 and presented 
the diplomas won by Ella de los Reyes 
and Virgilio E. Rosado. H. P. S. 








Chaminade Club of Manchester Starts 
Career 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Feb. 4.—The re- 
cently organized Chaminade Club gave 
its first program on Jan. 23, when fifty 
members and guests were entertained at 
the home of the president, Mrs. Thomas 
F. Thorpe. The club is composed of 
women musicians and now has thirty- 
three members, and this concert gave 
much promise for the future of the club’s 
work. The program included numbers 
in voice, violin and piano. The mem- 
bers of the club are Pauline Austin, Mrs. 
J. Sumner Bragg, Mrs. George P. Crafts, 
Marigold Chandler, Mary E. Connelly, 
Glenna F. Lewis, Mrs. Hal R. Eaton, 
Miriam Franke, Mrs. Carrie Corliss Fris- 
selle, Mrs. Percy B. Goetschius, Mrs. 
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Thomas J. Horner, Mrs. Charles Leckie, 
Mrs. Chester A. Mason, Mrs. Bernadette 
McDonough, Charlotte M. Parker, Mrs. 
Charles A. Perkins, Mildred E. Soule, 
Mary Spofford, Mrs. Hiram A. Stearne, 
Mrs. Thomas F. Thorpe, piano; Mary 
G. Barrett, Blanche Blondin, Maud E. 
Brown, Mrs. Annie G. Cheever, Mrs. 
Proctor Hoitt, Mrs. Arthur L. Franks, 
Mrs. E. J. Letendre, Agnes Lindstrom, 
Mrs. Klara Muehling, Mrs. Charles A. 


Weston, voice; Ida M. Crombie, Claire M. 


Felch, violin, and Marie E. Connelly, 
harp. F. M. F. 





Norwich Choir Gives Initial Concert of 
Its Season 


NorwIcH, CONN., Feb. 4.—Opening its 
season, the Bass Clef, a chorus of 
twenty-one men under the baton of C. D. 
Geer, gave a recent program in which 
Edward T. Connelly and Thomas H. Mc- 


Cann, tenors, and Horace F. Corning, 
bass, were the soloists. The chorus in- 
cludes T. H. McCann, Jr., Edward T. 
Connelly, F. J. Aubrey, Dr. Clarence 
Thompson, C. C. Parsons, R. H. Gray, 
George Clune, W. H. Rush, Willis Baker, 
tenors; Horace F. Corning, Raymond 
Congdon, Dr. C. C. Gildersleeve, Chester 
Hussey, Donald Gildersleeve, John A. 
Vaughn, Carl Brend, Arthur Botham, 
Milford Newbury, Fred Manning, Philip 
Johnson and James Hollingsworth, 
basses. Cc. F. W. 





Massachusetts Club Discusses Place of 
Music in Libraries 


Boston, Feb. 6.—The Massachusetts 
Library Club devoted an all-day meeting 


on Feb. 3 to the discussion of music as it 
applies to the curriculum of public 
libraries generally. There was a large 
attendance. Rev. Dr. Alexander Mann, 
president of the board of trustees of the 
Boston Public Library, gave the address 
of welcome. At the business session in 
the afternoon the following subjects were 
discussed: “Music and the Public 
Library,” William Arms Fisher, editor 
and publishing manager, Oliver Ditson 
Co.; “Musical Possibilities of a Public 
Library,” John Patton Marshall, pro- 
fessor of music in Boston University; 
“Music for the Masses,” Geoffrey 
O’Hara. After dinner at the Vendome, 
“The Music of Yesterday and To-day” 
was interpreted by Henry L. Gideon, 
pianist, and Marjorie Patten Weaver, 
’cellist. The music collections in the 
Massachusetts public libaries were in 
charge of the following: Boston Public 
Library, Barbara Duncan; Watertown 
Free Public Library, Lydia W. Masters; 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Belle B. 
Schmitter; Fitchburg Public Library, 
Helen B. Bangs; New Bedford Free Pub- 
lic Library, George H. Tripp. 
WwW. d. P. 





Mamaroneck Choral Society Sings for 
Honor Roll Fund 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., Feb. 6.—The 
Mamaroneck Choral Society, conducted 
by F. Colwell Conklin, sang with suc- 
cess in its recent concert at the High 
School for the benefit of the Honor Roll 
Fund. Excerpts from “Lohengrin” 
formed one of the features of the pro- 
gram, and in these the choir was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Eugene F. Humphrey, so- 
prano; Alexander R. Crooks, tenor, and 
Charles F. Rice, baritone, as_ soloists. 
Rheinberger’s “Night Song,” Schumann’s 
“Gipsy Life,” and an arrangement of a 
theme from “Tannhduser” were also 
among the choral numbers. Mrs. S. 
Charles Hanna of the Choral Society, 
sang two soprano solos; Mr. Crooks was 
also heard in a number of ballads, and 
Thomas A. Williams contributed two vio- 
lin solos. The accompanists were Emily 
Humphrey, Anna Herckenrath and Mrs. 
Williams. 





Century Promenade Available for Con- 
certs and Lectures 


The New York Century Promenade 
is now to be used for concerts and lec- 
tures, under the management of Harry 
A. PreCourt, who has had eight years’ 
experience at Aeolian Hall. There is a 
seating capacity for 1000 persons, and ac- 
commodation for 500 standees at the Cen- 
tury Promenade, which, in its situation 
at Central Park West and Sixty-second 
Street, is close to all transit lines. The 
promenade is well equipped as a concert 
hall. The stage is visible from any seat; 
the boxes are also suitably placed, the 
lighting facilities are good, and elevators 
carry patrons direct from the Sixty-sec- 
ond Street entrance. 


PLANS FOR MUSIC WEEK 


Washington Community Choir Will Sing 
“Rose Maiden”—Artists’ Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—Charles 
E. Wengard, conductor of the National 
Community Chorus, has announced that 


his organization will present Cowen’s 
cantata, “The Rose Maiden,” with a 
chorus of 250 during Music Week in the 
Capital. The chorus will also give an 
open-air concert during the same week. 
The organization, which is a member 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, has as its officers, Robert Starr, 
president; Nancy W. Stillwell, vice- 
president; Chas. O. Fisher, secretary; 
John A. Gallagher, treasurer; and Mr. 
Wengard, musical director. 

Helena Marsh, contralto, and Rozsi 
Varady, ’cellist, in joint-recital, with 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano, were 
heard on Jan. 27, under T. Arthur 
Smith’s management. The rich, color- 
ful voice of Miss Marsh was heard to 
advantage in a varied program of songs 
in French, German, English and Italian; 
the Romance of Pauline from the opera 
“Pique Dame” by Tchaikovsky, and 
“Voce di Donna” from “Gioconda.” Miss 
Varady, who was making her initial bow 
to Washington, won immediate favor 
with her smooth bowing and intelligent 
interpretations of works of Glazounoff, 
Van Goens, Ariosti, Fauré, Popper and 
other composers. W. H. 








Reception to Nellie C. Cornish 


A reception was given on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Feb. 5, by Sergei Klibansky in 
honor of Nellie C. Cornish, director of 
the Cornish School of Music in Seattle, 
who is on a visit to New York. A hun- 
dred invited guests were present to meet 
Miss Cornish at the studio apartment of 
Mabel Wood Hill. Lotta Madden, so- 
prano, and Adelaide De Loca, contralto, 
sang an informal program to the de- 
light of their hearers, presenting works 
by Thomé, Debussy, Mabel Wood Hill, 
Burleigh, Kramer and Franck. 





Second Hearing for Pirani’s “Bells” 


With the composer at the piano, a sec- 
ond performance of Eugenio di Pirani’s 
“The Bells” was given by the Morning 
Choral, Herbert S. Sammond, conductor, 
at the Powell and Pirani Academy in 
Brooklyn on the evening of Jan. 28. In 
spite of the heavy storm, a good-sized 
audience was present to applaud Mr. 
Pirani’s cantata. Alma Webster Powell, 
soprano, sang his “Dance Variations” 
and Debussy’s “Mandoline” and “La 
Chevelure” and Mr. Pirani played his own 
“Fairy Revelry,” Lullaby and Gavotte, 
besides piano compositions of Liszt and 
Chopin. The chorus also had numbers 
by Caccini, Bush, Shults and Schindler. 
The incidental solo in “The Bells” was 
given by Mrs. R. G. Mason, and Irene 
Coxon co-operated similarly in Schind- 
ler’s “Vassilissa the Fair.” 





Reception to Coates, Prokofieff and Car- 
penter 


A reception was given to Albert 
Coates, Serge Prokofieff and John Alden 
Carpenter, under the auspices of the 
Franco-American Musical Society, at 
the residence of Mrs. Bainbridge Colby 
on Jan. 26. Among those present were 
Lady Dean Paul, Mr. and Mrs. E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, Mrs. E. H. Harriman, Mrs. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Coates, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlos Salzedo, George Barrere, Count 
Odlowsky, Miss Colby, Miss Skinner, 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle, Mary 
Hoyt Wiborg, Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, 
Marie Seton, A. N. Bagby, Eva Gauthier 
and Mrs. Fred Almy. 





Knecht Directs Schubert Program 


With Stephanie Koeppen, soprano, as 
soloist, a Sunday evening concert was 
given by the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, 
Joseph Knecht, conductor, on Feb. 5, in 


‘commemoration of the 125th anniver- 


sary of the birth of Schubert. The 
“Rosamunde” Overture, entr’acte and 
ballet music, the Symphony in C and 
the songs, “Margaret at the Spinning- 
wheel” and “The Wild Rose,” were 
chosen as examples of the great com- 
poser’s work, and the Liszt Rhapsody in 
D rounded out the program. 





Miss Tiffany to Sing in Springfield 


Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged for a recital at Springfield, Mass., 
on Feb. 12. She will appear under the 
auspices of the local Y. M. C. A. 


OPEN WILMINGTON SERIE- 





New Music Commission Sponsors |} 
of Public Concerts 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Feb. 5.—The 
tial free public concert under the a 
pices of the new Municipal Music C 
mission proved a complete success. 
was given in the auditorium of the H 
School by the Philharmonic Band, wr 
J. Norris Robinson. Mayor LeRoy H 
vey,. who organized the Commiss 
made a brief speech in which he poi: 


out that the musicians were giving t! 
services without pay for the purpose 
increasing public appreciation of p¢ 
music in the city. The program «¢ 
prised works by Rossini, Sullivan, }\| 
senet, Gounod, Elgar and other com; 
ers. Horace P. Harrison, baritone, \ 
assisting soloist. Five other free pu 
concerts have been arranged by T. L« 
Carpenter, chairman of the Music C 
mission. 

The first of a series of luncheons \ :\s 
given by the members of the Nationa! 
Association of Organists at the Lamh 
Cafe last week. A movement was '- 
gun to enlarge the membership and «x- 
pand the activities of the organizatio: 

Frederick W. Wyatt, who has resigned 
as director of the choir of the We:t- 
minster Presbyterian Church, to con- 
tinue vocal studies in New York, has 
been succeeded by John Thoms, a pupi! 
of Wassili Leps of Philadelphia. Mr 
Wyatt was presented with a gold watch 
by the Westminster Glee Club, as testi- 
monial to his services. T. H. 





Oswego Artists Give Concert 


OswEco, N. Y., Feb. 4.—A concert was 
given at the Congregational Church on 
Jan. 26 by Beryl C. Lewis, soprano; 
Gladys Lewis Hall, contralto, and May 
Walker Rice, reader. Mrs. Hall sang 
songs by Watts, Cyril Scott and Kramer, 
and Miss Lewis songs by Scott, Mack 


and the familiar aria from “Mignon.” 


The readings were from the works | 
Gilbert Parker, Dunbar and others 
Richard J. Schuler was accompanist. 





Ralph Leopold Plays at David Mannes 
School 


Ralph Leopold, pianist, gave a New 
York recital at the David Mannes Musi 
School on Jan. 29. He played his own 
arrangement of the Wilhelm Friedrich 


Bach Concerto in D Minor with dignit) 
and strength; a group representing Liszt, 
D’Albert and Jongen disclosed the more 
lucent qualities of his work and three 
compositions by Rachmaninoff were vivid 
with color contrast. Grainger’s “One 
More Day, My John” was received with 
such enthusiasm that it. had to be re- 
peated. Following the final Leschetizky 
“Etude Héroique,”’ Mr. Leopold had to 
add several encores. A large audience 
including a number of musicians was 
present. 





Washington Musician Injured by Auto- 
mobile 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 7.—Joseph Trus! 
loff, a member of the Columbia Theat 
Orchestra here, was badly injured }) 
a speeding automobile, on Feb. 2, while 
crossing F Street. Mr. Trusiloff sut- 
fered a fracture of the skull and othe) 
injuries. a; Tt. Mi 





Josef Hofmann and Frederick Stockh 
Quell Fire Scare 


CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—Josef Hofmann : 
Frederick Stock quelled a threatened ‘ 
scare at the Chicago Symphony con 
on Saturday evening, Jan. 28, by cal 
continuing their performance Ww! 
smoke filled Orchestra Hall. Mr. ! 
mann, who was the soloist of the w 
was playing the first movement o! 
Beethoven Fifth Concerto when sn 
began pouring into the audito1 
directly over the stage. As the < 
became thicker there was commotio! 
the audience, but Mr. Hofmann conti! 
at the piano and Mr. Stock’s beat n: 
wavered. At this juncture Frederic 
Wessels, manager of the orches 
stepped onto the stage to assure 
audience that the smoke was caused 
a refractory furnace in an adjo! 
building. Nobody left the hall and 
music continued without interruptl 
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“Salome” and World Premiére of New Pantomime 
Salient Events 1 in Week of Opera at M anhattan 
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[Continued from page 1] 


The circumstances of its one earlier 
performance at the Metropolitan on Jan. 
27, 1907, leading to its interdiction by 
the opera directors, the subsequent 
tempests provoked over it in Philadel- 
yhia and Boston, and its recent enforced 
withdrawal from the répertoire in Chi- 
cago after two performances, are too 
generally known to need recapitulation. 
Saturday night’s performance will be dis- 
cussed here on its own mer:ts, as the 
reviewer saw them, independently alike 
of the opera’s sensational and unsavory 
history and the charitable purposes be- 
hind this particular performance which 
have been regarded in some quarters as 
debarring criticism. The reviewer does 
not feel called upon to answer the riddle 
as to why “Salome,” of all operas, should 
have been chosen for a benefit “for de- 
vastated France,” or that other riddle as 
to why persons who were prom:nent in 
divorcing the work from the Metropoli- 
tan répertoire fifteen years ago should 
have been identified with the committee 
which had in hand the details of this 
benefit. 

New York has known but two Salomes, 
Olive Fremstad, who sang the part in 
the lone representation at the Metro- 
politan, and Mary Garden, who embodied 
it at all the Manhattan Opera House 
performances. It is said that Miss 
Garden appeared in the réle more than 
one hundred times in Paris. Her asso- 
ciates in Saturday night’s cast included 
one who appeared with her at all the 
Hammerstein representations, Hector 
Dufranne, once more the Jochanaan. 
In place of the stricken Muratore, Ric- 
cardo Martin assumed the habiliments of 
Herod, Eleanor Reynolds was Herodias, 
José Mojica Narraboth, and twelve other 
members of the company were named on 
the program for the lesser réles. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted, and it is perhaps of 
first importance to record that the her- 
culean task devolving upon him was bril- 
liantly achieved. There was much that 
was genuinely stirring in his building of 
the score’s many climaxes, though the 
“Dance of the Seven Veils” has been 
made to assume a more vertiginous swirl 
in some recent concert-room expositions. 

Miss Garden’s Salome was as vivid 
as it was dominating, and vocally it sur- 
prised even those who have felt that she 
has greatly improved her tone-produc- 
tion since the old Hammerstein days. 
Her acting, however, remained a subject 
for controversy. If employed only in this 
part, her extravagance of gesture, her 
incessant posturing, her meaningless 
writhings and gyrations of arms and 
limbs could be construed as representa- 
tive of pathological states variously as- 
cribed to this neurotic character, but 
when the same gestures, writhings, pos- 
tures and gyrations are to be noted in 
a character of such opposite psychology 
as Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” they 
prompt a question as to whether this 
is acting or the mimetics of the Russian 
ballet. 

There is little new to be said to-day 
of Miss Garden’s Salome. She costumed 
it somewhat differently, with a less ap- 
propriate and shorter dress, and she al- 
tered her headdress. The “Dance of the 
Seven Veils,” as she interpreted it, in- 
volved no very startling amount of dis- 
robing and was utterly innocuous. As to 
the disputed perversion of the much- 
debated apotheosis of the work, when 
Salome kisses the bloody lips of the 
severed head of the prophet, Miss Gar- 
den’s simulation of swooning ecstasy and 
satiety could be construed to represent 
ilmost anything. Doubtless, for many 
iealthy-minded persons, not too person- 
illy concerned in, or even very forcibly 
onvinced by, the pathological horrors 
letailed by Kraft-Ebing, it meant little 
r nothing. Perhaps because of the 
nusic, perhaps because of her own lack 
f conviction as to what here is intended, 
* more likely because the normal mind 

s not yield easily to such implications, 
ts Garden never has succeeded in mak- 
ng this scene a convincing exemplifica- 
on of any of the explanations, sordid or 
nerely savage, advanced for it. 

Of the others in the cast, it can be 
iid that Dufranne, despite some impair- 
1ent of his upper tones, was the same 
oble and vocally eloquent Jochanaan of 

a years; that Martin sang the music 

Herod: well—too well for what it is 
vaephed to convey—but failed somewhat 
1 suggesting the superstitious fear and 
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nervous shipwreck of + the Tetrarch; mak 
Eleanor Reynolds was an adequate if 
not distinguished Herodias, and that the 
small parts were all in capable hands. 
If the reviewer is not mistaken, the old 
Hammerstein scenery, with the Assyrian 
bulls which were pounced upon as an- 
achronisms when first placed on view, 
was used. It was still fresh in ap- 
pearance and the lighting was very well 
handled. 

Concerning the Strauss score, the re- 
viewer can see no reason to alter ma- 
terially what others have written in these 
columns in the past when the subject 
was fresh and of more vital concern 
than it is to-day. The instrumentation 
still amazes with its variety, its vivid 
descriptive power, its surge and sweep. 
There is perhaps more that appeals to 
the ear to-day as euphonious and mel- 
odious, and the harsher and discordant 
elements do not seem so wilfully ugly, 
in view of the cacophony which the later 
ultraists have gloried in. The music 
creates atmosphere, though it is largely 
decorative in that it is not associated 
with the sung-word in the Wagnerian 
sense. To this extent, it remains a 
symphonic poem with a visual program, 
descriptive of incidents as the Strauss 
tone-poems are. Not all its devices are 
as new as they once were, and there is 
perhaps less of a thrill to-day in the 
famous double-bass “pinch” above the 
tremolo when the executioner has done 
his work than there was when Strauss 
first made use of the hint he derived 
from Berlioz. The lack of really beauti- 
ful, impressive or significant themes re- 
mains a characteristic of the work which 
all the colossal technique of the composer 
cannot conceal. The apotheosis, like 
many of the uplifting moments of the 
later tone-poems. is so magically scored 
that it deceives the ear as to its thematic 
Strauss more the 


content. Never was 
master of his material, and the last 
fifteen minutes of “Salome” have a 


tremendous musical eloquence. Yet, what 
has this beatification to do with the 
necrophilism which the passion of 
“Salome.” as depicted on the stage, seems 
to establish for the eyes of those who 
insist it is there. Did Strauss really 
intend, as Arthur Farwell contended in 
these columns, to picture instead the 
awakening within an animal of a human 
soul? The music breathes of redemption 
as truly as in the scene that is its pro- 
totvpe. the “Liebestod” of “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Are the interpreters to blame, 
or did Strauss fail so colossally here to 
accomplish what he set out to do hecause 
as the reviewer believes—music can- 
not be driven or distorted to represent 
viciousness or degeneracy even in a 
saturnalia like “Salome?” 

The audience apparently saw and 
heard nothing at which to take serious 
offense in these days of sex exnositions 
on Broadway. There was no hiding of 
faces behind programs, as in _ 1907. 
Many notables were present, and other 
stars of the opera, including Marie 
Jeritza and Geraldine Farrar, were spec- 
tators. Although the program stated 
that no curtain calls would be permitted, 
Miss Garden and others of the nrincipals 
appeared in answer to the applause. It 
was not of a tumultuous character. 





World Premiére of a Ballet 


The new ballet, “La Féte a Robinson,” 


‘for which Gabriel Grovlez was commis- 


sioned to write the music, achieved its 
world premiére on Wednesday night. 
New York bore up fairly well under the 
distinction denied to Chicago by the con- 
flicting currents and uncertainties of an 


opera season. There may have been an 
air of expectancy at the Manhattan, but 
when the entertainment of the night was 
over there must have been many in the 
audience thankful for the performance 
of “Bohéme” which preceded the ballet. 
Another circumstance of the occasion 
was the New York début of Grovlez as a 
conductor, but there was nothing in the 
score to test the quality of his leadership. 
Any routine conductor of average musi- 
cal comedy would have been at home with 
“La Féte A Robinson.” 

It requires no little stretch of imagina- 
tion to reconcile the Grovlez of this un- 
interesting work with the composer of 
many delightful impressionistic pieces 
for piano. The music for the ballet dis- 
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closed little suiciiies and no melodic 
distinction. There were all the harmonic 
complexities of a Boieldieu; the modern- 
isms of a Hérold. Little could be found 
to intrigue the accustomed ear, except 
for fugitive bits in the vein of Strauss 
—not Richard, the other one—and an 
occasional grace of the kind inherent in 
Messager. It must be said that there 
was little more than the mimicking of a 
donkey’s bray to inspire the impressionist 
in the invention of. Andreas Pavley and 
Serge Oukrainsky. The story took one 
to the Gardens of Robinson, the Parisian 
resort, in the period of crinolines and 
polkas, and the composer made no at- 
tempt to escape a devastating mid- 
Victorianism. The episodes, intended as 
humorous, related to the attempts of a 
pair of sentimental young people to cir- 
cumvent a preposterous and elderly 
guardian. The program preserved the 
anonymity of the dancers, so it is im- 
possible to apportion praise—or blame. 
One figure, an exceedingly comic waiter, 
was entirely successful in relieving the 
tedium. The final ensemble was _ ex- 
cellent, but, alas, it was not observed by 
all who saw the beginning. 

The performance of “Bohéme” was 
distinguished mainly by the work of 
Edith Mason as Mimi and Tino Pattiera 
as Rudolfo. The latter made his New 
York début on this occasion and was 
definitely successful. From a_ voice 
somewhat veiled, top notes of excellent 
quality emerged. It was a fine. vigorous 
impersonation of the poet, vocally strong 
and dramatically acceptable. Miss 
Mason sane beautifully. The “Mi chia- 
mano Mimi” was a genuine achievement. 
Mary McCormic, the season’s recruit and 
terribly young in operatic experience, 
played Musetta with the assurance of a 
veteran, but with a fresh vivacity be- 
vond the powers of a veteran to counter- 
feit. The part suited her temperament 
much better than Micaela. She sang the 
Waltz admirably with more of her 
healthy tones, and was admirable, too, in 
the Quartet. Giacomo Rimini’s Marcello 
was as good as anything this singer has 
done. Edouard Cotreuil as Colline, 
Desire Defrere as Schaunard and Vittorio 
Trevisan doubling Benoit and Alcindoro 
added to the virtues of the presentation. 
The performance was not always one of 
complete accord. Angelo Ferrari con- 


ducted. P. ©, &. 


4 Vermilion “Fiora”’ 


Mary Garden donned the flaming garb 
of her vermilion Fiora Monday night, 
when the misfortunes of Lucien Muratore 
forced a substitution of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” for “Monna Vanna.” Hers re- 
mains a characterization to provoke con- 
troversy, though it was less aggressive 


in some respects at this performance 
than formerly, particularly in the first 
act. Though also somewhat modified, 
the extravagant postures of the climactic 
second-act scene with Avito still brought 
to mind, for some at least, Bunthorne’s 
lines about “the writhing-maid, lithe- 
limbed, quivering on an amarynthian 
asphodel.” 

To bother with such details at all is 

to be convinced that the internal struggle 
which Miss Garden makes violently ex- 
ternal, as Fiora is torn between pity for 
her husband and love for Avito, loses its 
reason for being because of this Fiora’s 
earlier attitude of deceit and loathing 
seueandl Manfredo and her complete sur- 
render to Avito from the start. If 
Fiora is merely Avito’s mistress, under- 
standing fully her position and hating 
and hoodwinking her warrior-husband, 
one wonders why this paroxysm of wifely 
hesitation? Vivid in its every detail, 
Fiora’s fight for life, as she struggled 
in the clutches of Archibaldo, was again 
tremendously effective, as was her limp 
and twitching simulation of death. 

Supporting Miss Garden were Edward 
Johnson as Avito, pictorial in bearing 
and action; Georges Baklanoff as Man- 
fredo, a rugged and forceful delineation; 
Virgilio Lazzari, a big-voiced Archibaldo, 
and, in lesser parts, Oliviero, Mojica and 
others. Mr. Polacco conducted, and his 
exposition of the score was a glowing 
one, with an individualistic emphasis of 
momentary discordant elements (par- 
ticularly in the muted trumpets) in the 
second act. Not a little of the lyric 
beauty of the work was lost, however, 
by the declamatory manner in which the 


principals approached the lovely melodies 
which give to “L’Amore dei Tre Re” its 
essentially Italian character, O. T 


Débuts in “Tristan und Isolde” 


For the first time in the history of 
its New York adventures, the Chicago 
Opera Association sang a Wagner work 
in German at the Manhattan Opera 
House Tuesday evening. The old Ham- 
merstein auditorium had _ reverberated 
ere this to a French “Tannhauser” and 
an Italian “Lohengrin,” the former in 
the historic days of the opera war, the 
latter during more recent San Carlo 
seasons, but not Oscar himself had sought 
to meet the Metropolitan on its own 
ground of German opera with German 
singers. 

“Tristan und Isolde,” doubtless staged 
primarily for home consumption, was the 
music-drama with which the Middle- 
Westerners boldly invaded the hitherto 
undisputed terrain of the Broadway 
opera-givers. The work was newly 
mounted in Chicago this season, w:th 
scenery by Julian Dove, and the cast in- 
cluded several singers who made their 
New York opera débuts at this perform- 
ance. Giorgio Polacco conducted, adding 
another element of interest to the repre- 
sentation as one offering points of con- 
trast with the familiar “Tristan” of the 
Metropolitan. 

These points were, indeed, sufficiently 
numerous. Save for Mr. Polacco’s vital 
exposition of the score, there was more 
to suggest a performance at some one 
of the lesser opera houses in Germany. 
Of all the principals it can be said that 
they gave evidence of experience and 
routine, but lacked distinction, were fre- 
quently crude in their execution of de- 
tails of stage action, and were unable to 
give the work its requisite atmosphere. 
Beatrice Kottlar sang /solde with a voice 
of ample range and power. Her short- 
comings in the réle were chiefly visual. 
Eleanor Reynolds, who had been heard 
in New York in recital, was the Bran- 
gdne, and also disclosed a voice of much 
volume, but her upper notes were un- 
fortunately metallic and unsteady. Her 
best singing was in the “Warning” of the 
second act, which she made really 
impressive. The Tristan of Richard 
Schubert, who began his career as a bari- 
tone and who still sings like one, with 
pushed-up top notes, had the vocal 
characteristics commonly associated with 
German tenors, and he was awkward in 
pose and gesture. The Kurvenal of 
William Beck was vocally resonant, 
dramatically nondescript. James Wolf’s 
King Marke would have been more im- 
posing if his voice had been steadier. 
Désiré Defrére cared for the role of 
Melot. The music of the Helmsman was 
sung by Harry Cantor and that of the 
Sailor by José Mojica. Octave Dua, who 
was the Shepherd in the Metropolitan’s 
English production, sang the same part 
in German for the Chicagoans, 

Conductor Polacco speeded up some 
tempi and there was no want of anima- 
tion, vigor, warmth or power in his read- 
ing of the ‘score. There were several 
cuts in the first act that were unusual, to 
say the least, as well as more traditional 
ones later on. The settings were not al- 
together happy. The ship scene was ad- 
mirably designed, but too garishly 
colored. The garden was a conventional 
one, and the final setting almost ama- 
teurish in its efforts to combine canvas 
greenery with what resembled’ cut 
branches. o, Zs 





and Carpenter Ballet 


combined with John 
Alden Carpenter’s  ballet-pantomime, 
“The Birthday of the Infanta,” at the 
Manhattan Opera House Thursday eve- 
ning. The Leoncavallo thriller was the 
occasion for the first New York appear- 
ance in opera of Claire Dux, who pre- 
viously had been heard only in a Strauss 


“Pagliacci” 
“Pagliacci” was 


[Continued on page 53] 
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New York Symphony last season and 
consequently yielded place to the Szy- 
manowski Symphony in point of novelty. 
By contrast to the Pole’s work, the 
Italian modernist’s seemed clearer than 
at the earlier hearing; it had more 
definite rhythmic movement and more of 
melody. Perhaps it ought rather to be 
credited with melody easier to follow 
than Szymanowski’s. 

The Symphony, according to Lazare 
Saminsky, quoted in the program-book, 
was composed in 1911 and has been 
played in Warsaw, Vienna, Berlin, 
Leipzig and Munich. It consists of an 
opening movement, Allegro moderato, 
with two main themes, characterized by 
Mr. Saminsky as “the one vigorous and 
manly, the other episodic and womanly.” 
Mr. Szymanowski is a skillful craftsman 
in the modern manner, and if quarrel we 
must, it shall be with his aims rather 
than his means. He seems to be trying 
to establish a peculiarly introspective 
mood, a mood to which slight alterations 
of accent will count for much emotion- 
ally. The second section of the Sym- 
phony, a Tema con variazione, followed 
by an Introduzione e Fuga, was given 
with the omission of two of the vari- 
ations. That they were not missed hints 
that the whole work might benefit by 
compression. Three of these variations, 
a Scherzando vivace, Tempo di gavotte 
and Tempo di minuetto, were most suc- 
cessful. Mr. Szymanowski is not the 
only modern composer. on whom the sug- 
gestion of dance has a buoyant effect. 
He was in one of the boxes on Thursday 
evening and was made to bow in re- 
sponse to the not very heated applause. 
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Erna Rubinstein’s Début 


Philharmonic Society, Willem Mengel- 
berg, conductor; Erna Rubinstein, solo- 
ist; Carnegie Hall, Feb. 3, afternoon. 


The program: 

Symphony, No. 6, “Pastoral,” in F. Beethoven 
Concerto, in E Minor........... Mendelssohn 
Miss Rubinstein. 

Overture io “Der Freischtitz’’......... Weber 


At his first Carnegie Hall program of 
the season Mr. Mengelberg brought 
forward a youthful violinist who may be 
as much talked about as Erika Morini. 
Apparently even younger than that 
sensation of last season, little Miss 
Rubinstein inevitably recalled her in 
surety, poise and technical mastery. Her 
tone was at times thin, but was refined 
and generally of good quality and her 
exposition of the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
while it had no unusual poetic or 
imaginative flights, was far from that 
of achild. The concluding Allegro would 
have been of more effect if taken not 
quite so fast. It seems as if each new 
executant must attempt to’ outdo all 
others in accelerating the tempo of this 
movement. Miss Rubinstein was ap- 
plauded tumultuously. Her further ap- 
pearances should prove important events 


of the season. 


Mr. Mengelberg’s reading of the 
“Pastoral” Symphony was a sane and 
sunny one. Doubtless “the storm” was 
a more thunderous one than Beethoven 
in his days could have conjured from an 
orchestral band, but who can say that 
he would not have gone the limit if the 
same resources had been available! 
There was plenty of spontaneous enthu- 
siasm for Mr. Mengelberg, and he was 
recalled many times, which meade one 
wonder the more at the presence of cer- 
tain claquers who were invariably active 
at the National Symphony concerts last 
season. o 


Schénberg’s “Radiant Night” Again 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux, conductor, Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 4, afternoon. The program: 
Symphony No. 7 in A Major...... Beethoven 
“Verklarte Nacht,” Op. 4 (for string 

orchestra) STERTEREETETETN eT. 
Symphonic Variations “Istar’........ d’Indy 
Tees 6 DOG c. oko Sewse¥aan Svendsen 

Saturday afternoon’s concert was 


noteworthy for the admirable perform- 
ance Mr. Monteux gave us of the early 
Schénberg “Verklarte Nacht,” a work so 
personal, so subjective and sincere, that 
one readily forgives its composer some 
of the quotations from the music of other 
men that appear in it. Last year Mr. 
Mengelberg gave New York the first 
performance of it in its string orchestra 
arrangement, made by the composer sev- 
eral years ago; Mr. Monteux’s giving it 


here earlier this season at one of his 
Thursday evening concerts and again 
yesterday indicates that the piece is to 
be heard frequently. For sheer color, 
glowing with a beauty that few com- 
posers have been able to obtain in writ- 
ing for the string band alone, this work, 
based on a poem from Richard Dehmel’s 
enthralling “Weib und Welt,” stands un- 
matched in the literature. It was 
superbly played, and received with 
rapturous applause, so much so that the 
orchestra was brought to its feet to share 
the reception with Mr. Monteux. The 
cut made by Mr. Monteux is a discreetly 
excellent one. The incidental solo 
passages for violin, viola and ’cello were 
beautifully played. 

The Beethoven Symphony had a good 
presentation, likewise the d’Indy. But 
the latter fell rather flat after the Schén- 
berg. On the other hand, Svendsen’s car- 
nivalesque episode really sounded capital, 
in the brilliant reading Mr. Monteux 
gave it. A. W. K. 


Coates’ Sunday Concert 


An unusually enjoyable program was 
arranged for the New York Symphony 





Society’s audience at Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, though it must be 
said that Albert Coates conducted Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyl” at so exaggerated- 
ly deliberate a tempo as to sacrifice much 
of its grace and atmospheric charm. 
Later in the program, however, he 
offered an imposingly brilliant perform- 
ance of Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” a 
performance notable for photographic 
clarity of detail, tonal richness and an 
infectious spirit of gaiety that was not 
overweighted by the wholesome virility 
of the English conductor’s attitude 
toward the moderns. 

Then, too, Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Espag- 
nole” of engaging rhythms but otherwise 
inconsequential and not especially Svan- 
ish material, was played in sparkling, 
scintillating fashion, with irresistible 
rhythmic sweep, arousing the audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm, and after 
it, as after “Till Eulenspiegel,” Mr. 
Coates made the orchestra take the ap- 
plause with him. The program opened 
with the Overture to Glinka’s “Russlan 
and Ludmilla.” The “Cortége des Noces” 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” 
Suite was omitted from the original 
scheme. H. J. 
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out of tune and with a noisy stop which 
cyphered throughout the latter part of 
the fugue and continued alone when the 
player had finished. The third group, 
one of Schumann’s Sketches, César 
Franck’s Chorale in A Minor and a 
Prélude by Samazeuilh, were of high 
interest. The final group, two composi- 
tions by Mr. Bonnet himself, a Berceuse 
and a Rhapsodie Catalane, the latter 
with a startling pedal cadenza, were 
superbly played. J. A. Hi. 





Gabriel Engel, Jan. 31 


An audience of goodly numbers ap- 
plauded Gabriel Engel at his violin re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday of 
last week and asked him to repeat his 
own “Negro Spiritual,’ a compound of 


familiar “Spiritual” elements. Earlier in 
the evening he had played, with Giuseppe 
Bamboschek at the piano, the Tartini 
Sonata in G Minor and the Bruch Con- 
certo in the same key. 
Mr. Engel is a serious young artist 
who goes about his work in a dignified 
spirit. His technique is adequate and 
his intonation is good, but his tone is 
not notable for sensuous beauty, nor do 
his interpretations show deeply poetic 
imagination. The Mozart Andante Can- 
tabile and the Beethoven Romance, Op. 
40, which followed it, were somewhat 
unfortunately grouped, but were played 
smoothly and with due regard to the 
phrasing, after a straightforward per- 
formance of the concerto. H. J. 





Ethel Grow, Jan. 31 


A presence of considerable dignity 
gave style to the recital program pre- 
sented by Ethel Grow, contralto, for the 


Washington Heights Musical Club at the 
Plaza on the evening of Jan. 31. Miss 
Grow chose to give the Grieg, Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and Mous- 
sorgsky numbers of her initial group in 
English. For her aria she took “Oh, My 
Heart Is Weary,” from Goring-Thomas’ 
“Nadeshda.” In response to requests, 
Augusta Holmes’ “Le Chevalier de Belle 
Etoile” was given. Perhaps the most 
interesting numbers were the ‘“Cing 
Melodies Populaires Grecques” of Ravel. 
They were ditties of varied spirit. The 
Fourdrain “Carnaval” was the only 
other number not in English. A final 
group was made up of songs by Huss, 
Chadwick, J. R. Cathcart, Henschel and 
Caufield. Charles Albert Baker was at 
the piano. Miss Grow’s is a voice best 
suited to broad legato effects. 
: A 





Victor Wittgenstein, Feb. 2 


Victor Wittgenstein, who gave a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Thursday of 
last week, is a vigorous pianist of strong 
accents, who plays with ease and assur- 
ance. He does not seem to be sensitive 
to the emotional appeal of music, his 
imagination does not probe any pro- 
found depths, nor does he reach convinc- 


ingly to a sense of climax. The gra- 
tuitous liberties he takes with the 
rhythm are disturbingly exaggerated 
and it is regrettable that so vitally im- 
portant a matter as beauty of tone is 
of so little concern to him. 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata was 
plaved in a manner that failed to save 
it from the dead level of piano me- 
chanics. A first performance was given 
of three Preludes by Frederick Jacobi, 
pieces of slight musical texture, of which 
the third, the most pleasing. was re- 
peated, while another American com- 
poser, Emerson Whithorne. was repre- 
sented by his piquant “Pell Street, 
Chinatown.” There were also groups by 
Brahms and Chopin and the earlv clas- 
sics. mB. ¢@. 


Biltmore Musicale, Feb. 3 


At the seventh of the Friday morning 
Musicales at the Biltmore the artists ap- 
pearing were Graziella Pareto, soprano; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto, 


and Edward Lankow, bass, all of the 
Chicago Onera Association. Accompan- 
ists were Charles Gilbert Spross for the 
two feminine artists and Ward Lewis for 
Mr. Lankow. The Chicago bass began 
the program with an air from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” and later was heard in a 
group of songs that revealed the depth 
and resonance of his voice. Mme. 
Pareto’s winsome personality and fluent 
vocalism were asserted in airs from “La 
Sonnambula,” “Nozze di Figaro,” and 
“TDinorah” and in Pergolesi and Guataby 
numbers. Miss Van Gordon sang a 
group of songs, including one by her ac- 
companist, and an “Aida” excerpt with 
power and beauty of tone. There was 
much applause and numerous extras 
were demanded. 





Fanny Rezia, Feb. 3 


A recital program comprising a seven- 
teenth century group, and French and 
American numbers, interspersed with 
operatic arias, was given by Fanny 
Rezia, soprano, at Aeolian Hall on 
Friday evening. Francis Moore, at the 
piano, provided excellent support. Miss 
Rezia, who has lately come to this coun- 
try from France, had been heard -earlier 
in a Broadway theater. Her first recital 
program revealed a voice of light and 
pleasing lyric quality, with occasional 
apt use of dramatic color. Coloratura 
numbers, including the “Una Voce Poco 
Fa” from “Barber of Seville” and the 
“Shadow Song” from  Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah,” disclosed a certain lack of 
poise, extending to faults in legato style 
and even of breath control. Lyric songs 
in English provided quite the most effec- 
tive portion of the program, and the art- 
ist proved herself a skilled accompanist 
in “Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross, given 
most acceptably as encore. R. M. K. 


Mishel Piastro, Feb. 4 


Mishel Piastro chose an _ all-Wieni- 
awski program in donating his services 
to augment the Russian Famine Relief 
Committee’s Fund at Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday evening. The audience showed 
appreciation in its applause, if not in its 
numbers. 

The familiar virtues of Mr. Piastro’s 
art, including his warm and penetrating 
tone, in particular the ’cello quality he 
draws from the G string; his technical 





resourcefulness and his buoyant vitality, 
were amply demonstrated, and under 
the circumstances it would be ungracious 
to be carpingly critical of the lapses 
from pitch and technical slips of which 
there were more than one is accustomed 
to at the hands of this violinist. But to 
play a program devoted exclusively to 
Wieniawski can scarcely be an inspira- 
tional experience to any artist, and it is 
doubtful whether even for the hetero- 
geneous audience that usually attends a 
benefit performance it would not have 
been advisable to arrange a program of 
somewhat more substance. J 





Ignaz Friedman, Feb. 4 


If Ignaz Friedman’s playing of his 
entire program of Chopin on Saturday 


afternoon at Aeolian Hall had been on 
a level with that of four of the five 
Etudes listed, the recital would have 
been an overwhelming experience. He 
tossed off the Etude in double thirds at 
the speed of a trill on single notes, yet 
with no sacrifice of clarity. The No. 7 
of Op. 10, was an equally amazing ex- 
hibition of velocity, and the black-key 
study in Op. 25, was in reality the “But- 
terfly” for which it is popularly named, 
albeit its companion in Op. 10, was less 
distinguished, even with the sensational 
glissando in octaves on the black keys 
that was thrown in. 

But Chopin, after all, is not Liszt, 
though Mr. Friedman plays him as if 
he were, and this misconception of the 
great Pole is a formidable handicap 
when it comes to reading the two 
sonatas, in B Minor and B Flat Minor. 
Mr. Friedman did not get very far under 
the skin of either of these works. There 
were times when he achieved the outer 
semblance of a Chopin atmosphere but 
the coloring of the melodic line seems 
so purely fortuitous with him that the 
effect of authoritative understanding of 
the Chopin spirit is not created. His 
characteristic treatment of the Scherzo 
of the Op. 58 delightfully transfigured 
it, but the profounder musical signifi- 
cance of the other movements was not 
convincingly disclosed. Then, in the first 
movement of the “Funeral March” 
Sonata, he whipped up the tempo until 
the climactic successions of chords de- 
generated into inarticulate masses of 
sound and the beautiful Scherzo, so dif- 
ferent in character from that of the 
other sonata, likewise suffered from 
speed. 

A long series of “encores” was added 
to the program, reaching a climax in an 
electrifying performance of the Paga- 
nini-Liszt “Campanella.” H. J. 





Rosanoff-Svecenski, Feb. 5 


Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, ’cellist, and 
Claire Svecenski, pianist, gave a cham- 
ber music concert on Sunday evening, 
playing a sonata by the eighteenth cen- 
tury Sammartini, and Adagio and an 
Allegro by Schumann and Rachman- 
inoff’s Sonata, Op. 19. Their perform- 
ance was not of a nature to call for de- 
tailed critical comment. H. J. 





Friends of Music, Feb. 5 


At their Sunday concert the Friends 
of Music divided their program equally 
between orchestral and vocal numbers, 
presenting the Overture to Weber’s “Abu 
Hassan,” Schubert’s Fifth Symphony in 
B Flat, four sacred choruses by Lazare 
Saminsky, heard for the first time and 
conducted by the composer, and “Der 
Abend,” a chorus for women’s voices, 
with soprano and contralto solos, by 
Samuel Thewman. Artur Bodanzky con- 
ducted the orchestral numbers. The 
soloists in the Thewman work were Alice 
Mirian and Marion Telva. 

It was an unsatisfactory program, one 
that lacked balance as it lacked sub- 
stance. The premiére of Mr. Saminsky’s 
beautiful sacred choruses was the one 
bright spot in the proceedings. This 
admirable Russian musician has written 
in them with a fine noble quality, and 
with a naturalness and sincerity that is 
unmistakable. Of the four we liked best 
the “Ani Hadal,” and least, the conclud- 
ing “Sanctus.” The orchestral parts 
seemed adequate, though less individually 
planned than might have been expected 
of their composer. Mr. Saminsky re- 
vealed another thing on Sunday—and 
that is that he is a conductor of very 
decided gifts. He had a hearty recep- 
tion, fully deserved. The chorus’ tone 
was none too good. 

The setting of Schiller’s “Der Abend” 
by Mr. Thewman is an attempt on its 
composer’s part to be an impressionist, 





[Continued on page 49] 
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and it fails utterly; when he is himself 
he quotes unashamedly from Wagner, 
Liszt & Co. in a typically Teutonic 
kapellmeister manner. He even quotes 


the “Traiime” horn call—Wagner wrote 
F and E Flat, Mr. Thewman G Sharp 
and F Sharp, unless we are mistaken! 
The solos were excellently achieved, but 
the chorus of the society sang its part 
in this work distressingly; its women’s 
voices are scarcely better than its male 
section. Neither should be exhibited 
alone. Mr. Thewman conducted the 
“ehamber orchestra” of one violin, one 
‘cello, flute, clarinet, English horn, horn, 
bassoon, piano, harp and celesta. The 
program told that the composition is 
dedicated to Mr. Bodanzky. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s choice of the Schubert 
symphony was happy and he did it with 
fine respect for its sunny Mozartean 
nature. If only he had warmth to bring 
to his performances, how the lovely 
Andante Con Moto might have been 
sung by his violins! A. W. K. 





Jan Van Bommel, Feb. 5 


A recital of artistic merit was that 
given by Jan Van Bommel, Dutch bari- 
tone, assisted by Axel Skjerne, pianist, 
at Rumford Hall on Sunday afternoon. 
Mr. Van Bommel, who had considerable 
experience as a singer in Europe prior 
to his arrival in this country some five 
years ago, disclosed a voice of particu- 


larly rich and vibrant texture which he 
used with skill and intelligence. The 
first group, containing Italian and 
French songs, served to show the vary- 
ing styles the singer commands. A re- 
petition was demanded of Fourdrain’s 
“Les Petites Communiantes,” and an 
aria from Massenet’s “Thais,” taken 
from Mr. Van Bommel’s operatic réper- 
toire, was heartily received. The second 
group included numbers by Gretchanin- 
off, MacFadyen, and three songs by 
Richard Strauss, “Ach, Lieb ich muss 
nun Scheiden,” “Morgen,” which was 
encored, and “Zueignung.” Other num- 
bers were “If Flowers Could Speak” by 
Mana-Zucea and several Dutch songs 
which were ameng the most enjoyable 
numbers on the program. The artistic” 
endeavors of Mr. Van Bommel were 
most ably seconded by Axel Skjerne, the 
young Danish pianist, who for two and 
a half years was associated with the 
late Maud Powell. Mr. Skjerne was 
heard as soloist as well as accompanist. 
He played Brahms’ Rhapsody in B 
Minor, “Peons” by Arensky, “The Lark” 
by Balakireff and Chopin’s Polonaise in 
A Flat. His technique is adequate and 
he was able to give a thoroughly artistic 
and enjoyable performance. The hall 
was well-filled and both artists were 
recalled many times. H. C 





Claire Dux, Feb. 5 


The artistic sympathy and charm of 
Claire Dux gave distinction to her New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 5. The soprano was 
warmly welcomed by a fine house, and 
her delightful singing induced continued 
enthusiasm. Nor is this to be wondered 


at. While Miss Dux’s technique is not 
faultless, one overlooks that fact in the 
sheer pleasure which is derived from her 
singing. Nothing could have been more 
genuine than the tenderness and grace 
with which she interpreted a group of 
Schubert songs. In “Du bist die Ruh,” 
the apostrophe to “sweet peace and tran- 
quil rest” was irresistibly beautiful; then 
the lightness and daintiness of “Auf dem 
Wasser zu Singen,” with the accompani- 
ment so graphically suggesting the 
shimmer of glittering waters, and the 
soft charm of “Der Jiingling an der 
Quelle,” which had to be repeated, were 
emphatic in their appeal. In fact, the 
audience would manifestly have been de- 
lighted to hear the whole of this group 
avain, 

Pointed contrast was furnished in the 
songs immediately following—two ballads 
by Emil Sjégren, which in their exag- 
gerated sentiment and artificial emotion, 
were unworthy of a place on the pro- 
gram. In Kromolick’s “I Once Saw the 
Wind,” part of the same group, a much 


SRNR eter re 


higher standard was achieved. A Lul- 
laby by Hermann was treated with great 
sympathy and with the exquisite mezza- 
voce which Miss Dux employs so well. 
An aria from Mozart’s “Zaide,” and num- 
bers by Gluck and Pergolesi were also 
distinguished by the singer’s sense of 
melody and her delightful art in modula- 
tion. There were many encores, among 
these being “Caro Nome,” “Mi chiamano 
Mimi,” and an aria from “Sadko.” Fred- 
eric Persson was an excellent accom- 
panist. P.J.N. 





Nina Tarasova, Feb. 5 


A program, principally of Russian 
folk-songs, was given by Nina Tarasova, 
soprano, assisted by Yasha Bunchuk, 


’cellist, in the Town Hall on Sunday eve- 
ning. Not the least interesting feature 
was the introduction of relatively un- 
familiar songs by Slav composers con- 
temporary with Glinka. In the more 
serious numbers, Mme. Tarasova several 
times evinced a marked interpretative 
gift, as in “Parting” by Varlamoff, 
which narrated the grief of a peasant 
girl at her lover’s departure; and in 
“My Field,” a Russian war song of the 
eighteenth century. In less tragic songs 
the artist often sang with engaging 
naiveté, and the event was marked on 
the whole by a certain informality. The 
last numbers were given in a peasant’s 
holiday costume, and all were sung in 
Russian, with the exception of a mis- 
cellaneous group, which included two 
Old English numbers. Mr. Bunchuk 
played his own arrangement of Zimbal- 
ist’s “Orientale,’” and the Von Goens 
Scherzo with a large, suave ’cello tone. 
Lazar S. Weiner accompanied the vocal- 
ist’s numbers, and Gregory Ashman 
those of the ’cellist. R. M. K. 





Maikki Jaernefelt and Selim Palmgren 
Visit Duluth 


DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 4.—A delightful 
concert was given on Jan. 30 by Maikki 
Jaernefelt and Selim Palmgren, at the 


Duluth Central High School. Mr. Palm- 
gren played some of his own composi- 
tions with expression, rhythm and ad- 


mirable technique, including ‘“Moon- 
light,” “The Sea” and “Caprice Bar- 
bare.” Mme. Jaernefelt’s folk-songs 


were especially welcomed. 





May Peterson Sings in Salina, Kan. 


SALINA, KAN., Feb. 5.—May Peterson, 
operatic soprano, was heard in recital 
before an appreciative audience on Jan. 
27, in the series managed by W. A. 
Fritschy of Kansas City. With the ex- 
ception of two French and an Italian 
number, the artist’s program was en- 
tirely in English. Miss Peterson’s voice 
and personality lent interest to each 
number, and several encores were de- 
manded. Stuart Ross played excellent 
accompaniments. V. B. S. 


ST. LOUIS ACCLAIMS SYMPHONY PROGRAM 





Hofmann and Rachmaninoff in 
Recitals—Schofield Sings 
with Local Choir 


St. Louis, Feb. 6.—The St. Louis Sym- 
phony, after a visit to Kansas City, 
played under Rudolph Ganz’s baton to an- 
other capacity audience on Sunday, Jan. 


29. It is becoming a regular thing to 
see 500 or more persons turned away 


at these popular concerts. Weber’s 
Overture to “Freischiitz,”’ Skilton’s 
“Suite Primeval,” built on Indian 


themes, Frederick Stock’s arrangement 
of MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” and 
the “Coronation March” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophet,” with several short ex- 
tras provided an orchestral feast. The 
soloist, Lily Hartwig of St. Louis, so- 
prano, distinguished herself and her 
coach, Frederick Fischer, by the artistic 
style in which she sang an aria from 
“Freischiitz.”” Mr. Fischer conducted the 
orchestra, which gave the soloist fine sup- 
port. Michel Gusikoff played the 
Prelude to “The Deluge” in usual style. 

Josef Hofmann appeared in recital at 
the Odeon on Jan. 23. It was a bitterly 
cold night, and this was one reason why 
there was not a larger audience. Those 
who braved the cold heard a magnificent 
exposition of skill and interpretation in 
a well-designed program. Mr. Hofmann 
played the Chromatic Fantasy by Bach, 
Rudolph Ganz’s “Rustic Dance,” in honor 
of the conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony; Liszt’s “Don Juan” Fantasy, and 
numbers by Chopin, Beethoven, Tchai- 
kovsky, Sternberg, and other composers. 
He added as encores Chopin’s ‘‘Minute” 
Waltz and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
Minor. The recital was under the man- 
agement of Arthur Gaines. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, at the Odeon 
on Jan. 27, played to an audience which 
crowded the hall. The magnetism of 
the Russian pianist rapidly communi- 
cated itself to his hearers. Numbers by 
Liszt and Grieg were followed by a 
Chopin group, two pieces of his own, and 
then Dohnanyi’s “Etude Capriccio,” 
which he played at a very fast tempo. 
He gave also a beautiful interpretation 
of Kreisler’s “Liebeslied,” and his final 
solo was the Tarantella from Liszt’s 
“Venezia e Napoli.” Four encores were 
given before the audience would dis- 
perse. Elizabeth Cueny managed the 
recital. 

The first regular Morning Choral Con- 
cert was given at the Odeon on Jan. 24, 
when Charles Galloway conducted the 
women’s chorus in an entertaining pro- 
gram. Carl Busch’s “Pan’s Flute” was 
a feature of the concert, with Edgar 
Schofield as the baritone soloist, and 
John Kiburz of the Symphony in the 
flute music. This work was admirably 
given, and the club also sang excellently 
numbers by Brahms, Taylor, Forsythe, 


Neidlinger and others. Mr. Schofield 
was suffering from a severe cold, but 
this did not seriously affect his excellent. 
singing. He gave “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade”’; a Breton folk-song, 
“L’Angelus,” arranged by Ducourdray; 
Greenhill’s “I’m a Peddler”; A. Walter 
Kramer’s “The Great Awakening,” and 
other pieces. His fine baritone voice was 
heard to advantage in these songs. Paul 
Friess was an excellent accompanist for 
the club and the soloist. The club used 
a new cyclorama setting, a gift to it 
from the executive board. It is a hand- 
some work by Dawson Dawson-Watson- 
H. W. C. 


St. [yous Activities 


StDouw.Mo. Feb. 6. 


Bernice Wyer, pianist and composer, in 
the second of her series of recitals be- 
fore the Town Club, gave a program 
illustrative of the Canon, Fugue and 
Sonata forms. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jos. F. Mays recently 
gave a musicale at their home in honor 
of the physicians of the State Board of 
Health. Mrs. Mays, who is an accom- 
plished vocalist and instrumentalist, was 
assisted by George Muskins, tenor; Mrs. 
Edwin H. Bosse, mezzo-soprano; H. Max 
Steindel, ’cellist, and Mrs. Jacques 
Landree at the piano. 

During the absence of Michel Gusikoff 
as soloist of the Symphony Orchestra 
this week, Ellis Levy has been occupy- 
ing the chair of concertmaster. Two of 
his star pupils have gone East under 
Bernard Linsheimer to continue their 
studies. 

Ethel Knobeloch, artist pupil of the 
Ellis Levy Violin School, recently ap- 
peared in Granite City, Ill., in a concert: 
on a program with Ernest R. Kroeger, 
composer and pianist. 

Through the efforts of Edna Lieber a 
benefit performance was arranged on 
Jan. 28 for worthy music students. A 
number of her pupils and others con- 
tributed to the success of the perform- 
ance, 

Carl Wilhelm Kern, pianist and com- 
poser, and Ellis Levy, violinist, recently 
gave a concert in Dupo, IIl., playing a 
number of their well-known compositions. 
A large audience was most appreciative. 


H. W. C. 
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Persis Cox in Piano Recital at Wellesley 

WELLESLEY, MAss., Feb. 4.—Persis 
Cox, pianist, gave a recital in Dana 
Hall, on Jan. 29, and was cordially ap- 


plauded by a large audience. Miss Cox 
played Mozart’s Sonata in A, some 
Chopin Studies, Bach’s Prelude and 


Fugue in C Minor, Scriabine’s Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor, and other numbers. 
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MARGUERITA SYLVA] 


Most Convincing Portrayal of Carmen Ever Seen Here 


‘Carmen’ at the Metropolitan. 


donna famous. 


them all, who will be the ‘Carmen’! 


H. Meltzer, N. Y. American. 


John H. Rafferty, Morning Telegraph, Jan. 19, 1922: 

“Speculation as to who will follow Caruso in the many réles which made 
him famous is less interesting than prediction as to who will be the next 
This for the reason that the illustrious tenor 
made all of his operas celebrated, as well as popular, while ‘Carmen’ is one 
of those perennially glorious vehicles which is most apt to make its prima 
Many will wonder now, as they have in the past, why Mme. 
Marguerita Sylva, admitted by the European world of music to be the great- 
est ‘Carmen’ since Calvé, has not been considered and ‘groomed’ as a 
worthy successor of Farrar in the Bizet masterpiece. 
Belgian prime donne, is now also an American citizen. 
great beauty, vast experience and the highest order of dramatic and vocal 
ability. Will she now be added to the mighty roster of Metropolitan singers 
as the worthy successor to Farrar, the new ‘Carmen,’ the risen artist, with 
all the reference of impulse, training and temperament for the impeccable 
singing and acting of this precious réle?” 
And if you ask a vote from the hardy 
and tradition-loving old god of music critic’s row, they will almost be. sure 
to give a majority vote to Marguerita Sylvia.” 


“T am free to say, and I say it unhesitatingly, that with no exception 
whatsoever, famous or less famous, Mme. Marguerita Sylva is the most 
convincing and charming interpreter of Carmen, the Carmen of the libretto 
to which Bizet wrote his deathless music, that we have seen here. 
rest satisfied, when we can revel in so beautiful, so poetic, so generally 
admirable an interpretation as has been shown by Mme. Sylva.’’—Charles 


The Sylva, loveliest of 
She yet has youth, 


But ‘Carmen,’ most beloved of 


Let us 


Manager, HARRY H. HALL 
GABRIELLE ELLIOTT, Associate, 101 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Russian Opera Acclaimed on Pacific Coast 
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Members of the Russian Opera Company Which Recently Began a Tour of America in Seattle, and Has Since Appeared in Other Cities 
on the Pacific Coast. These Singers Were Formerly of the Imperial Opera Company of Petrograd and Twenty Other Russian Opera 


Companies in Large Cities, and Have Been Touring the Orient for the Past Three Years 


AN FRANCISCO, Feb. 4.—The visit 

of the Russian Grand Opera Com- 
pany is causing considerable stir on the 
Pacifre Coast. These singers arrived in 
Seattle a few weeks ago after touring 
the Orient for the past three years and 
have begun their American performances 
with a series of successes. Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pique-Dame,” Dargomyzhsky’s 
“Russalka,” Bizet’s “Carmen,” Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘“Tsar’s Bride,” Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto,” and Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene 


Onegin” have been presented in the 
course of the American visit, and the 
company, which came unheralded, has 
won acclamation by the dramatic 
strength and musical talent it has dis- 
played. 

“Russalka,” less intense dramatically 
than “Pique-Dame,” and with folk-music 
as a basis for many of its themes, is 
staged on a Muscovite scale of splendor. 
Mr. Kaslash, bass, is prominent in this 
opera by his fine impersonation of the 
Miller. His voice is of fine quality, and 
he interprets the rédle with dramatic 


conviction. Inna Bourskaya, mezzo- 
soprano, has also attracted attention by 
her performance in the title rdéle of 
“Carmen,” and in “The Tsar’s Bride.” 
Miss Mashir and Vladimir Radeef are 
notable in the leading réles of “Eugene 
Onegin.” 

The members of the company, ninety- 
five in number, have been drawn from 
the Imperial Opera Company of Petro- 
grad and twenty other Russian com- 
panies, and their costumes and scenery 
have been brought with them from 
Russia. 





Russian Music Featured in Concert of 
Tuesday Club 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Feb. 5.—Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, appeared in a recital at 


Department of Choirtraining 


Institute of Musical Art 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


120 Claremont Avenue 
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Advanced Class in 
Sightsinging 
begins February 6th, at 8:15 P. M. 
Daily practice lessons 5:30 to 6:30 


Length of course 12 weeks—Terms 
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“‘A Symphony Orchestra in Brases’’ 


GOLDMAN CONCERT 
BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conductor 
Met.: ROGER DE BRUYN 
1540 Broadway New York 








Beethoven Hall on Jan. 20, under the 
local management of M. Augusta Row- 
ley. Unfortunate weather conditions 
somewhat affected the attendance, but 
warmest enthusiasm was aroused by 
the young artist’s exhibition of the pos- 
sibilities of his instrument. He gave a 
brilliant display of technique in numbers 
by the harp composers, Schuecker, Has- 
selmans, Zabel, Oberthur and Aptommas. 
Chopin and Debussy adaptations and 
compositions by Mr. Salvi also won favor 
with the audience. 

The Tuesday Musical Club featured 
Russian music at its meeting on Jan. 
17, when Elizabeth Alexander was in 
charge of the program. An essay was 
read by Mildred Duggan. Mary How- 
ard, soprano, sang “Adieu Foréts” from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc”; Mary 
Aubrey Keating, contralto, sang the 
same composer’s “Nur Wer die Sehn- 
sucht Kennt.” A number by Rachmani- 
noff was sung by Mrs. Guy Simpson. 
“Chanson Russe” by Vieuxtemps, was 
played by Lou Emma Weinert, violinist, 
and the “Dance of the Elves” of Sapel- 
nikoff by Mrs. Osma F. Bordelon, Jr. 

aa. Bs 


Bencheley Pupil Sings in Billings 


BILLINGS, MONT., Feb. 4.—Mrs. J. T. 
slapper, scprano, was successful in her 
recent appearance as soloist before mem- 
bers of a local club. One of her numbers 
was O’Hara’s “There Is No Death,” and 
in response to requests she gave Lieu- 
rance’s “By the Waters of Minnetonka.” 
She was accompanied by Mrs. E. R. 
Price. Mrs. Clapper has been studying 
with Marie M. B. Bencheley of Minne- 
apolis. 


To Engage Artists for Australia 

SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 4.—Frederic 
Shipman, managing director of Interna- 
tional Tours, Ltd., a new organization 
formed in Australia, has arrived here 
with the object of booking artists in 
America for that country. The plan is 
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to engage three or four leading artists 
each year for tours of from thirty to 
forty recitals, the contracts taking them 
to Australia during the summer months. 
At that time of the year musical affairs 
are slack in the United States, but busy 
in Australia. On the voyage, artists 
will stop at Honolulu for three or four 
concerts. The new company has begun 
operations with a capital of $125,000. 
The first directors are, in addition to Mr. 
Shipman, Harry Musgrove, theatrical 
manager, and Alfred Edward, who re- 
cently held the position of superintendent 
of traffic in Sydney. Mr. Shipman is 
well known as a concert director in Aus- 
tralia. 
Frida Stjerna Sings in El Paso 

Ex Paso, TEx., Feb. 6.—Frida Stjerna, 
Swedish soprano appeared in El Paso on 
Jan. 19 as assisting soloist with the 
Orpheus Club, Charles Andrews, con- 
ductor. Miss Stjerna was warmly ap- 
plauded for her singing of “Il est doux”’ 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” and a 
group of Scandinavian songs. Her four 
listed numbers were doubled by demands 
for extra songs. In these, “Passing By,” 
“Phyllis Hath Such Charming Graces,’ 
Grieg’s “Cradle Song” and “Annie 
Laurie” her sympathetic tone-quality 
was highly praised, as was her vocal skill 
in Thrane’s “Norwegian Echo Song.” 


’ 





Vasa Prihoda in Fort Wayne Program 
Fort WAYNE, IND., Feb. 4.—Vasa Pri- 
hoda, violinist, gave an artistic recital at 
the Palace Theater on Jan. 25, under the 
auspices of the Morning Musical Society, 
and was ably assisted by Otto Eisen as 
accompanist. J. L. V. 





Debussy Work Produced by Oklahoma 
Club 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Feb. 4.—A 
performance of Debussy’s “In a Toy- 
Shop” was the feature of a charming en- 
tertainment organized by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, and given in the parish 
house of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Felice 
Haubel directed the performance, and 
Otto Ritchie played the piano music. 
Those who took part in the pantomime 
were: Mrs. Ben Allen Ames, Maurine 
Gaskins, Miss Haubiel, Miss Roney, 





Helen Eastland, Mrs. George Ade Davis, 
Martha Coil, Jo Mattison, Orlene 
Sparling, Mary Dean Overby, Maxin« 
Bentley, Alice Gardner, Eloise Housel, 
Virginia Dicken, Katherine’ Grant, 
Lee Yeager and Katherin Klein. The 
characters were well sustained, and th: 
costuming was attractive. The progran 
opened with a piano solo by Mrs. W. F 
Frank and songs by Mrs. Edmund §S 
Ferguson. C. M. C. 


Women’s Glee Club Makes Début in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 3.—The Elk 
Women’s Glee Club made a successfu! 
début on Jan. 18. Conducted by Mrs 
Rose Coursen-Reed, the members sang 
artistically “One Fleeting Hour” (Lee) 
“TI Bring You Heartease” (Branscombe ) 
and “QOl’ Car’lina” (Cooke), and wer 
heartily applauded. Members of the clu! 
are: Mrs. Joseph L. Stafford, Mrs. 
Jordan Parvine, Mrs. Emmett Drake 
Mrs. J. W. Renwick, Mrs. Alice Purdy 
Mrs. Pal.ma C. Stone, Mrs. Percy Wi! 
lis, Mrs. J. M. Hiatt, Mrs. H. W. Nolan, 
Mrs. Thomas Roholt, Mrs. Raymond L 
Osborne, Mrs. E. J. Eivers, Mrs. Joseph 
Scheinis, Mrs. R. S. Shaw and Mrs. H 
W. Chattan. Marie Bullock is accom 
panist. I. C. 








Rea-Breeskin Program for Omaha 

OMAHA, NEB., Feb. 4.—Virginia Rea, 
coloratura soprano, and Elias Breeskin 
violinist, were heard here last month in 
a joint recital in which they won favor 
able notice. Mr. Breeskin has_ been 
heard here before as assisting artist wit! 
Caruso. He has an uncommonly big 
tone, and his best effects are made i: 
music of broad style. In three groups 
Miss Rea’s singing afforded varied 
pleasure. Pergolesi’s “Nina,” Hahn’s 
“L’Heure Exquise,” the waltz song from 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” and Bish 
op’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark” wer 
among her numbers. Both artists were 
called on for extras. 





Riccardo Martin Sings at Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids 


CEDAR RAPIpS, IowA, Feb. 4.—Riccardo 
Martin, tenor of the Chicago Opera As 
sociation, appeared here in recital on 
Jan. 26, under the auspices of the College 
and Community Concert Course. The ex- 
cellence of the artist’s voice, which 
seemed to be in better condition than 
ever, left a lasting impression with the 
audience which crowded Coe College 
Chapel. Among Mr. Martin’s operatic 
numbers was the arioso from “Pagliacci” 
and this brought a series of ms 37 

oe 3 





Dumesnil Appears with Iowa Symphony 
in Ames 

AMES, IowA, Feb. 6.—The Iowa State 
Symphony appeared here on Jan. 27, 
under Oscar Hatch Hawley’s baton, in a 
program which included Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, the Massenet’s 
“Phédre” Overture, the March from 
Raff’s “Lenore” Symphony, and, with 
Maurice Dumesnil as soloist, a Grieg 
Piano Concerto. Mr. Dumesnil also 
played Liszt’s “Liebestrdume” and 
Twelfth Rhapsody. 
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Dean Lovette Promotes 
Many Activities to Aid 
Belton’s Musical Life 





T. S. Lovette, Dean of Music of Baylor 
College, Belton, Tex. 


BELTON, TEX., Feb. 4.—T. S. Lovette, 
dean of music at Baylor College, is busy 
this season organizing the Interscholastic 
Meet as one of the many activities which 
he has undertaken for the advancement 
of music. He has also established the 
Three Arts Loan Fund, which will assist 
talented students in financial straits tc 


complete their studies. Mr. Lovette 
promoted the Belton Music Club, which 
has brought many leading artists to that 
part of the country, and the Baylor 
Choral Club, which is claimed to be one 
of the most prominent societies of its 
kind in the South and Southwest. All 
this work he has performed while fu!- 
filling his exacting duties as dean and 
teacher. 

Mr. Lovette, who, as dean of Baylor 
College, for twelve years has devoted 
his energies to the building of musical 
activities in the Southwest, received his 
musical training at the Royal Academy 
of Music, London, under Dr. Ebenezer 
Prout and Professors Eyers and Daven- 
port, and at the Leipzig Conservatorium, 
Germany, where he received a five years’ 
free scholarship, and_ studied with 
Professors Robert Teichmiiller, Gustav 
Schreck, Paul Homeyer and Dr. Richard 
Hoffman, besides being assistant to 
Professor Teichmiiller. He later spent 
four and a half years in Leipzig as pri- 
vate instructor and became the teacher 
of many successful musicians, including: 
Rudolph Breithaupt of Berlin and LeRoy 
Campbell. 

It was during his student days that, 

mtrary to the advice of his various 
nstruetors, who wished him to choose 
the concert platform as a career, Mr. 
Lovette decided to make teaching his 
profession, because it seemed to him that 
there were so many good pianists in the 
world clamoring to be heard, and so few 
teachers analytical enough to impart 
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THE MEANING OF THE MUSIC”’— 


GRACE WELSH | 


IN SUCCESSFUL PIANO RECITAL, CHICAGO, 


their own knowledge. LeRoy Campbel! 
mentions Mr. Lovette in his work, “Side- 
lights on Modern Pianoforte Playing.” 
“It was,” he says, “left to very recent 
investigators to discover the true under- 
lying principles. Some of these modern 
investigators are Breithaupt, Matthay, 
Godowsky, and Lovette. Many of the 
ideas discovered by these men are quite 
revolutionary as compared with older 
methods.” 

A limited number of recitals is given 
every season by Mr. Lovette, and he has 
also a large number of published and 
unpublished compositions to his credit. 
The enrollment of Baylor College last 
season was 1400, with 500 in the music 
department alone. The music faculty 
consists of twenty teachers. Mr. Lovette 
has in his personal class pupils from 
Maryland, Missouri, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana, Oregon, and Arizona, as well as 
from all points of Texas. Mrs. Lovette 
is at the head of the vocal department 
of the college, and is her husband’s able 
assistant in all his undertakings. She 
is a mezzo-soprano singer, formerly of 
Washington, D. C., and is well known in 
Eastern musical circles and in the 
Southwest. 





SALVI VISITS WACO 


Local Soloists Also Heard in Club Con- 
certs—Visit of Sousa’s Band 


Waco, TEx., Feb. 4.—Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, gave an artistic concert at Bay- 
lor Chapel recently, to a large audience. 
A series of public concerts is being given 
by the Ensemble Club, which is doing a 
notable work in furthering musical ap- 


preciation. The series is given at the 
Municipal Club House, and the large au- 


diences participate in ensemble singing. 
Among a number of interesting recent 


musical events was a recital by the 
Euterpean Club, when the local soloists 
presented included Mrs. William Bur- 
nette, soprano; Mrs. Howard Mann, con- 
tralto; William Payne, baritone; Mrs. 
Theodore Ray, violinist, and Harry Lee 
Spencer, organist. A Trio for strings 
proved attractive, and a Fantasia for 
organ and piano played by Mrs. Eugene 
McNutt and Mrs. E. E. Haddix, was an- 
other feature of the program. 

The club presented Tena Piazza, so- 
prano, in recital at the Progress Club 
recently. The young artist’s vocal equip- 
ment is a promising one. 

The “Keep Singing” Club of Baylor 
University presented a recent program 
at the Hippodrome Theater. 

Sousa and his Band appeared before 
an audience estimated at more than 
5000 persons at the Cotton Palace Coli- 
seum on Jan. 17. The soloists were Flor- 
ence Hardeman, violinist; John Dolan, 
cornetist; and George Carey, xylophone 
player. Mr. Sousa was presented with a 
loving cup, the gift of the Cotton Palace 
directors and the Young Men’s Business 
League of Waco. M. B. 


Edith Mahon to Return to England 


After many years of residence in the 
United States, Edith Mahon plans to sail 
for London on March 7, to remain for 
an indefinite period. Miss Mahon, pian- 


ist and coach of New York and Phila- 
delphia, was a pupil of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van and is well known professionally 
both here and in England. 


PIANIST —COMPOSER 


JANUARY 29, 


MUSIC CLUBS TO CONVENE 





California Federation Has Grown Be- 
yond Expectations, President Reports 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 4.—The fourth an- 
nual convention of the California Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs is to meet in San 
Francisco on April 23, and in the Official 
Bulletin of the Federation, Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, president, reminds members that 
this is election year, and that a nominat- 
ing committee of seven—two each from 
northern, central and southern Califor- 
nia, and one representing the board of 
managers—gmust be appointed at least 
seven days before the election. She em- 
phasizes the importance of this election, 
as the Federation, she says, is growing 
in influence and membership, and in the 
four years of its existence has developed 
beyond the greatest expectations of its 
members. 

The Bureau of Industrial Music pro- 
moted by the Los Angeles Chamber of 


Commerce, is achieving good results. 
Antoinette Sabel, organizer-director for 
the Federation, points out in the Bulletin 
that assistance is given in starting 
choruses, orchestras, and bands for the 
performance of standard music, and that 
the authorities are looking forward to 
a great industrial music festival in which 
all the local organizations will take part. 
The Bureau acts in an advisory capacity 
in the cause of good music, and is a clear- 
ing-house for the filing of musical ma- 
terial and the registering of musicians, 
both teachers and soloists. A Los Angeles 
Chorus has been formed, and rehearsals 


‘are held weekly in the lecture-room of 


the Chamber of Commerce. 

With the view of bringing music within 
closer reach of the children of rural 
schools, the Federation has started a 
movement similar to that in other States 
to place in every county a circulating 
library of phonograph records for the ex- 
clusive use of these schools. A list of 
100 pieces has been approved. 
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“MISS WELSH NOT ONLY HAS EXCELLENT TECHNIQUE, BUT HAS ENTERED INTO 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 30, 


1922. 
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‘‘Miss Grace Welsh was both pianist and composer, and evidently a Grace Welsh, the debutante of the day, has an abundance 
sincere student of both departments. The Bach-Liszt G minor prelude nical ability. Her skill im bringing good handfuls of notes to an ¢ 
and fugue traveled a bit more swiftly under her fingers than one is iting climax won her much applause from her large audience Miss 
accustomed to hear it, but she knew it thoroughly and did it well. Welsh’s program listed a violin and piano sonata of her own comp 

‘‘A sonata for violin and piano from her pen was played by Hans ition, in which she was assisted by Hans Muenzer.’’—Chicago Dail 
| Muenzer and her. She composes fluently, logically and very entertai r ion, ~ ich 1@ Was £ ( ; ‘ 
| ingly.”’—Edward C, Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune. ourna 

‘‘Miss Grace Welsh was heard in a program that was ambitious, but Miss Welsh not only has reellent technique, but has o ered int 
for which she was admirably equipped Miss Welsh plays with spon t rings of the musi She opened her program with the antasi 
taneity and understanding, She is also a composer of promise as well ind fugue in C minor of Bach, in the Liszt arrangement, music whiel 
as of attainment, as was eviden by by the sonata for violin and piano in the han os of most young players becomes merely an exercise in 
from her pen and which she played with Hans Muenzer.’’—F. M. F., echnical ace acy. M as We Is h got more out of it than this 
Chicago Daily News not onty played it cleanly a? uw fine hyuthmic aceent hut brought 

“T heard Miss Welsh in the F minor ballade of Chopin wale gave ut the character of the mus : laved 
her an opportunity to display her certain taste for musi a good, ‘With Hans Muenzer as the assisting artist she played her 
clean, sympathetic ton: Miss Welsh was warmly appleude d.’’—Her- mata for violin and piano It was pleasing musi Karletor 
man Devries, Chicago Evening American. Ha kett, Chicago Evening Post. 
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Music Transposed Into Any Key by 
Newly Invented Automatic Keyboard 


QUVATVVENAANNDALANEEYNDATEUULNOUONUEN GLEE OE UU EEE OEA TEA ED PEAT HE 
He” a composition may be transposed 

into any key by the utilization of a 
simple device placed over the keys of a 


piano was recently demonstrated upon 
the completion of a model of an inven- 
tion by Dr. Moritz Stoehr, professor of 
bacteriology at Mount Saint Vincent Col- 
lege. The “transposing keyboard” is dis- 
tinguished from other foreign inventions 
of a somewhat similar sort by the fact 
that it is not fastened to the piano in any 
way, and may be adjusted or removed in 
an instant. : 

The principle at bottom of the appli- 
ance is rather like that of the slide-rule. 
There is an upper false keyboard which 
rests upon a system of levers, which 
may be made to depress the keys under- 
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neath it. The upper keyboard may be 
moved in degrees to the right, so that 
each key will rest upon a lever removed 
a proportionate degree to the right. If 
moved one degree, as indicated by an at- 
tached scale, the false-key of middle-C 
will operate the lever resting on C-sharp 
of the piano keyboard; if two degrees, 
the C-key of the appliance will operate 
the D-key of the piano, and so on. There 
are twelve possible degrees of adjust- 
ment, corresponding to the twelve half- 
tones of the scale, the last of which is 
the octave of the tone indicated on any 
false-key pressed. Thus, one plays a 
composition as written and the instru- 
ment transposes it into any key desired. 
The frame of the whole device rests on 
the sides of the piano. . 

It may seem to the pianist, who is 
familiar with feats of fingering, that the 
keyboard is definitely divided into incom- 
mensurable areas—the black and the 
white keys embodying the accidentals 
that occur in various parts of different 
scales. 

As the inventor explains the matter, 
the levers are arranged so that the upper 
keyboard touches the screw heads at their 
tops at points equidistant from each 
other in the chromatic scale. If the 
levers are arranged in such a way that 
the heads of the contact-screws are in 
the same plane along a straight line, 
then the movable keyboard may be 
shifted to any desired position, and a 
composition played in the key in which it 
was written will sound in that key over 
which the keyboard is placed. 

The model was executed by Theodore 
Cassbeer, general manager of the Stein- 
way factories, through the courtesy of 
Paul Schmidt, secretary to Mr. Steinway, 
the inventor explains. He has been 
working on the idea for some time, and 
has been particularly eager to improve 
the action in every way possible. He 
illustrates the flexibility and ease of 
operation of the device, with a few bars 
of the “Magic Fire” Motive from “Wal- 
kiire.” ‘When I set about devising the 
keyboard,” said Dr. Stoehr, “I never 
hoped to see a model of such excellence 
as regards action. But we shall continue 
to improve it. I believe it will prove 
a useful aid to vocal coaches, accompan- 
ists and especially to the student.” 

Dr. Stoehr is the husband of Herma 
Menth, pianist. R. M. K. 





Engagements Booked for Cecil Arden 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been 
engaged by the Women’s Club of Maple- 
wood, N. J., to give a recital on Feb. 
20. She appears in Ridgewood, N. J., on 
March 9; Huntsville, Ala., March 19, 
and as soloist with the Memphis Sym- 
phony on March 21. 





Mme. Brocks-Oetteking in Musicales 


A first appearance in Paterson, N. J., 
was made by Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, 
soprano, as assisting artist with Lydia 
Sacker, violinist, on Jan. 23. She has 
appeared in several private musicales 
recently. On Jan. 30 she sang a group 
of French songs for the Arts Assembly. 
She is to give a musicale for the Y. M. 
C. A. on Feb. 238. 





Mme. Sylva Aids Bernstein and Volpe in 
Private Musicale 


A musicale was given on the evening 
of Jan. 21 at the residence of Mrs. George 
Bernard in West Fifty-eighth Street by 
Marguerite Sylva, soprano; Eugene 
Bernstein, pianist, and Arnold Volpe, 
who on this occasion was heard as violin- 
ist. Violin and piano sonatas by César 
Franck and Rubinstein were the opening 
and closing numbers, between which 
Mme. Sylva gave an aria from Massenet’s 
“Werther” and the old French “Tam- 
bourin.” She was received with such 
favor that she had to give four extras, 
among them a Lullaby by Mr. Vol- 
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pe. Among the guests were Charles E. 
Bushnell, Mr. and Mrs. J. Piastro 
Borisoff:, Joseph Barondess, Jean Baron- 
dess, Dr. and Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cowen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Michel Fokine, Dr. and Mrs. Friden- 
berg, Mrs. Helen Fountain, Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Goldsmith, Mr. and Mrs. Replje 
Howell, Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Hammer- 
slough, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Jones, Bertha 
Kalich, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Lilienthal, 
Leonard Liebling, Giovanni Martino, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Massell, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Mr. and Mrs. S. O. Ochs, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Phillips, Walter 
Pulitzer, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Rice, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. N. Strouse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lazar Samoiloff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Selinsky, Mlle. Sava-Goin, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gustav Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Sig- 
mund Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. George Wise 
and Mr. and Mrs. Francis Young. 





Boston Teacher Gives Prominence to 
American Composers 


BosTon, Feb. 5.—Mr. Schroeder, who 
is planning four song programs for the 
next week to be given by four new ar- 
tists from his studio, holds the convic- 
tion that the day of the American com- 
poser has arrived, and American songs 
are invariably included in recitals given 
by his pupils. He says that an intelli- 
gent purpose must be considered in the 
planning of programs. ‘Each song,” he 
maintains, “must be selected and judged 
as to its musical and literary value, its 
relationship to the others, and the 
psychological effect upon the audience. 
Song groups must be well balanced and 
contrasted, expressing feeling, which is 
after all only a change of consciousness. 
If consciousness is the expression of prin- 
ciple, then the progression of song groups 
will be from first to last a harmonious 
whole, giving new impetus to each song, 
and thus keeping the interest and at- 
tention of the listener alive throughout 
the entire program.” W. d. P. 





Calvé to Sing for Rubinstein Club 


Emma Calvé will be heard in song re- 
cital at the fourth afternoon musicale 
of the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the afternoon of Feb. 18. 
This is to be Presidents’ Day, when 150 
presidents of the women’s clubs in New 
York and Brooklyn will be special guests 
of honor, and it will also be French 
Day in honor of Mme. Calvé and Mme. 
Carlo Poliféme, president of Le Lyceum. 
Mme. Calvé will include in her program 
the “Casta Diva” aria from “Norma,” 


Beethoven’s “In Questa Tomba,” the }} 
banmera and Card Scene from “Carm: 
and Spanish songs. The second even); 
concert of the Club will be given 
the evening of Feb. 28 at the Wald 
The club chorus, under the directj 
of William Rogers Chapman, will » 
ten part-songs, some new and to be su 
for the first time. The assisting ar 
wilt be Louis Dornay, tenor, from Coy: 
Garden, who will be making his An: 
can début. 


CLARENCE EDDY ON TOU: 








Organist Fills Southern Engageme: 
After Memphis Series 


With a joint recital at the First B 
tist Church of Birmingham, Ala., 
Southern tour was begun by Clare 
Eddy, organist, and his wife on Feb 
They were to appear at the Cath 
Cathedral of Jacksonville, Fla., on F. 
5; at the First Methodist Church of W: .; 
Palm Beach, Fla., on Feb. 7 and 8, : 
at the Baptist Church of Miami, Fa., 
Feb. 9. Previous to these engageme) 
Mr. Eddy had given five recitals o « 
large new four-manual organ in ‘i 
Scottish Rite Cathedral of Memp)h.;, 
Tenn., and had dedicated a new thr: - 
manual organ in the Methodist Chu: 
of Hamilton, Ohio. 

The recitals in Memphis were all, given 
within a week and were of gala charav- 
ter, with several local artists as soloist. 
Mr. Eddy not only presented standard 
works on his programs but featured no\ 
elties by Theodore Saul, J. Lewis Broy 
T. J. Morgan, Carl R. Diton, George A 
Burdett, James E. Wallace, Frederick 
Groton, Ralph Kinder, Marion Austin 
Dunn, J. Frank Frysinger, Rossetter G 
Cole, A. Walter Kramer, Edwin H. Li 
mare, M. Enrico Rossi, R. S. Stoughton, 
William C. Steere, Frederick Maxson, R 
Nathaniel Dett and James H. Rogers 
Some of these compositions are dedicated 
to the organist. 





Borissoff to Play Own Concerto 


Josef Borissoff, violinist, will play his 
own Concerto in E Minor, dedicated to 
Kreisler, at Carnegie Hall on the after 
noon of Feb. 15. This will be the Amer- 
ican premiére of the work. His recital 
program will also include the Chaconne 
by Bach, the Handel Concerto in E Ma- 
jor and shorter works by Fauré-Elman, 
Rimsky - Korsakoff - Kreisler, Sarasate 
and himself. Josef Adler will be at the 
piano. 
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rt at the Metropolitan. Mme. Dux 
somewhat miscast as Nedda. The 
was not one to display fully her vo- 
cal vifts, and these were not always put 
to tie best use. She should be heard in 
ve sympathetic part before any very 
conclusive opinions are formed. 

Te entire performance had an abun- 
dance of vitality—more than it had of 
vocal quality. Ulysses Lappas replaced 
\Vuratore, originally announced as Canw; 
Joseph Sehwarz was the Tonio, Ludovico 
Olivero Beppe, and Désiré Defrére 
Silvio. Pietro Cimini conducted. There 
was much applause for Schwarz after 
the Prologue and for Lappas after “Vesti 
La Giubba.” 

“The Birthday of the Infanta,” as 
adapted from the original of Oscar Wilde 
hy Mr, Carpenter and Adolph Bolm 
(who staged the first representations two 
seasons ago), remains a colorful and de- 
lightful spectacle. The music, though it 
is never very far from operetta and 
verges On an even more popular note in 
its suggestions of jazz, is pieced together 
with much skill. It cleverly follows and 
sometimes aptly delineates the stage 
episodes, creates the desired atmosphere 
of fantasy, and is scored with an en- 
gaging transparency and fluidity. 

The mock bull fight is as droll as it 
was two years ago, and the parade of 
Velasquez costumes quite as fascinating. 
The Chicago ballet masters, Andreas 
Paviey and Serge Oukrainsky, both ap- 
neared among the pantomimic charac- 
ters, the former as A Gypsy Leader and 
the latter as the dwarf Pedro. Mlle. 
Fesan was the winsome Jnfanta and M. 
Bublitz the ferocious Bull. Isaac Van 
Grove conducted. oO. 2 


con 
was 
role 


a mé 


“The Jewels of the Madonna” 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” which has been sung in New 
York by the Chicago organization at 
various times and in various places, held 
the boards at the Manhattan on Friday 
night. It was an uneven performance 
in every sense of the word and showed 
conspicuous lack of rehearsal. Miss 


Raisa’s dramatic work in the part is fa- 
miliar. She sang some of her music very 
beautifully, but not all of it. Mr. Rimini 
made a dashing Rafaele and Mr. Lamont 
as Gennaro sang better than he has done 
for some time. Miss Claessens was ex- 
cellent as Carmela and José Mojica, as 
one of the camorristi, made quite a bit 
of a small part. Pietro Cimini conducted 
and the prompter worked overt:me. 
J. A. H. 


% 


“Madama Butterfly” Repeated 


A last-moment change of opera, due to 
the sudden indisposition of Edward John- 
son, who was to have sung the role of 
the poet in the Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffman,” brought a second performance 
of “Madama Butterfly” at Saturday’s 
matinée. The cast differed from that of 
the previous performance in the assump- 
tion of Pinkerton’s part by Forest La- 
mont; that of Sharpless by Georges Bak- 
lanoff, and that of Goro by Lodovico 
Oliviero. Angelo Ferrari conducted. 
Miss Mason’s singing of the title réle 
was in the main effective, and she was 
a wistful, if occasionally matter-of-fact, 
figure as the faithful native wife. Mr. 
Lamont sang resonantly, and Mr. Bak- 
lanoff was a forceful personality as the 
Consul. Others in the cast were Irene 
Pavloska as Suzuki; Jeanne Schneider 
as Kate Pinkerton; José Mojica as Prince 
Yamadori; Constantin Nicolay as the 
Bonze; Sallustio Civai as the Imperial 
Commissioner, and Louis Derman as the 
Registrar. R. M. K. 








SAN CARLO OPERA 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Move to Bring Symphony Mu- 
sic to Children—Gluck and 
Zimbalist Appear 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 4.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company opened its second 
and final week of this season at the Cen- 
tury Theater on Jan. 29, with Josephine 
Lucchese as Violetta in “Traviata.” 

The company has been playing to good 
houses for the last week. Anna Fitziu 
and Tamaki Miura, the guest artists, 
have shared in the welcome given to the 
ompany. 

Miss Luechese’s voice, of youthful 
eauty and clarity, was used with cer- 
ainty in the music of Violetta, and her 
‘epresentation of the hapless heroine was 
‘onsistent. Giuseppe Agostini as Al- 
redo, and Joseph Royer as the elder 
ermont, completed an excellent trio of 
rincipals under the baton of Gaetano 
lerola. 

Sophie Charlebois, one of the principals 
{ this company, is a San Francisco girl 
‘hose first vocal effort in public was her 
inging of the “Star-Spangled Banner” 

e Pacific Heights Grammer School 





mn th 
tre. Later she sang at St. Paul’s Epis- 


pal Church, where she was heard one 
4y by Paul Steindorf, now of the Uni- 
*rsity of California. Through Stein- 


nterest she finally was sent East 
‘1907 to study with Frank Damrosch. 
Miss Charlebois was given an ovation 
he sang the réle of Musetta in 
ne” on Jan. 25. That night was 
‘SO notable for the fact that Giuseppe 
‘80Stinl, who appeared as Rodolfo, that 
“Y completed a quarter of a century 
ce he first sang the part. That was 
i Francisco at the old California 
‘in Bush Street, and many were 
on this occasion who were at the 
{ the singer in that production. 
ies of flowers were handed over 
tlights to the tenor, with two 
. vreaths of prodigious circumfer- 
ped e of which bore the numerals “25” 
Sit on a red, white and blue ribbon. 
Fitziu was a bewitching Mimi, 
', Sympathetic voice being heard 
itage and her acting giving real- 
he réle. Miss Charlebois was a 





captivating Musetta. Her voice was clear 
and pure, and her tones were placed 
easily and with assurance. Joseph Royer 
filled effectively the réle of Marcello. 
Pietro de Biasi was Colline; Nicola 
d’Amico, Schaunard, and Natale Cervi, 
Benoit. 

“Martha” was given the same after- 
noon, with Josephine Lucchese in the 
title rdle. Others in the cast were Anita 
Klinova as Nancy, Romeo Boscacci as 
Lionel, Antonio Canova as the Sheriff, 
and Natale Cervi as Sir Tristan. 

“La Forza del Destino” was interesting 
chiefly because of the art of Bianca 
Saroya as Leonora, Gaetano Tommasini 
as Alvaro, and Joseph Royer as Carlos. 
Anita Klinova also imparted animation 
to the réle of Preziosilla. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci’”’ 
were given on Jan. 27. Mario Valle’s 
singing of the Prologue was encored and 
the song was repeated. Mr. Boscacci was 
admirable as Canio, and Miss Charlebois 
was a charming Nedda. Miss Saroya 
impersonated Santuzza with restrained 
intensity and sang the r6le satisfactorily. 

Mr. Boscacci suffered a scalp wound 
when, as Canio, he ran upon the stage 
and struck an incandescent light globe. 
Blood flowed freely, but the audience 
thought it but a part of the “business” 
of the role. 

In “Thais” at the Saturday matinée, 
Anna Fitziu again achieved success. She 
sang in splendid voice, notably in the 
Prayer to Venus. Mr. Royer was 
Athanael and Mr. Boscacci Nicias. It 
was a thoroughly satisfactory presenta- 
tion. In “Trovatore” that night Miss 
Saroya appeared as Leonora, Mr. Tom- 
masini as Manrico, and Nina Frascani as 
Azucena. 

The promoters of the series of Young 
People’s Symphony Concerts to be given 
at the Exposition Auditorium by the San 
Francisco Symphony, Alfred Hertz, con- 
ductor, for the especial pleasure and edu- 
cation of school children, have issued a 
circular to each child likely to attend in 
which the program and a brief interpre- 
tation and explanation of each number 
is given. The series will be under the di- 
rection of Jessica Colbert and Herbert 
Salinger. The purpose is to afford op- 
portunity to school children to hear the 
best music at popular prices, and in the 
afternoon. All who wish to attend are 
excused from attendance at school for the 
period, the series being under the auspices 
of the Board of Education and considered 
a part of the regular school curriculum. 
The course is made possible by subscrip- 
tions, and among the subscribers are 
Mrs. Marcus Koshland, Mrs. Sigmund 
Stern, Mrs. A. B. C. Dohrmann, Mrs. 
Henry Crocker, Mrs. M. C. Sloss, Mrs. 


I. W. Hellman, Mrs. Milton B. Lennon, 
Ada Clement, Lena Blanding, Sarah 
Hamlin, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Roths- 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Albert G. Lang, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elias Hecht, Mr. and Mrs. John 
I. Walter, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Redding, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norris K. Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Halsey F. Manwaring, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Tourny, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Coleman, D. N. and E. Walter Company, 
and the Hibernia Bank. 

Alma Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, were heard by a very 
large audience at the Exposition Audi- 
torium on the afternoon of Jan. 29, under 
the local management of Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer. Mme. Gluck excelled in Russian 
songs, of which she presented a group in 
addition to numbers by Haydn, Mozart, 
Schumann and Brahms. Mr. Zimbalist, 
accompanied by Harry Kaufman, played 
the Vieuxtemps D Minor Concerto and 
a group of other compositions, including 
his own Fantasie on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Coq d’Or.” His virtuosity and expres- 
sion were admirable. The concluding 
numbers, given by the artists together, 
with Eleanor Scheib at the piano, in- 
cluded Massenet’s “Elégie.”’” Many en- 
cores were demanded 

MARIE Hicks HEALY. 





SEATTLE CIVIC FORCES 
GIVE SECOND PROGRAM 





Local Pianist Assists at Concert Con- 
ducted by Mme. Engberg— 


Other Events 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 4.—The Seattle 
Civic Orchestra, conducted by Mrs. 
Davenport-Engberg, gave its second con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Theater, on 
Jan. 29. Dorothy Greenberg, a promis- 
ing girl pianist of Seattle and Sidney 
Laurence Dixon, tenor, assisted. The 
orchestra of eighty members, who at- 
tained a very creditable ensemble, were 
heard in works of Tchaikovsky, Verdi, 
Sibelius and Schubert. In the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in G Minor, Miss Green- 
berg displayed admirable technique and 
unusual musical sense. She gave fur- 
ther evidence of this in a Chopin number 
played as an encore. Mr. Dixon sang 
an aria by Thomas, and a group of songs 
which included works of Amy Worth 
and Clifford Kantner, two Seattle com- 
posers. Arville Belstad was the accom- 
panist for songs with piano. 

Arthur Kloth, violinist, and pupil of 
Francis J. Armstrong, head of the vio- 
lin department at the Cornish School of 
Music, gave a program, Jan. 24, assisted 
by John Hopper, pianist. This young 
musician plays with keen sense of pitch, 
clear tone and admirable technique. The 
Wieniawski Concerto, No. 2, and the 
Polonaise in D by the same composer 
made up the program together with two 


- groups of shorter numbers. 


Seven piano students from the class 
of Boyd Wells, assistant director, and 
dean of the piano department of the 
Cornish School of Music, presented an 
impressive recital, Jan. 29, when Harold 
Bauer was guest of honor. The artists 
appearing were Marian Coryell, Doris 
Newell, John Hopper, Louis Drentwett, 
Paul McCoole, Warren Wright and Jack 
Perrine. 

The opening of the Greenwich Studio, 
with Nell Stevens in charge, gave oppor- 
tunity for a number of young musicians 
to be heard in recital. D. S. C. 





RECITALS IN PASADENA 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist Wel- 
comed—Loéal Artists Appear 
PASADENA, CAL., Feb. 4.—Alma Gluck 
and Efrem Zimbalist were welcomed, at 
their joint-concert on Jan. 27, at the 
High School Auditorium by an audience 


estimated at 2400 persons. Mr. Zimbal- 
ist played in fine style, especially in the 





Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile and 
Schelling’s Concerto for Violin, with 
Harry Kaufmann at the piano. Mme. 


Gluck’s voice was heard in an interest- 
ing program and her stage presence was 
charming. Eleanor Scheib contributed 
able support at the piano. The concert 
was given under the auspices of the 
Pasadena Music and Art Association. 
Robert W. Allen, organist, and Harold 
P. Smyth, pianist, gave a joint recital 
on Jan. 25, in the First Methodist 


Church. The Liszt Concerto in E Flat 
was their principal number, and Mr. 
Allen played several solos. M. S. 





ROTHWELL FEATURES 
BRAHMS SYMPHONY 


Los Angeles Forces Try New 
Seating Plan—Zoellner 
Quartet Heard 


[By Telegram to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 5.—Walter Roth- 
well, conductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, experimented with consider- 
able success at his concerts on Friday 
and Saturday with a new seating ar- 
rangement for the orchestra, which gave 
a classic program in fine style. The 
music included Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Over- 
ture, which Mr. Rothwell conducted with 
fine understanding and _ sensitiveness. 
Ilya Bronson, first ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, was the soloist in Volkmann’s Con- 
certo in A Minor. The work makes 
heavy technical demands throughout, and 
these were met with complete success in 
Mr. Bronson’s playing. The next sched- 
uled concert will be a memorial to Ca- 
mille Saint-Saéns with Viola Ellis as 
soloist. 

The new plan of seating the orchestra 
was so satisfactory in this instance that 
it will be used in succeeding concerts un- 
til it proves itself permanently good or 
otherwise. Mr. Rothwell placed his sec- 
ond violins behind the first violins on his 
left, moved the violas forward and placed 
the basses behind them on the right. 
The basses and the heavy brass thus 
practically exchanged places. The ’cellos 
take place behind the violas and the 
wood-winds come somewhat forward, 
thus giving them more _ prominence. 
Other points gained are consolidating the 
positions of the first and second violins 
and giving the violas more prominence. 
At the concert in which this new seat- 
ing first was used, there was a feeling 
among musicians that it might be 
worthy of permanent adoption but that 
further trial is essential. 

The Zoellner Quartet gave two fine 
programs at the Ebell Club hall recently, 
the third and fourth of its Los Angeles 
series. The third program brought for- 
ward the Beethoven Quartet, Op. 18, No. 
1; a Goossens Suite, Op. 6, for two vio- 
lins and piano; and the Gliére Quartet, 
Op. 2. The Suite was played by Aman- 
dus and Antoinette Zoellner, with Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., at the piano. 

The fourth concert, given on Jan. 30, 
was especially interesting. It included 
a Glazounoff Suite for quartet, the Grieg 
Sonata for violin and piano, played by 
Antoinette and Joseph Zoellner, Jr.; two 
movements from the Quartet in F by 
Ravel; a Scherzo by Arthur Bienbar and 
the slow movement from Rubinstein’s 
Quartet, Op. 17, No. 2. The new number, 
by Arthur Bienbar, a Dutch organist 
and composer, who recently located in 
Los Angeles was full of melodic interest 


and was sympathetically played. 
W. F. G. 








McCORMACK IN OKLAHOMA 





Record Audience of Season Hears Tenor 
—Local Artists Appear 


OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA., Feb. 4.—John 
McCormack attracted the largest audi- 
ence of the season to his recital in the 
Coliseum on Jan. 30. Presenting the 
same program as that given at his last 
New York concert, the tenor was forced 
to respond time and again to the insistent 
applause following each number. Donald 
McBeath, violinist, was his assisting ar- 
tist and was equally well received. Ed- 
win Schneider acted as accompanist. The 
concert was under the local management 
of Hathaway Harper. 

Pauline Roberts, organist, and Clark 
Snell, baritone, presented one of the 
most pleasing recitals of the season in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Jan. 29. 
Compositions by Bach, Guilmant, Saint- 
Saéns, Nevin and Dunn were Mr. Rob- 
ert’s offerings, while Mr. Snell’s rich 
voice was shown to advantage in songs 
by Handel, Wagner, Allitsen, Campbell- 
Tipton and Kramer. 

Sousa’s Band appeared in two perfor- 
mances at the new Coliseum, Jan. 29. 
Large audiences gave evidence of their 
enthusiasm and demanded many encores. 

C. M. C. 
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NortH ADAMS, Mass.—Pupils of 
Susan Snow gave a recital of piano 
numbers recently at the Universalist 
Church. bart 


BRANFORD, CONN.— Mozelle Bennett, 
violinist, appeared with the Avai Quar- 
tet of Boston in a recent concert at 
Library Hall. Stuart Ross was accom- 
panist. 

* * ca 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Ruth Ray was 
warmly greeted in a violin recital at the 
East High Auditorium, in the Ross Con- 
servatory Artist Course. Leon Bendit- 
sky was accompanist. 

x * 7 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Peabody High 
School Orchestra, at its mid-year con- 
cert, conducted by Florence L. Shute, 
was heard in numbers by Beethoven, De 
Boisteffre, Mozart, Poldini and Friml. 

* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—Mrs. Gordon Balfour 
and Mrs. Roger Priestman, sopranos, 
graduating pupils of Ethel Shepherd, 
were heard recently in an interesting 
program at Jenkins’ Galleries. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ruth Peter, so- 
prano; Claughton West, baritone; Mabel 
Linton, pianist, and Grace Meyer, reader, 
appeared in a recent program under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A 

* * * 

Mason City, IowA.—The new “Na- 
tional Commander” March, composed by 
Paul V. Snyder, conductor of the Legion 
Band, was a feature of the band’s second 
concert recently at the Armory. 

* * * 

SAN Dieco, CAL.—The united choruses 
conducted -by Alice Bradley, assistant- 
director of music in the grade schools, 
gave an interesting program recently, 
the first of a series, and were cordially 
welcomed by a large audience. 


Mason City, lIowa—The Matinée 
Musical Club is preparing for a music 
week to be held early in the spring. At 
the last meeting of the club a program 
of songs and piano solos by Handel was 
given by several of the members. 

CALHOUN, GA.—Under the direction 
of Carrie Mae Brownlee, teacher of 
violin in the public schools, an orches- 
tra has been organized to play at school 
and church entertainments. Special ses- 
sions are devoted to sight reading. 

HANNIBAL, Mo.—The local chapter 
of the Daughters of the Revolution re- 
cently presented May Jennings, mezzo- 
contralto, in a song recital of consider- 
able interest. She was heard to advantage 
in groups of English, French and Italian 
songs. 

* * ¥* 

FircHBuRG, Mass.—Gwilym Miles, 
baritone and vocal teacher, has been en- 
gaged to conduct the music at the Roll- 
stone Congregational Church. He in- 
tends to move to this city, where he is 
head of the music department of the High 
School. ne 


DALTON, GA.—The Lesche Woman’s 
Club met at the home of Mrs. F. F. 
Farrar recently, when a’ musical pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. W. M. Jones, 
Mrs. C. L. Hamilton, Dorothy Farrar, 
Mabel Lester and Laura Harris. Ameri- 
can music was featured. 

* * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO. — Ruth Kappes, 
Mildred Lucille Duvall and Mrs. L. Fogg 
appeared at St. James’ Episcopal Church 
in an organ recital, the first of a series 
instituted by the Thursday Matinée 
Musical Club. Ora Delpha Lane, violin- 
ist, played four numbers. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—Chopin and 
DeKoven were the composers featured 
at a recent meeting of the music depart- 
ment of the Women’s Club in an interest- 
ing program. An address was given by 
L. J. Corbly, who reviewed the advance 
made by American music. 

* * x 

LOWELL, MAss.—Ruth Desrosiers, 
pianist, pupil of Mr. Guilbault, gave a 
recital recently in Colonial Hall, and 
was assisted by Louise Guilbault, so- 
prano; Peter Nicholaou, tenor, and M. 





St. Georges, violinist. Miss Desrosiers 
played compositions by Chopin, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Grieg and Liszt. 

: *K cd * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The First 
Presbyterian Church Choir, conducted 
by Edwin M. Steckel, recently gave a 
program of music by Gounod, the prin- 
cipal work being, “Gallia,” with Helen 
Tufts-Lauhon as soloist. The concert 
was received so enthusiastically that it 
was repeated at a later date. 


Locust VALLEY, L. I.—Henry Rowley, 
baritone soloist of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, appeared in 
recital at Friends’ Academy recently, 
and was warmly applauded in a 
program which included ‘“Where’er 
You Walk,” and a number of English 
ballads. Mrs. Guevchenian was accom- 
panist. 

* * * 

WEBSTER CiTy, IowA.—Tolbert Mac- 
Rae, baritone, assisted by Rosalind Cook, 
pianist, appeared in recital at the Con- 
gregational Church. His program com- 
prised Handel’s “Where’er You Walk,” 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” and mis- 
cellaneous ballads, folk-songs, and Negro 
spirituals. Miss Cook played a number 
of piano solos. 

* + 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—In the second re- 
cital of the season under the auspices of 
the National Association of Organists, 
in the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Frederick Stanley Smith, Sarah Hudson 
White, Margaret T. Riggs, organists, 
were assisted by Mrs. Ferdinand Gilpin, 
Jr., Eleanor E. Gleason, Frank Ford 
Palmer and J. Wales Davis, vocalists. 

* 

SALEM, ORE.—Members of the Cecilian 
Music Club were guests at a meeting of 
the Salem district of the Oregon Music 
Teachers’ Association when Lillian Jef- 
freys Petri of Portland, who was guest 
soloist, played two movements of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Sonata MTragica,”’ Liszt’s 
“Liebestraume,” Handel’s “Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” and Hinton’s “Country 
Dance.” 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Rakemann 
String Quartet assisted in a special mu- 
sical service of the First Congregational 
Church, playing an Andante in D by 
Haydn and the Flonzaley arrangement of 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes.” 
Solo numbers were presented by Mrs. 
Goddie Hutchins, contralto; Robert 
Ruckman, pianist, and Harry E. Mueller, 
organist. 

* * & 

FRANKLIN, Ky.—The opera “Martha” 
was sung at the Franklin Graded 
Schools on the occasion of the annual 
opera study of the Women’s Music Club. 
Mrs. Travelstead appeared in the title 
role, Mrs. Lawrence Finn as Nancy, Will 
B. Hill of Bowling Green as Lionel, and 
Ben. J. Bradley as Plunkett. Mr. Miller 
conducted -and Mrs. Thomas Neely 
played the piano score. | 


NEWPORT, N. H.—The Mastersingers 
Triple Quartet of Boston gave an inter- 
esting program recently. The singers 
were Harold S. Tripp, Allan C. Prescott, 
William E. Whittaker, Robert McKenzie, 
Arthur F. Cole and Lester Bartlett, 
tenors; Franklin Field, Percy F. Baker, 
John R. Jones, Dr. George P. Clarke, A. 
Cameron Steele and Wilbur Davison, 
basses. 

+ * * 

REDLANDS, CAL.—A musical entertain- 
ment was given by twenty children from 
the Mission school under the leadership 
of Virginia Barrett, at the Arrowhead 
Hospital for wounded soldiers yesterday. 
Miss Barrett also gave vocal numbers. 
Grace Eaton presented her pupil, Virgi- 
nia Sucher, in a program of piano music, 
which included a set of variations by the 
performer. 

* * * 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Edison Shop has 
inaugurated weekly musicales at which 
solos by advanced local pupils are in- 
cluded on programs partly devoted to 
phonograph music. At the first concert 
Mary Jerome, a pupil of Miss Hecht, 
and Byron Warner sang. Gloria 
Beecham, soprano, pupil of Nellie Dean 
Mann, was presented in the second pro- 
gram, accompanied by her teacher. 


FortT WAYNE, IND.—The Morning 
Musical Society programs .given at the 
Trinity Episcopal Parish House con- 
sisted of Italian and American music, 
and was contributed by Beatrice Bentz, 
Kathryn Egly Tyndall and Ruth Gump- 
per, sopranos; Helen Braun, violinist; 
Leah Gardner Pontius, pianist, and Mrs. 
Linus Kimmel, ’cellist. A paper by Kay 
M. Spencer also. proved interesting. 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The New Hamp- 
shire College Band, which has been in 
existence for two years, is flourishing 
through the untiring efforts of Richard 
Lamont of the music department of the 
college. The band gave a concert re- 
cently in the gymnasium in Durham, 
when the playing of the small drum 
corps and a quartet consisting of three 
saxophones and a piccolo added ma- 
terially to the interest of the program. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO.—In the annual 
program of the student department of 
the Monday Musical Club, given before 
the senior members, twelve students ap- 
peared in piano, violin and vocal music 
and dances. The junior club is an 
organization of some 200 youthful stu- 
dents who meet monthly to discuss music 
news and history and to hear music per- 
formed by its members. Every year the 
most promising of these appear in a club 
program. 

* * * 

SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—The Har- 
monie Club presented in recital Florence 
Middaugh, contralto, of Los Angeles, 
with May Orcutt, accompanist; Ethel 
Buchanan, violinist, with Ethel Phillips, 
accompanist, and J. M. Spaulding, organ- 
ist. Miss Middaugh’s numbers included 
songs by Hageman, Curran, McManus 
and Eden. Miss Buchanan’s numbers 
were by Kreisler and DeBeriot and Mr. 
Spaulding offered organ numbers by 
Faulkes, Kinder and Dunn. 

bd * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—A program of Scot- 
tish music was given by the Louis Ross 
Company of Boston at the City Audi- 
torium under the auspices of Clan Mal- 
colm, No. 98, O. S. C. A quartet in- 
cluded Gertrude Breene Thomas, so- 
prano; Jean Woof, contralto; Paul 
Thayer, tenor, and Lorne MacAdam, 
bass. Misses Irwine appeared in High- 
land dances, and Peter Murray and Wil- 
liam Miller also contributed to the pro- 
gram. Margaret Gorham Glaser was ac- 
companist. 

* * *x. 

SyRACUSE, N. Y.—Marjorie Trump, 
Margaret Ryder Kanar, Mildred Harriet 
Edgarton, Augusta Sauter Lee and 
Claude Bortel were the soloists in a 
program given at the Temple Theater 
by Morning Musicales. Mr. Bortel, ac- 
companied by Conrad Becker’s orchestra, 
played a Capriccio and Andante by 
Saint-Saéns; Mrs. Kanar sang “Depuis 
le jour,” from “Louise”; Mrs. Lee ap- 
peared in numbers by A. Walter Kramer 
and Mana-Zucca, and piano solos were 
given by Miss Edgarton and Miss 
Trump. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—A_ short study of 
musical history was presented by Elva 
Dodge at a meeting of the Trinity Col- 
lege Music Club, and a program was 
given by Mae Richardson, Howard 
Shepard, Grace and Irene Ash and 
Janice Clarke. Members attending were 
Fern Allen, Elva Dodge, Maxine O’Kane, 
Grace Ash, Edna Bump, Nelly Shepard, 
Lillian Lehnherr, Ruth McDonald, Mae 
Richardson, Marjorie Eckert, Violette 
Brewer, Lois Tate, Janice Clark, Lorene 
Hill, Lucille Miller, Lucile Muessing, 
Irene Ash and Margaret Nickson. 


GREELEY, CoL.—The Men’s Glee Club 
of the Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
which has returned from touring Eastern 
Colorado and Western Kansas, appeared 
in a home concert before a capacity 
audience in the College Auditorium re- 
cently. J. C. Kendel is director of the 
organization. The Fortnightly Music 
Club, at an open meeting recently, pre- 
sented Everett Foster, baritone, of Den- 
ver, and Eugene Shaw Carter of the 
Colorado State Teachers’ College, violin- 
ist, in an interesting program. Mrs. Fos- 
ter, Mrs. Carter and Mrs. F. W. Clark 
were the accompanists. 

* * * 

OTTuMWA, Iowa.—The Ottumwa Mu- 
sical Club has given many interesting 
programs during the winter; and at a 
recent meeting, Carl G. Schluer, of the 
faculty of Drake University Conserva- 
tory, Des Moines, appeared in the sec- 
ond of a series of lectures. His talk 
on “The Orchestra” was illustrated by 
orchestral instruments and the Victrola. 
The club has offered a prize of $10 for 
a music memory contest in the public 


schools. This will be under the diy 

tion of Cleva Carson, supervisor of I 

sic in the schools. A meeting to orga: 

a choral club is planned. S 
* x OK 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Mrs. Roland 
Taylor, president of the B Natural M 
Club, was the speaker at the an — 
guest party of the club, and expla 4 T 
its study of American composers. \| ;. Ay 


cal selections were given by Mrs. N. . m 
e 4 








Altland, Mrs. James McKillup, Mrs © 

Messinger, Mrs. C. J. Ness, Martha °.. ind 
Cormick, Myrtle Belangee, Mrs. © co MRpvent: 
Sanborn, Mildred Gleason, Beulah 5 ». Hy | 
ham, Mrs. R. Addington and Nina } .k. * 


etts. The reception committee m- 
prised the officers: Mrs. Taylor, Mr: Rp 
Addington, Mrs. N. C. Altland, Ma ha 


sty le. 
nglis 









Thompson, Bernice Call and Martha \{.. HP". 
Cormick. de 
. £..f rang hg 
WATERVILLE, ME.—Abbot Smith, o,» 9" °° 
ganist at the Congregational Ch <} egistt 
gave a recital recently at the First \p- ae ’ 
tist Church. One of the features 0° jj;  s 
program was Gordon Balch N¢ in’s pee , 
“Tragedy of a Tin Soldier,” a suit. do. HR ° Da 
picting the return of a warrior (‘om . 
the battlefields, and his desponc ney MP"). ‘ 


when he finds a rival usurping his }) ace. 





Lemare’s Andantino in D Flat, S hy. §P@s Mr 
mann’s “Tréaumerei,” Cadman’s “At yell ?_ 
Dawning,” and Dvorak’s “Humore:ke” gt 
were also among the numbers ple ved, fr. ie 
The recital was under the directio: of Mal y 
Carl Jean Tolman, director of music Me" "Be 
at Coburn Classical Institute. were Ba 
a ae acKenz 

{rs. An 


Troy, N. Y.—The following organists Hobart — 
















































appeared before a capacity audience at atching 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in a con- Men Mr. 
cert organized by the Eastern New York fBnd Mrs 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- BByrancis 
ganists: Lydia Stevens, Emanuel lap- §iainzer 
tist Church, Albany; H. Townsend fy and 
Heister, First Baptist Church, Troy; Bmile Ut 
Richard P. Law, St. John’s Episcopal Bebe, | 
Church, Troy; Clara Stearns, Second HP arles 
Presbyterian Church, Troy; T. Frederick Miyashingt 
H. Candlyn, St. Paul’s” Episcopal Biyy and 
Church, Albany; Elmer Tidmarsh, Christ Hharles | 
Church, Glen Falls, and Harry A. Rus- Bbnd Stan 
sell, All Saints’ Cathedral, Albany. Wil- 
liam L. Glover of St. Paul’s Chur 
Troy, introduced the organists. MORR 
* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—In a concert given by HH 4 recit 
the choir of the Memorial Baptist ort 
Church under the direction of Russel! 4 s S 
Carter, organist and choir master, those fMfVarford’s 
who contributed to the program were: @N. J., H. 
Mrs. Harry M. Whitman, soprano; Mrs. rogram 
Horatio S. Bellows, contralto; Ralph MB ,. «yz 
Pitcher, tenor; Gustav A. Wickert, bass, ? ae 
and Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violinist. TheMi.. nur 
Choral Society of the Tabernacle Bap-Hi.)), g 
tist Church featured music by Beethoven bell-Ti Pe 
at its monthly meeting when the pro- Other v 
gram, directed by C. B. Vandenberg, was os conies 
given by Thelma Hager, soprano; Harold.) we 
W. Grinnel, tenor; Marston Russell, Women’g | 
Lulu Charles, Ethel L. Burton and Jean-H,, 99 
ette Waldbillig, pianists. S recital-a 

* * * “Srl 

Wicuita, KAN.— William Wrigley” b 
Theodore Lindberg, Ivan Benner, MaryiBit.) ith | 
Enoch and Vera Haven, members of thine. hy F 
faculty of Wichita College of Music.) gai 
gave a mid-winter concert on Jan. 26@R). 
The Columbian String Quartet, comm, 20 fhe 
posed of Ruby Wolff, Lois Wycoff, Edn lelphia » 
Springer and Mrs. Hay, gave an interg™,, Deal 
esting program recently at Philharmony Dermitt 
Hall. Pupils of Mrs. Mary Enoch ap#y 7 
peared in recital recently. Those hearq@pa.. ij." 
were Helen Hitchcock, Dawn Snyder Puder b . 
Eldo Whitmer, Virginia Reed, Berni, pj, °}" 
Burney, Erma Teachworth, Letha Chang, Th : 
ness, Lola Condit, Helen Burche, ax!4 vature Fel 
Ray, Ruth McCormick, Mary Jean Loch onat C 
head, Berlyn Farris, Frederick W asso ~ 
Marjorie Wright, Parker Dale Dum)ba4 
Donald Wasson and Ruth Burney. ENGAG 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—The follow", ) 

pupils of Helen Tufts-Lauhon, tool pay, "8 t 


in a piano recital held at her studio! 
cently: William Schwan, Catherl@™Ptudios js 
Hamil, Margaret Smith, William ="2°HDf the jeadj 
Lucy Ann Miller, Marguerite Cavendi#iRt t,. py: 
Helen O’Brien, Edith Ross, Edna Prey ¢, a 
ton, Henrietta Zihlman and 1D asic: pi. 


Bunch. These recitals are held °° Hbeen oocen 
two weeks. Mrs. Edgar Fisher P'@iRhe «] 1.4 4 
sented some of her piano pupils ir * flag) gana 
cital in the Carnegie Auditoriun a oloist at th 


sisting were Charleen Snider, - 








from the Alger Expression Scho “Bini » Mg 
nestine Garlach and Louise Rid°"0UMMRt 4), Hot 
aesthetic dancers; Ora Ervine, Vio! Wi Main in a 
liams and Virginia Boothe, vo\’“Mblub .¢ py 


and George Gieske, violinist. Th: tthy Gey 
pupils who took part were Louis * 


bert, Ed. Waddington, Jenny Ki! Bs vat,” ed 
mallie Huffman, Dorothy "Bite « mpa 
Blanche Kelly, Kathleen Kelley, G’°'" BiWest. py, 
Black, Oro Ervine, Esta Mae Rid: )°MBaig, og 4p, 


Louise Rabert. 
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+r, E ROSS DAVIDS’ MUSICALE 


lai ed y 
M 5i- 4 y ried program was presented at 
ils’ musicale at the studio of Mr. 


he pu 
la fe nd rs. Ross David, in West Fifty- 


event. Street, on the afternoon of Jan. 
B ig. fio, Fviscilla Baynes, a young soprano, 
ick ZB. beard in numbers of coloratura 
tyle. Virility marked the Scotch and 
Fnglis: ballads sung by Harry C. 
p-own, baritone, who is well known as 
», accor. Marguerite Gale, soprano, 
fang several English songs with a pecu- 
h iar distinction of quality in the upper 
> = ister. : 

hich, Kreg o spirituals, a specialty with Mr. 
t ap- avid, were featured by him, and re- 
© ‘ls Bests brought other numbers, dramatic 
: n character. Throughout the program, 
wei rs. David supported the singers at the 
Om Biano, and three of her songs were the 
cy BB nale of the afternoon. For these num- 
| ace. HRs Mrs. David has supplied poems as 
~-hu- B-) as music. They were sung respec- 
ively by Miss Baynes, Miss Gale, and 
{r, David. 

Many distinguished guests were pres- 
nt in spite of the storm. Among them 
were Baroness de Hedemann, Lady Muir 
facKenzie, Mrs. Robert A. Gardner, 
{rs. Anne Middleton Holmes, Mrs. H. 
obart Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Waddill 
atchings, Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Car- 
fen, Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Bretherton, Dr. 
ind Mrs. C. S. Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. 
rancis Young, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
fainzer, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gallatly, 
fr. and Mrs. Orlando Rouland, Mrs. 
mile Utard and her daughters, Carolyn 
Bebe, Mrs. Harrison Irvine, Mrs. 
harles Lamb, Mrs. A. K. Buxton of 
Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend, 
r. and Mrs. Howard Donnan, Mrs. 
Christ Hharles Cooper, Mrs. Robert MacNall 
nd Stanley Hooper. 


1a Ie- 


ariists 
nce at 
a on- 
v York 
of Or- 





MORRISTOWN HEARS WARFORD 
SINGER 
ven by # A recital was given by Minnie Lam- 
als" BBerts, a young soprano from Claude 


Russel Warford’s studio, at the Morristown, 


, those 
| High School in January. Her 


were: MEN. d., 
); Mrs. fhrogram included two new Warford 
Iph M. wngs, “Life’s Ecstasy” and “Twilight 
(, DaSS, Hy’ Dreamin’.” Both had to be repeated. 
The M)ther numbers were by Giordani, Spier, 
e Bap- ibella, Spohr, Massenet, Curran, Camp- 
thoven bell-Tipton, Goatley and Sanderson. 
© P'O@ Other Warford pupils who are filling 
re, W4° ncagements include Marjorie Lauer, so- 
Harow brano, who was soloist for the College 
‘usse!MiWomen’s Club of Montclair, N. J., on 
i Jean-Hjan 30. Florence Otis, soprano, gave 
h recital at the Hotel McAlpin on the 
bvening of Jan. 31, with Leo Troostwyk, 
cellist, as assisting artist. A joint re- 
ital with Loretto O’Connell, pianist, was 
riven by Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, at 
De La Salle Institute on Feb. 1. On Feb. 
b he sang at Mamaroneck, N. Y., and on 
eb. 20 he is to give a recital in Phila- 
lelphia. As soloist at the banquet of 
he Democratic Club, Gertrude Mc- 
Dermitt, contralto, was heard in New- 
nk, N. J., on Feb. 2, when Governor 
dwards was guest of honor. Harry 
Puder, baritone, sang in Orange, N. J., 
in Feb. 1. The program to be given at 
he Three Arts Club on Feb. 12 will 
eature Elizabeth Janes, soprano, and 
/onat Gauthier, tenor. 
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ENGAGEMENTS FOR MASSELL 
STUDENTS 
iong the pupils issuing from James 
’s Metropolitan Opera House 
is Maria Astrova, recently one 
eading singers in a musical play 
Princess Theater, who has lately 
‘or Paris to appear in a French 
comedy. Dorothy Tanders has 
chosen for the part of Katusha in 
ist Waltz,” now playing in Chi- 
Sara Turits has been engaged as 
it the Capitol Theater. Caroline 
, soprano, enacted the part of 
n a scene from “Bohéme” given 
Hotel McAlpin on Jan. 22 and 
n a concert given by the Italian 
Elk Hall in Yonkers, N. Y. 
Gervasi, tenor, is now singing 
lc ding tenor réle in Penella’s “Wild 
al,” alternating with Sam Ash during 
mpany’s tour of the South and 
Flora Negri, soprano, has been 
d the part of Bul-Bul and is to 





understudy the prima donna in the 
scheduled presentation of the “Rose of 
Stambul” at the Century Theater by the 
Shuberts. 


NEW ENGAGEMENTS FOR KLIBANSKY 
PUPILS 





Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor, has 
announced several new engagements for 
his pupils. Lottie Howell has signed a 
contract to appear as prima donna in 
the Greenwich Village Follies. Florence 
Kingsley will appear with the “Just Be- 
cause” company, which will soon open 
in. New York, and Salvatore Feldi with 
the “Rose of Stamboul” in New York. 
Grace Marcella Liddane ‘will give a re- 
cital on April 24, and Miriam Steelman 
will sing in a concert at Trenton, N. J., 
on Feb. 17. 

Dorothy Claussen has been engaged to 
sing the alto part in Gaul’s “Holy City” 
at St. Andrew’s Church on Feb. 26. Elsie 
Duffield gave a New York recital on Jan. 


30. At Amsterdam, N. Y., Helen Red- 
dell was heard in concert on Jan. 4. 
Katherine Mortimer Smith appeared at 
a concert in the Washington Irving High 
School on Jan. 29. Virginia Rea has 
just returned from a tour through the 
West and Texas. 

At the last studio recital of Mr. Kli- 
bansky several of his pupils sang. They 
were Gladys Pearson, Jane Cater, Hope 
Loder, Hilda Strook and Dorothy Hobby. 
Recitals were given by his pupils in 
Brooklyn on Feb. 4; Hartley House, Feb. 
6; Y. M. C. A., Feb. 9; The Bronx, Feb. 
17, and East Side Y. M. C. A., Feb. 22, 
under the auspices of the Evening Mail. 





MUSICALE AT LOWE-HOVEY STUDIO 


At the last monthly musicale at the 
studios of Caroline Lowe-Hovey, voice 
teacher, in West Sixty-seventh Street, 
some twenty guests were present. Pupils 
of Mme. Lowe-Hovey who sang included 
Jack High, baritone, who has been study- 
ing only a short time. Olive Beebe, so- 
prano, who was also heard, is to take the 
part of Yum-Yum in the production of 
“The Mikado” at Adelphi College in 
April. Thora Few Newton, contralto, 
gave songs by Neidlinger and Clarke. 
At her next musicale, on Feb. 28, Mme. 
Lowe-Hovey plans to present a new male 
quartet. 


LL OL MMMTT 


PASSED AWAY 
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Karl Feininger 


Kar] Feininger, violinist, composer and 
teacher, who was well-known both in this 
country and in Europe a generation ago, 
died at his home in New York on Jan. 
31, after a long illness. Mr. Feininger 
was born at Durlach, Baden, seventy- 
eight years ago and was brought to this 
country by his parents when a young 
child. The family settled in Columbia, 
S. C., and the boy, showing musical 
ability at an early age, was placed under 
August Képper, a pupil of Spohr. He 
made his first public appearance when 
about fourteen, playing the violin part 
in one of Beethoven’s trios. Shortly 
after, his parents sent him to the Leip- 
zig Conservatory where he studied under 
Ferdinand David. Returning to this 
country in 1864 while the Civil War was 
in progress, he enlisted in the Northern 
Army. 

Mr. Feininger made his first appear- 
ance in New York in 1867. In 1874, he 
made an extended concert tour in South 
America. In 1886 he appeared for the 
first time in Berlin. During the follow- 
ing year he conducted numerous per- 
formances of his own compositions in 
the German capital. In 1888, he went 
on a tour of the European capitals after 
which he returned to New York and de- 
voted his time to teaching and to con- 
cert appearances. Mr. Feininger’s wife, 
who was Janet Pottinger, was for a 
number of years the accompanist of the 
London Handel Society. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at St. Matthew’s Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church on Feb. 3. 
Interment was at Westport, Conn. 





Mrs. Joseph Parker Norris 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 3.—Mrs. 
Joseph Parker Norris, a member of 
one of the most prominent musical fami- 
lies of this city, died here recently. Mrs. 
Norris was the daughter of Joseph R. 
Fry who made the first English version 
of Bellini’s “Norma” and produced the 
opera for the first time in this country, 
at the old Chestnut Street Theater, on 
Jan. 11, 1841. He also wrote the libretto 
of “Leonora” an opera founded on Bul- 
wer Lytton’s play, “The Lady of Lyons,” 
the music of which was by her brother 
William Fry. This is said to have been 
the first American grand opera. Joseph 
Fry was interested in various operatic 
ventures and it was through him that 
the company was formed which built 
the Academy of Music in 1857. 





Luigi Denza 


LONDON, Jan. 31.—Luigi Denza, com- 
poser and teacher of music, died at his 
home in Maida Vale on Jan. 23. Mr. 
Denza was born at Castellammare di 
Stabbia, Italy, on Feb. 24, 1846, and 
came of a family associated with music 
for several generations. He entered the 
Naples Conservatory at the age of six- 
teen where among his fellow pupils were 
Tasti, Esposito, Martucci and Caracciolo. 
In 1866 he was appointed sub-professor 
at the Conservatory. An opera of his, 
“Wallenstein,” was produced in Naples 


in 1876, but he is best known as a com- 
poser of songs of which he composed 
over 600, most of them after taking up 
his residence in London in 1883. His 
best known song, “Funiculi Funicula,” 
was composed in 1880 at the time of the 
opening of the funicular railroad up 
Vesuvius. From 1898, Mr. Denza was 
professor of singing and a director at 
the Royal Academy of Music. In 1890, 
he married Leila Dufour, a contralto and 
one of his pupils. They had one son. 
He was a Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy and the Crown of Spain. 





Emil Ring 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 6.—Emil Ring, 
one of the city’s prominent musicians, 
died here last week in his fifty-ninth 
year. Mr. Ring was born at Tetschen, 
Austria, and was educated in Dresden 
and at the University of Prague. Later 
he was solo oboe and pianist in Berlin 
and Vienna. In these cities he studied 
harmony and theory. He spent some 
time in Holland and a year in England, 
and came to America in 1887 to join the 
Boston Symphony. A year later he was 
made conductor of the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic. He was prominently iden- 
tified with German singing societies and 
traveled all over the United States in 
their interests. He was interested in 
popular concerts and was director for 
many years of Cleveland’s earliest under- 
takings in this line. For twenty-five 
years he was organist at the temple, giv- 
ing up this work only recently because 
of ill health. For twenty years he was 
musical instructor at the Jewish Orphan- 
age. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, and played at his lodge meeting a 
few days before his death. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a daughter. 

I. 





Dorothy Ruth Watson 


GREENWICH, CONN., Feb. 7.—Dorothy 
Ruth Watson, a youthful harpist, died 
in the Greenwich Hospital on Feb. 4, of 
an acute attack of appendicitis. Al- 
though only seven years old, she had al- 
ready appeared in public in New York 
Having been heard in a recital given by 
her teacher, Maud Morgan, in Aeolian 
Hall on Dec. 7. She had also played 
frequently at public and semi-public mu- 
sicales in and around Greenwich. 





Samuel Kronberg 


Boston, Feb. 4.—Samuel Kronberg, 
impresario and vocal teacher, who was 
well known throughout the United 
States, died recently at his home in 
Brighton, Mass. Mr. Kronberg was the 
son of Marks and Tobie Kronberg, the 
former a Boston merchant. His interest 
in music manifested itself at an early 
age. For many years he was active in 
the West as a teacher of singing. He 
returned to Boston in 1894, with his 
first wife, Mrs. Nannie Kronberg, well 
known concert and opera singer, who 
had been his pupil. The two appeared 
together in many concerts in Boston and 
elsewhere. Mr. Kronberg had charge of 





a performance of “Siegfried” at the Har- 
vard Stadium and “Elijah,” which was 
given at the Braves’ Field. He was in 
charge also of the Morning Musicales at 
the Copley-Plaza for two years. He 
leaves a widow, Mrs. Ray Kronberg, and 
is also survived by four brothers and 
three sisters. me we 





Rey. Herman Tausky 


The Rev. Herman Tausky, a retired 
rabbi and composer, formerly and for 
twenty-five years in charge of the Temple 
Rodeph Sholom, New York, died on Feb. 
3, in his ninety-second year. Rabbi 
Tausky was born in Austria and studied 
under Professor Sulzer, a prominent can- 
tor. He came to this country in 1880, 
and shortly after took charge of the Tem- 
ple Rodeph Sholom, which at that time 
was located downtown. When the con- 
gregation moved uptown, Rabbi Tausky 
installed an organ in the new temple and 
is said to have composed all the music 
for the service. 


Denno Brodkord 


FALL RIveR, MAss., Feb. 6.—Denno 
Brodkord, for fifty years organist at St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, died at his home last 
week after a short illness, in his seventy- 
fourth year. Mr. Brodkord was born in 
Germany, but immigrated to this country 
when seventeen years of age and made 
his home in Boston, where he was or- 
ganist at St. Cecilia’s Church for five 
years before coming to Fall River. Up to 
a few years ago, Mr. Brodkord was also 
active as a private teacher. He is sur- 
vived by one daughter. 





James William Tate 


LONDON, Feb. 5.—James William Tate, 
actor, orchestral conductor and composer, 
died here to-day in his forty-seventh 
year. Mr. Tate was at one time orches- 
tral conductor with the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company but gave up musical work for 
the dramatic stage. He later took up 
composition again and wrote the music 
for “The Maid of the Mountains” and 
“The Beauty Spot.” He is survived by 
a wife, Clarice Mayne. 





Lilli Herking 


DESSAU, Jan. 31.—Lilli Herking, a 
popular prima donna at the opera house 
here, was burned to death in the fire 
which destroyed the building on Jan. 22. 
Miss Herking was talking to one of the 
directors when the alarm was given. She 
rushed toward her dressing room and her 
body was later found on the staircase. 
Many valuable manuscripts were de- 
stroyed in the fire, including the origi- 
nal of Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” 


Mrs. F. C. Hubbell 


Des MOINES, IowA, Feb. 7.—Mrs. F. 
C. Hubbell, for a number of years in- 
timately identified with the musical life 
of this city, died recently as the result 
of severe burns received in an accident. 
Mrs. Hubbell was one of the charter 
members of the Fortnightly Musicale 
Club and it was due principally to her 
unflagging interest that that organiza- 
tion achieved its present standing among 
musical clubs. S. B. E. 








Alfred G. Eldridge 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—Alfred 
George Eldridge, organist of St. Mar- 
garet’s Episcopal Church here for the 
past twenty-seven years, was one of the 
victims of the Knickerbocker Theater 
disaster, having been killed instantly. 
Mrs. Eldridge, his wife, who was a 
singer in the choir of the same church, 
sustained injuries from which she died a 
few days later. A. T. M. 


Genevieve Wilson Mirsky 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 8.—Mrs. 
Genevieve W. Mirsky, wife of N. Mirsky, 
leader of the Metropolitan Symphony of 
this city, was one of the victims of the 
Knickerbocker Theater accident. Mgs. 
Mirsky was the pianist of the theattr, 
and was killed instantly while seated at 
the instrument. She was a_ native of 
Pennsylvania, and an accomplished mu- 
sician. ) > 


Mrs. A. B. Siewert 


DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 6.—Mrs. A. B. 
Siewert, prominent in the musical life 
of Duluth and a member of the Matinée 
Musicale and the Cecilian Club, died re- 
cently, after an illness of several weeks. 


G. S. R. 
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San Antonio Choir Growing Factor in 
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St. Mark’s Episcopal Church Choir, San Antonio, Photographed with Arthur Hackett on th 
the Choir. Left to Right—Back Row: T. E. Sanders, Frank Welter, Cuthbert Bullitt, 
Bulgerin, J. B. Payne, H. G. Taylor, A. H. Ball, Judson Phelps, and Harrison S. Green. 
Watkins, Elizabeth Longaker, Mary Louise Price, Alberta Huey, K 
Zelita B. Maule, Madeline Sanders, Nora Kellerman, Rev. S. Arthur Huston. 
Evelyn Winterborne, Julia Fox, Oscar J. Fox, Nellie Fox, Katherine Clarke, Lois 


Row: A. E. Murdoch, Eric Harker, George Harker, H. V. Harker, Edward Harker, 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 6.—St. 

Mark’s Episcopal Church Choir, 
under the guidance of Oscar J. Fox, has 
increased in membership from twelve to 
forty voices and acquired greater influ- 
ence as a vital force in the musical life 
of this city. Through the co-operation 
of a small group of music-lovers in the 
church the choir has presented a number 
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of visiting artists, including Grace Kerns, 
Merle Alcock, Mary Jordan, and Arthur 
Hackett, in a series of musical services. 
Mr. Hackett appeared with the choir on 
Jan. 8. Local artists who have also ap- 
peared are Mrs. Roy Lowe, Daisy Polk, 
Mary Aubrey and Ruth Witmer. 

Seven cantatas were given last season, 
among these being Pergolesi’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Gounod’s “Gallia,” “D’Indys “St. 
Mary Magdalene,” and Maunder’s “Oli- 


Ellett, Millicent Rawdon, Anita Pereida. 
Vera Timpson, Lydia Stilson 


e Occasion of the Tenor’s Appearance with 
David Grosvenor, Charles Caruthers, Arno 

Second Row: Rev. Philip K. Kemp, Marie 
athryn Ball, Arthur Hackett, Margaret McCabe, Abbie Duggan, 
Third Row: Elizabeth Springall, Josephine Hornor, 


Front 


vet to Calvary” and “Song of Thanks- 
giving.” The choir’s tone quality is ex- 
cellent, and its singing is invariably ar- 
tistic, the result of the fervor of its con- 
ductor and the musical intelligence of its 
members. Though seating capacity lim- 
its membership to forty, twenty addi- 
tional voices are available, and with these 
Mr. Fox has in view the development of 
a festival chorus for oratorio singing. 
G. M. T. 
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BUFFALO MAPS OUT FESTIVAL FOR MAY 





Active Plans for Three Days’ 
Program—Maier, Pattison 
and Prihoda Heard 


BUFFALO, Feb. 8.—So that hundreds 
of boys and girls may this summer enjoy 
fresh air and fresh food, and scores of 
families next fall obtain food, fuel and 
clothes, Buffalo is to revive its Spring 
Music Festival. The revenue will go to the 
Cheer Chest fund, established some time 
ago by a local institution. 

The Spring Festival is to be held on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, May 


11, 12 and 13, in Elmwood Music Hall. 
There is every assurance of city-wide 
support. The Rev. M. J. Ahern of Cani- 
sius College; Mrs. Evelyn Choate, pres- 
ident of the Chromatic Club; Arnold 
Cornelissen, conductor of the Buffalo 
Symphony, and numerous other local 
leaders of music are particularly enthu- 
siastic. 

One unique feature will be that only 
Buffalonians or former Buffalonians, will 
participate. Nina Morgana and Myrtle 
Schaaf of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, have been offered engagements as 
soloists. The Buffalo Symphony, with 
Mr. Cornelissen conducting, will play on 
all three nights. The Guido chorus, Rub- 
instein Chorus, the Choral Branch of 
the Chromatic Club, the Orpheus, the 


Schilsky String Quartet and the Echota 
Trio will also take part. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison in a two- 
piano recital charmed a big audiente, in 
Elmwood Music Hall on Monday, Jan. 
30. Buffalo on this occasion received 
its first visit from Vasa Prihoda, vio- 


linist, who also made .a most favorable . 


impression. 

Maier and Pattison exhibited fine 
technique, some beautiful tonal effects; 
and unity in interpretation. Numbers by 
Bach, Haydn, Franck, Arensky, Saint- 
Saéns, and Edward B. Hill were included 
in their program. A Hutcheson arrange- 
ment of the “Rakoczy” March and a Du- 
vernoy number were given as encores. 

Prihoda played with pure and full vio- 
lin tone and an authoritative style. He 
was compelled to give a number of extra 
numbers, playing two after his inter- 
pretation of the Kreisler “Viennese Ca- 
price,’ and Mendelssohn’s “On Wings 
of Song.” Otto Eisen was an artistic ac- 
companist. F. W. B. 


Son Born in Switzerland Makes Pochon 
Eager for Tour’s End 


Alfred Pochon, second violinist of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, received the news 
from Lausanne, Switzerland, of the 
birth of a son on Feb. 1 while he was 
playing in recital at Atlanta, Ga., re- 
cently. He married in 1917 Suzanne 
Beverley Millar of Virginia, who is now 
at the Pochon villa near Lausanne with 
her son. Another son, born in New 
York in 1919, died the following year at 
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Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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Lake Placid. Mr. Pochon on receiving 
the news wrote to his manager, Loudon 
Charlton, that the date of the quartet’s 
sailing for Europe on April 4 seemed 
years distant. “The instant we land,” 
he wrote, “I shall rush to Switzerland 
and then, alas, I’ll have to rush back to 
France to join the quartet for the Eu- 
ropean spring tour.” 





Nahan Franko, Soloist, at Strand Theater 

Nak Franko, violinist, appeared as 
solo asst and “guest” conductor of the 
Strand Theater, New York, during the 
week beginning Feb. 5. Mr. Franko, 
harking back to the quaint double rdéle 
filled by conductors in the days of the 
harpischord, conducted the opening bars 
of Komzak’s “Beauties of Baden” Waltz 
and then played the violin solo, the work 
being performed with a rhythmic spon- 
taneity that won the audiences directly. 


For a second number the artist played a 
French chanson by Reynaldo Hahn, 
with harp accompaniment; and as an en- 
core number led the orchestra in a 
humorous novelty, “The Cat’s Love 
Duet.” 


City’s Music 


TERMS OF CONTEST | 


FOR PRIX DE ROW & 





Applications Must Be , 
Hands of Academy Seer 
tary by March 1 


Terms have been drawn up }y, 
American Academy in Rome for the 


ond competitive Prix de Rome, annoy 

by MusicAL AMERICA on Jan. 14. }, 
prize, which will be known as the H +a. 
tio Parker Fellowship in Musica] ( 
position, is open to unmarried men_ |}, 
are citizens of the United States: 
candidates must file their applica 
with the secretary of the Academ 
later than March 1, together with |¢ .,. 
of reference as to character, educ: 9) 
and artistic ability. They must ‘ 
submit, not later than May 1, two \». 
positions—one either for orchestra 

or in combination with a solo instru 

and one for string quartet or for 
ensemble combination, such as a s 
for violin and piano, a trio for \ 
’cello, and piano, or possibly a wo) 
some less usual combination of cha |, 
music instruments. The composi! ons 
should show facility in handling ¢h. 
larger instrumental forms, such a: {}, 
sonata form, or free modifications « j; 
A sonata for piano or a fugue of 
dimensions will be accepted, but sings 
and short piano pieces will not be op. 
sidered. 

The award will be made only to a ;y 
sician of exceptional promise alread: 
thoroughly trained in technique. 

Manuscripts should bear, not the name 
of the composer, but a pseudonym, 
should be accompanied with a sealed 
envelope bearing on its face the psec, 
donym, and containing within the name 
and address of the sender. Manuscripts 
and all other communications should |x 
addressed to the Secretary of the Ame 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
nue, New York City. 


ADD TO MOSZKOWSKI FUND 


ila 








Subscriptions New Total $3,734 in Aid 
of Composer 
Additional contributions to the Mos 
kowski Fund were received this week as 
follows: 


Previously acknowledged.............$3.f 
Mrs. Louis G. Olian, St. Louis... 
Florence FE. Whitehead, St. Louis. 


Alfred .-Cotton, St. Louis.:........... 
. MB fe See a ae 
Michael Gussikoff.......... 
Margaret Shirley Smith.. 
Ea, BeaxX. GEOIngen.. a3 b.ckwsics 
Mildred L. Johnson...... 
Alma E. Menze....... 2 oh Py ee 
Frances BE. Brown............. ; 
Mrs. Laura S. Smith, Linco!n, Neb... 
Theodore Bohlman. Cincinnati..... 
Mrs. Ralph Modjeska, Delaware, Ohio 
— Imogene Mabie, West Fort Lee. 
a eee eee er SS eee 
Laura De Shields, Spartanburg, S. C 
Mrs. J. Martin, New York City... 
Mrs. L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Mrs. Marylka Modjeska Pattison, 


og. Age |) Se ae a cc ; 
Bessie Altheimer, St. Louis, Mo... 
Women’s Philharmonic Society, New 

Se. PA ee fe A ne ee 
Claremont Music Club, Claremont. 
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Hempel. Makes Début in Havana 
[By Cable to Musical America] 
HAVANA, CUBA, Feb. 5.—Frieda Hen 
pel made her Havana début to-day 3 
the Capitolio Theater. The large crow 
which attended was enthusiastic, and th 
concert proved an unusual success 
GOM! 
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MEHLIN 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New Yor* 
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BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilia 
Players with 
all-metal ac 
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WEAVER PIANO 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, !'4- 
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